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lOlIN  DAVID  MICIIAELIS,  the  only  son  of  Christian  Be- 
nedict  Michaelis,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  ol  the  Oriental 
Languages,  in  the  University  of  Hallo,  was  born  at  Halle,  in 
tfaxony,  February  27th,  1717.  The  cnrlv  ]>art  «»f  his  ediiea- 
tion  was  conducted  by  masters  under  the  roof  of  Ids  father.  For 
bi>  proficiency  in  Latin  he  was  indebu^d  to  Ziirlindeii.  In 
geograpliy  and  history  he  made  great  progress,  hut  the  study 
of  tile  Greek  grammar  was  deferred  till  nearly  the  close  of  his 
domestic  education.  lii  his  twelfth  year  (1729),  he  was  ad* 
mhtod  into  the  public  school  of  the  (Irphaii -house,  wliere  he 
ultended  the  leciures  of  his  father  on  Hebrew'  literature;  and  he 
receiveil  the  instructions  of  Baumgaertner  in  Tluiology,  to 
ulioni  he  also  owed  his  initiation  in  philosopiiical  studies. 
In  173d,  he  entered  the  University,  where  he  improved  himself 
ill  ll)(‘  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  and  continued  to  altentl  his 
fullifr’s  lectures  on  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  .Klhiopic  languages.  EccL  siastical  history  he  studied 
under  Knapp.  To  historical  studies  he  was  most  warmly  at¬ 
tached  through  life.  After  reading  lectures  as  a  professor,  on 
the  recoiiimendation  of  his  father,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
resilience  at  the  University,  he  left  Halle  in  1741,  and  passing 
through  Holland,  arrived  in  England,  where  he  continued 
nearly  two  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was 
employed  as  German  preacher  at  8t.  .Fames’s.  He  visited  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  heard  l^iwth  deliver  two  of  his  Prelections  on  Hebrew 
poi  try.  'rhe  Bodleian  library  presentetl  him  an  op|iortunity  of 
<*xamining  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  im- 
l»rove.  In  September,  1712,  he  returned  to  Ilallc,  and  resumed 
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his  lectures  on  (helViblc,  aiulon  theCliuhlc;e  luul  Syriac  lun^iia^es. 
Uiulcr  the  patronat^e  ol’  Munciiaiisaii,  he  removed  to  (lottiiiireny 
ill  17  15.  Ill  17  10,  he  became  Kxtraordiiiary ,  and  in  1750,  Ordi. 
nary  l’roh‘ssor  ol‘  Philosophy.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
notice,  tliat  he  never  was  a  prolessor  ol*  Oriental  Literature,  hi^ 
dutiei?  as  a  reader  liuvin^  been  improperly  usyociated  with  his 
name  in  that  character.  In  1761,  he  was  nominated  a  Coun¬ 
sellor  of  State,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  drew  up 
his  celebrated  “  Uecuiil  de  Questions,'  at  the  letpiest  of  Fre- 
ilerick  the  Filth,  Kim;  of  Denmark.  Of  IMichaelis’s  various 
publications,  it  would  lar  exceed  all  allowabh*  limits,  to  ^ive  any 
account ;  the  very  titles  of  them  would  occupy  no  inconsiderable 
space,  and  so  extensive  and  multifarious  are  the  suhj'*cts  which 
they  include,  that  a  uniform  edition  of  them  would  require 
scarcely  a  less  number  of  fairly  printed  octavo  volumes,  than  one 
hundred.  .Vnd  this  will  appear  still  more  surprisinij,  when  it 
is  camsidered  that  ^lichaelis  never  worked  late  at  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning.  He  thought  the  hours  of  the  night  were 
intended  for  repose,  and  that  the  proper  daily  business  of  mco 
might  easily  be  performed  in  the  course  of  a  regular  day. 
Cncommon  mental  activity  and  extraordinary  diligence,  must 
liave  ilistinguished  a  man  whose  occupations  were  so  nuinerouf, 
whose  acquirements  were  so  various  and  profound,  and  whos« 
published  works  are  of  such  magnitude.  Michaelis  died  on  the 
t2‘Jd  of  August,  1761,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  period  of  Michaelis’s  appointment  to  a  professorship 
in  the  Cuiversity  of  (lottingen,  the  study  of  political  economy 
was  introduced  os  a  regular  branch  of  university  education, 
f  ^caving  to  others  the  consideration  of  the  sjiirit  and  objects  of 
Kuropean  legislation,  ^lichaclis  directed  his  attention  to  the  iii- 
•litutt's  of  Kastern  nutions ;  a  pursuit  for  which  he  was  admirably 
qualified  by  his  great  actpiirements  in  Oriental  literature,  and 
his  intimate  acquaintanee  with  Kastern  manners,  lie  delivered 
lectures  on  detached  parts  of  the  3Iosaic  polity,  which  he  illus- 
ti*ated  by  the  application  of  his  profound  learning,  in  a  more 
satisfactory  maimer  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  pviifessor  who  would  treat  it  as  i 
purely  theological  cpicstion.  These  lectures  were  afterwards 
committed  to  tlie  jiress,  and  made  their  ajipcarance  before  the 
puhHc,  in  the  form  of  Dissertations  on  tin*  Mosaic  ^larriage 
Laws,  the  Punishment  of  Homicide,  tlie  Laws  of  Usury,  the 
Nomads  of  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  Census,  the  Hebrew  ^lontbs, 
the  Troglodytes  of  Mount  Seir,  tlie  Oriental  mode  of  slieep- 
hreediiig,  the  Leviratc  Law,  the  Sabbatical  Year,  the  l^aw  of 
Polygamy,  &c.  i:c.  These  several  dissen  tations  were  not  merely 
the  prt'cursors  of  the  large  and  consolidated  work  which  Micbaf- 
lis  afterwards  published  on  tlie  Mosaic  jurisprudence,  they  Con« 
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tninocl  also  tlie  materials  of  nhitli  it  was  in  part  eomposed. 
From  these  partial  discussions  he  proceeded  to  the  most  coin- 
prt'liensive  consideration  of  the  whole  constitution  of  the  ancient 
llehrens,  the  results  of  which  he  communicated  to  the  public  iu 
his  “  MosiihcheH  originally  puhlished  at  Frankfort  on 

tlioMayn,  in  six  vols.  8vo.  between  the  years  1770  and  1775. 
(H  this  work,  the  “  Commentarit**  on  the  liaws  of  Moses,”  now 
under  notice,  is  a  translation. 

The  title  of  a  book  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  some  moment* 
It  should  <listinctly  indicate  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  con- 
▼py  to  the  reader  a  correct  notion  of  its  object.  Tlie  title 
which  the  Translator  has  aflixed  to  these  volumes,  is  sutliciently 
definite,  as  it  will  lead  the  reader  to  expect  a  work  on  Hebrew 
legislation,  similar  t(»  the  ctdebrated  (\)mmentarles  of  niack- 
stone.  We  should  have  preferred  the  ‘  Spirit  of  the  J/o- 
/vdrr.v,’  as  a  more  appropriate  dcsii^nation,  the  (k'sigii 
and  execution  of  the  work  biwrin^  closer  resemblance  to  iht^f 
distinguished  production  of  Monti‘S(juicii.  Indeed  the  Translator 
himself  seems  disposed  to  consider  this  as  the  more  suitable  title. 

'I'o  discuss  any  branch  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  laws  theolo^ 
gicnlhfy  is  no  part  of  the  Author’s  object  in  these  volumes  : 
with  (piestions  of  pure  divinity  he  never  meddles.  And,  thou!;li 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions  we  meet  with  passages  fidly 
decisive  of  his  persuasion  of  the  fact,  yet  it  is  not  within  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  plan,  to  conduct  a  formal  demonstration  of  the 
l)i\ine  legislation  of  Moses.  The  character  which  he  assumes, 
and  which  he  supports  throughout,  is  that  of  a  philosophical 
inquirer  into  the  ancient  laws  of  a  people  formerly  inhabiting  a 
remote  country.  Thfsehe  endeavours  to  trace  to  their  sources, 
tliscriminaling  the  original  enactments  from  the  adopted  regu¬ 
lations  ;  to  illustrate  them,  by  comparing  them  with  the  laws 
and  gofernment  of  other  nations  ;  to  ascertain  the  design  and 
end  of  their  several  statutes,  their  local  and  temporary  expe¬ 
diency  ;  and  in  every  ))articiilar  which  has  reference  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  to  elucidate  and 
establish  the  legislative  wisdom  of  their  great  lawgiver. 

The  entire  work,  in  the  original,  is  conijirised  hi  a  series  of 
articles  amounting  to  CCCVIl.  with  only  general  divisions  ex- 
jiressive  of  (lie  )>rinci|)al  subjects.  On  this  plan  the  Translator 
has  very  judiciously  improved,  by  prefixing  to  each  volume  a 
nfiinute  analysis  of  the  articles  which  it  includes,  and  distributing 
tile  contents  of  the  whole  work  into  chapters  and  sections.  So 
copious  is  the  Analysis  which  the  Translator  has  furnished,  tliut 
would  occupy  considerably  more  space  than  we  can  allow  to 
the  present  Article.  That  our  readers  may,  however,  have 
5»om€  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dtiiign  which  is 
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eiecutecl  in  tlic  “  Cumene nturlett^^  we  shall  provide  lliefn 
a  table  of  the  principal  anicle*^. 

Book  I.  is  I  introductory,  and  comprises  observations  on  the 
im^mrtance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  Laws;  their  ori&;in, 
nature,  and  design  ;  ami  the  view  taken  of  them  in  the  [nreseut 
work. 

Book  II.  C>f  the  Public  Law  o(  the  Israelites.  Chap.  I. 
The  (leography  of  Palestine.  Chap.  11.  The  Population  of 
Palestine.  Chap.  111.  Of  the  Right  of  the  Israelites  to  Pules- 
tine.  Chap.  IV.  Of  the  first  of  the  two  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Mosaic  Legislation ;  viz.  The  nmintennnce  of  the  worship 
of  One  God,  and  the  proscription  of  Polytheism.  Chap.  V.  Of 
the  se(*ond  Pundamental  principle  of  tlic  IMosaic  Legislation, 
rir.  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the  Israelite's  and 
Foreign  Nations.  Cliaj).  VI.  Of  the  Form  of  the  Repnhiic. 
Chap.  VII.  Of  the  Laws  concerning  tlie  King.  Chap.  Vlll. 
Foreign  Relations. 

Book  111.  Pritute  Late.  Chap.  1.  Introductory  particu* 
lars  relative  to  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Chap.  11.  Laws 
concerning  property.  Chap.  111.  Revolutions  in  proj)erty,  by 
Inheritance,  Exchange,  Bequest,  Cession,  Donation,  and  Sale. 
Chap.  IV.  Laws  relative  to  Persons.  Chap.  V.  Of  Polygamy. 
Chap.  VI.  Certain  peculiarities  relative  to  Marriage  among 
the  Israelites.  Chap.  VMl.  Of  Marriages  betwixt  near  rela¬ 
tions.  Chap.  V  lll.  Of  Cohabitation,  Divorce,  and  Provision 
for  Widows.  Chap.  IX.  Laws  respecting  Slaves  and  Servants. 
Chap.  X.  Of  the  Laws  respecting  tlie  Gor/,  or  Blood-avenger. 
Chap.  XI.  Laws  rtspecting  Strangers,  Ag«?d,  Deaf,  Blind,  and. 
Poor  Persons.  Chap.  XII.  Of  Personal  Rierhts  and  Obliga¬ 
tions,  Vows,  Debts,  Pledges,  Usury,  Injuries  done  to  the  pro¬ 
perly  of  others,  and  geiUTal  conduct  in  regard  to  it.  Chap. 
XI 11.  Obligations  and  liiws  respecting  Animals.  To  this 
chapter  there  is  added,  in  tlie  form  of  an  Ap(>cndix,  a  Disserta¬ 
tion  oil  the  most  ancient  history  of  Horses  and  Ilorse-hroediiig, 
in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  coiiutries,  especially  Egypt 
and  Arabia. 

Rook  IV.  Police  Law.  Chap.  I.  Civil  Police.  Chap.  II. 
Military  Police.  Chap.  111.  Ecclcsiaslital  Police,  inclndiiig 
Circumcision  —  Offciiiigs  —  Tithes  —  Ohservutions  and  Ordi¬ 
nances  respecting  the  Sabbath — Festivals.  '  Chap.  IV.  Police 
Regulations  relative  to  Private  Life— Meats— Levilical  Defile¬ 
ments.  Chap.  V.  Miscellaneous  objects  of  Police. 

Rook  V.  Criminal  Law.  Cliap.  1.  Of  PunislimenU. 
Chap.  11  Crimes  against  God.  Chap.  111.  Crimes  of  Lust. 
Clinp.  I\\  Crimes  of  Blood.  Chap.  V.'  Crimes  against  Pro¬ 
perty.  Chap.  VI.  Crimes  of  Malice.  Chap.  VI 1.  Crinici 
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n^ainst  Pan^nts  and  Rulers.  Chap.  VIII.  Of  Judicial  Pro¬ 
cedure.  I'o  this  Hook  is  appended,  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  End  of  Punishments. 

The  importance  of  an  acquaintiVitec  with  the  Mosaic  Laws,  is 
exhiinted  in  a  very  strong  and  iiitereslinu^  manner,  in  the 
introductory  remarks  of  the  Author.  Although  these  laws  are 
not  obligatory  on  us,  having  been  instituted  for  the  use  of  a 
|)eople  in  other  and  very  difterent  circumstances  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  modern  nations  of  Euro|)e,  the  study  of 
them  is  evidently  of  great  moment,  not  only  to  the  Hebrew  phi¬ 
lologist  and  antiipiary,  but  to  the  theologian,  the  lawyer,  and 
the  philosopher,  who  speculate  on  legislative  policy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  elucidating  the  history  of  man. 

•  The  mere  barrister  may  rest  satisfied  with  knowing  the  laws  that 
are  of  authority  in  his  own  country  ;  but  the  man  who  would  con¬ 
sider  laws  philosophically,  or  (to  say  more  in  one  single  word  than  a 
tedious  circumlocution  would  serve  to  explain,)  who  wishes  to  survey 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  Montesquieu,  will  deem  it  his  indispensable 
duty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  other  nations  ;  and  the 
more  so,  the  more  remote  they  arc  in  point  of  time  and  climate.  To 
him  who  knows  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  or  of 
the  nations  contiguous  to  it  in  time  and  situation,  many  things  in  law 
will  seem  necessary,  which  yet,  in  other  circumstances,  must  be 
otlicrwise.  He  will  not  perceive  the  arbitrary  nature  of  law,  and  the 
variations  of  legislative  policy,  which  difference  of  climate  and  a 
hundred  other  circumstances  occasion.  Then  only  will  he  become 
sensible  of  these  things,  anti  begin  without  much  perplexity  to  philo¬ 
sophise,  like  Montesquieu,  on  the  law’s  of  his  country,  when  he  com- 
pares  u  variety  of  laws  that  are  strange,  and  seem  at  first  sight  absurd. 
Hut  what  system  of  laws  offers  to  our  consideration  n  greater  number 
of  new  views,  in  this  respect,  than  those  of  Moses  t  The  people 
whose  government  he  settled,  lived  in  a  climate  very  different  from 
ours.  No  law  of  sucli  high  antiquity  has,  in  one  connected  body, 
reached  our  times  ;  and  on  this  account  alone,  it  is  very  remarkable* 
In  his  day,  many  things  still  retained  much  of  their  original  character, 
which  aflerwards  underwent  alterations,  from  the  multifarious  (whe¬ 
ther  successful  or  unsuccessful)  artifices  of  policy ;  from  tlie  introduc- 
tion  of  new  customs ;  from  abuses  ;  and  even  from  their  very  anti- 
nuity.  But  between  his  laws,  and  the  ancient  laws  of  other  nations,  on 
their  first  establishment,  we  find,  in  those  things  wherein  they  differ 
from  ours,  such  a  remarkable  similarity,  as  would  seem  to  authorbe 
the  conclusion,  that  mankind  at  first,  and  during  the  infancy  of  nc« 
tions,  naturally  light  on  certain  uniform  principles  of  legislation  ; 
which,  however,  must  aflerwards  be  altered,  when  luxury,  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  chicane,  have  arrived  at  maturity  among  any  people. 
While,  therefore,  this  most  ancient  law  of  nations  in  their  infant  state 
remains  unknown,  the  genealogy  of  our  laws  may  be  said  to  be  in¬ 
complete  ;  and  though  the  mere  lawyer  may  comfort  himself  under 
the  defect,  the  pliilosupher  will  always  desire  to  sec  it  repaired** 
pp.  I— 11,  Vol.  1. 
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Co!is*ul(  rtlile  iin|)or(ju\co  atlachcs  to  the  question,  Arc  llic 
civil  laws  of  Moses  still  ohlij^fatory,  or  were  they  ahro<rate<t  in 
the  destruction  of  the  .lewi.sh  Slate  ?  Are  they  hiinlini'  on  us  as 
u  )mit  of  the  will  of  (lod  declared  in  the  Si  rijitures, or  were  they 
limited  to  the  inemhers  of  the  Israelitish  common  w  ealth  ?  'I'liat 
the  adoption  of  parts  of  them  has  heen  inculcated,  is  certain. 
Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  the  consciences  of  many  i^ood  persons 
liave  h*‘en  u;;itated  with  scruples  respect iiii:^  the  |MM’mancnt 
validity  of  some  of  their  enactments,  llovv  fiecpiently  have  the 
persons  who  jiropose  the  suhstitution  of  some  other  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  place  of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  murder,  been 
oppoxd  with  th(‘  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  declares 
that  the  life  of  the  murderer  shall  not  he  spared.  Or,  if  this 
example  he  thoui;ht  irreh'vant,  since  it  is  one  ol  the  Noachic 

!>rccepls,  which  circumstance,  ho\'»e>er,  is  of  little  moment,  as  a 
aw  in  tlie  Mosaic  code  is  the  same  in  autiioiity  whether  it  l)e 
orii^inal  or  adoptetl,  how  often  have  the  cas<‘s>  of  adultery  ami 
usury,  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  to  the  tender  consciences 
of  some  most  worthy  men,  w  ho  have  contemplated  the  (tiH'erent 
practices  of  their  own  country  and  times,  from  those  of  Moses. 
i^Iichaelis  has  xm  v  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  (tod  intended  the 
Mosaic  laws  oidy  for  the  Israelites  ;  that  he  never  meant  them 
to  hind  other  nations  ;  and  that  a  survey  of  them  in  their  con¬ 
nexion  and  Ciaises,  is  suthcit'nt  to  satisfy  onr  inquiries,  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  ohii^ation.  ]Moses,  he  remarks,  frequently  pre¬ 
supposes  a  more  ancient  law,  founded  on  estahlished  usa^e, 
whieh  he  sometiiiu's  confirms,  sometimes  improves,  and  soine- 
tinu*s  aniiids.  'I'his  ancient  triulilionary  law  was  principally 
iVo/;irir/ic,  suited  to  the  state  of  free,  watideiini;  herdsmen; 
and  hence  it  is  eapahle  of  rcc‘ei>in<r  iihisiration  from  tiic  man¬ 
ners  of  the  wanderins:!^  Arabs,  who  retain  much  of  the  ancient 
usai^t'S  of  their  amcKtors.  Besides  this  ancituit  consuetudi¬ 
nary  law,  trad's  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  law¬ 
giver,  of  legislative  policy  founded  on  the  results  of  long  expe¬ 
rience,  anti  indicating  an  Egyptian  origin.  1.  The  foundation 
of  the  government  on  a  system  of  agriculture  which  was  quite 
inquactist'd  hy  the  wandering  herdsmen  ;  '2,  (which  is  one  of 
die  most  tihlieult  piohlems  in  politics,'  rin*  formation  of  a  great 
nnd  powerful  state,  imleptMidently  on  lureigu  commerce,  which 
the  Kgyptians  abhorred  ;  3.  'I’h.e  measures  ii'horteil  to  for 
keeping  the  Israelites  distinct  from  other  nations.  These  are,  he 
thinks,  exuinples  tif  the  intlueiiee  of  Egyptian  legislation,  in  the 
primitive  code  of  the  llehnwvs.  The  force  of  the  consuetudinary 
law  on  the  minds  of  the  |>eople,  was  the  occasion  of  Moses’s  alloir- 
iiig  them  many  things  which  he  could  have  considered  only  as 
ex|M'di(  nt  in  a  political  view  ;  ns  in  the  case  of  divorce,  which, 
according  to  onr  Lord’s  ex)>ression,  “  Moses  suft’ered  because  of 
‘the  hardness  of  their  hearts  ».  e,  their  ancient  and  invctc- 
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rale  cnstoius  ;  ami  hence  it  t'oliows,  that  the  Mosaic  laws,  though 
tlu*  hcst  that  the  Israelites  could  bear,  arc  not  absolutely  and 
universally  the  best,  nor  yet  to  he  imitated  by  every  people. 

*  because  these  laws  proceeded  from  God,  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  they  must  be  absolutely  the  best  possible  laws  :  and  one  writer 
on  dogmatics  has  thence  copied  this  conclusion  from  another,  that, 
although  Christian  sovereigns  are  not  absolutely  obliged  to  abide  by 
the  civil  laws  of  Moses,  yet  since  they  undoubtedly  arc  the  best  and 
wisest  of  laws,  every  prince,  as  in  duty  bound  to  chuse  what  is  best 
for  his  subjects,  ought,  in  reason,  to  imitate  them  as  far  as  possible, 
and  always  adopt  them  in  preference  to  heathen  laws. 

‘  Now,  what  IS  this,  in  fact,  but  to  insist,  that  the  civil  law  of  Moses, 
which  our  theology  has  expelled,  should  be  again  privately  intro¬ 
duced,  as  by  a  back  door?  The  Apostle  Paul  declares,  without  any 
exception,  that  tlie  Mosaic  laws  do  not  bind  us:  but  how  can  we, 
with  a  good  conscience,  have  other  laws,  if  they  are  the  best,  and  we 
are  bound  to  follow  this  best  of  models  ?  They  may  not,  it  is  true, 
immediately  bind  us,  but  they  do  so  mediately^  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  precept,  “  Chuse  what  is  best.** 

‘  But  can,  then,  those  divines  who  have  this  precept  in  their  creed, 
understand  it  rightly,  and  hold  it  for  true  in  all  its  extent  ?  Certainly 
not.  I'or,  c<m  they  l>clieve  that  a  Christian  ruler  is  bound  to  lollowr 
the  example  of  Moses,  in  allowing  polygamy  and  divorce,  without  all 
restraint?  Put  this  qut'stion  to  them,  and  the  probability  is,  that  they 
will  go  too  tar  to  the  other  extreme,  and  maintain,  that  a  ruler  were 
guilty  of  a  sin,  in  even  tolerating  such  things,  although  (lod,  by 
Moses,  allowed  them  ;  just  as  if  among  Christian  subjects,  no  exam¬ 
ple  of  Israelitish  hardness  of  heart  could  ever  be  found. 

‘  From  this  example  we  clearly  perceive,  that  the  Mosaic  laws  are 
not  always  the  best  in  this  sense,  tliat  laws*  more  holy,  and  more  con¬ 
sonant  to  morality,  could  never  be  introduced  among  any  people. 
But  it  will  be  said.  Flow  w'ill  I  obviate  the  difficulty,  that  as  the  laws 
of  God  they  must  still  be  the  best?  The  answer  is  easy  :  tliey  arc 
not  absolutely  so,  but  only  the  best  suited  to  the  tlien  circumstunces 
of  the  people  ;  not  the  best  for  a  Platonic,  but  for  an  Israelitish  re¬ 
public.*  pp.  17 — 19. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  the  Author  prormls  with  much 
pertinency  and  force  of  application,  to  uotice  tJie  circumstances 
niilch  are  of  primary  consideration  in  civil  legislation,  and 
which,  as  they  are  so  very  different  in  different  nations,  require  a 
policy  corresj)oiuling  to  them.  These  are.  Climate — (in  a  warm 
climate  drunkenness  is  far  more  to  he  dreaded  than  with  ns,  and 
therefore  merits  severer  punishment  : — Moses  proliibited  tlic 
kiudling  of  fire  on  the  sabbath,  would  he  have  done  so  in  Nor¬ 
way  ?)  The  fertility  of  the  soil — The  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try —  The  power  and  political  relations  of  neighbouring 
states — The  mode  of  life—  The  fundamental  principle  tf 
the  state — The  notions  of  the  people  as  to  honour  and  dis¬ 
grace —  The  prevalent  notions  ana  feelings  as  to  the  nature 
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and  nererity  of  punuthmenf — Ihfferenre  if  rnnfoms — Th^ 
fomittf  kindu^  and  mouvcvh  of  crimen^  and  the  chicane  winch 
defendn  them — 'the  peculiar  dineattch  which  jtrevail  amowj 
the  people.  Kven  wliiTe  all  these  thinc;s  <lo  not  occur,  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  may  yet  retpiire  other  laws,  of  which 
we  cannot  well,  adopt  one,  without  also  introducing  others  cou* 
nected  with  it.  'i‘he  excellence  of  the  iMosaic  laws  in  not 
]Hinishin((  theft  with  death,  has  been  extolled,  and  the  iinitatiuii 
of  them  ill  this  particular,  rccoinmended  to  modern  lecfislaturs, 
wh(»se  e  nactments  relative  to  property  have  In^en  thought  exces¬ 
sively  rii'orous.  IMi  this  question,  Micliuelis  leans  to  the  side  of 
the  modern  statutes  ;  and  w  ith  rather  too  much  of  the  ap|>earancf 
of  a  sharp  and  flippant  partisan  of  controverted  opinion,  instead 
of  tlie  ^ravo  and  philosophic  temper  which  is  required  by  the 
jicriousness  and  importance  of  the  subject,  he  asks,  What  can  be 
done  at  last  with  tlie  enormous  multitude  of  thieves  where  there 
is  no  slavery  ?  remarkiny^  in  the  suhscqio*nt  senti'iicc,  that 
houses  of  discipline  and  industry  are  very  exjiensive  to  a  state. 
There  is  more  sobriety  in  the  following  passa;;c.* 

*  Such  zealots  would  also  wish,  that  adultery  should,  as  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  he  punished  with  death.  But  as,  in  reason,  the  evidence 
ou^ht  to  be  very  complete,  hefore  a  person  forfeit  his  life,  these  rigid 
legislators  must  then,  for  the  benefit  of  husbands,  who  may  not  be 
able  to  adduce  such  proof  us  a  capital  otl'ence  requires,  be  obliged 
also  to  retain  that  law  of  Moses,  which,  without  judicial  evidence, 
allows  a  man  to  separate  from  his  wife,  if  he  only  knows  that  she  has 
been  unfaithful  to  him. 

‘  flow  many  fathers  of  the  church,  in  their  zeal  for  the  Mosaic 
law,  condemned  the  taking  of  interest,  which  is  also  reprobated  by 
the  canon  law  ?  But  these  foes  of  interest,  should  have  previously 
prohibited  the  sale  of  land ;  for  when  1  can  lay  out  iiiy  money  on 
landed  property,  which  yields  me  interest  for  it,  nothing  is  more  just, 
than  that  my  debtor  should  also  pay  me  interest,  if  he  wishes  me  to 
lend  him  my  money,  and  not  buy  land  with  it. — These  remarks  I 
think  sufficient  to  show,  that  our  legislators  are  not  obligeil  to  adopt 
the  laws  of  Moses,  as  universally  the  best.  If  they  would  wisely 
imitate  his  example,  let  them  regulate  their  laws  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  where  they  are  meant  to  operate,  and  depart  the 
farther  from  his  laws,  the  more  the  situation  of  their  subjects  diflers 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.*  pp.  tTZ,  28. 

In  civil  legislation  it  may  be  possible  to  prescribe  laws,  the 
leading  principles  of  them  possessing  a  permanent  character, 
which  may  maintain  their  place  in  a  national  code  as  perpetual 
ordinances  ;  hut  as  laws  must  he  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  for  whom  tliey  are  made,  and  as  these  arc 
constantly  changing,  the  rides  of  civil  polity  must  necessarily  be 
variable.  Some  laws  will  htn'oroe  obsolete,  and  new  statntoi 
nmst  he  proinulgate<l  as  the  relations  and  manners  of  a  people 
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htH’omo  clifltTeiit.  Hence  nrises  a  questinii  respecting  the 
ancitMit  Hebrew  code  :  Did  Closes  publish  his  civil  l^iws  with  a 
view  to  their  reinaiiuii;'  unaUerahlc  dtiriii^  tlie  subsistence  of  the 
Je''i*^h  state  ?  Miohaelis  admits  that  Moses  no  where  cvplicilly 
declares  whether  his  people,  wlicn  cireumstaiices  cliaiu^ed,  were 
lo  Ik'  at  liberty  to  alter  certain  civil  laws,  or  who  was  to  exercise 
that  rii^ht ;  thoncfh  he  art^ues  that  the  Jewish  law-^iver  never 
meant  to  prohibit  the  itiin!^  itself,  and  endeavours  to  support  his 
opinion  by  eKampIes  ol  actual  alteration.  The  pUrast^  which 
(H*cnrs  as  an  addition  to  many  of  the  IMosaie  statutes,  an 
ordinance  to  ^onr  gcncrationn  for  erer,  he  explains  as 
denotint'  nothlnsf  more  than  an  opposition  to  more  temporary 
ordinances.  Most  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  at^ree  with  the 
leariied  Author,  in  the  opinion  that  the  entire  code  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  either  cnlcnlated,  or  intended,  to  reinnin  in  an 
unalterable  state,  but  they  will  not,  it  is  probable,  acknowledge 
the  force  of  every  argutmutt  wliicii  he  has  adduevd  in  its  support. 
It  is,  we  think,  rather  unfortunate,  that  the  passage  to  which  he 
refer'i  (Lev,  xvii.  4  to  7,  not  xwii.  as  it  is  erroneously  put  down) 
as  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  terms  npn  a 

perpetual  HtatutCy  to  a  law  which  was  afterwards  repealed 
(l)eut.  xii.  15 — *20,  *21,  *2*2)  receives  such  an  explication  by 
the  admission  of  the  various  reading  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the 
^Sept.  as  makes  it  perfectly  consistent  with  the  passage  in  Detit. 
and  precludes  the  necessity  of  construing  the  latter  as  the 
declaration  of  the  repeal  of  a  former  law'. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  many  interesting 
remarks  occur  on  the  (it  ography  of  Pah^sfine,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  assign  its  boundaries  as  the  country  intended  for  the 
n^idence  of  the  Israelites.  Michaelis  thinks  that  the  maps  of 
Palestine  arc  in  general  defective,  not  only  as  they  arc  inaccurate 
in  the  position  of  places,  hui  as  they  represent  the  territories  of 
that  people  as  less  exttmsivc  than  they  really  were  ;  and  he 
certainly  adduces  many  considerations  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
ami  the  chapter  immediately  following,  which  are  deserving  of 
attention  both  as  evidences  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Moses, 
and  as  furnishing  us  with  very  ample  ground  on  which  to  resist 
the  allegations  of  tliose  writers  who  wonhl  impeach  the  authority 
of  the  scriptural  records,  by  representing  the  population  of 
Palestine  as  too  great  for  the  tract  of  country  uhsignc<l  to  it. 
The  promised  land,  strictly  so  called,  was  more  extensive  than 
our  maps  make  it.  A  great  part  of  Li*banon,  with  the  fruitful 
vales  that  intersect  it,  ought  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  tlu;  ten 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  extended  tlicir  settle- 
inents  southward  a  great  way  into  Arabia,  l  lie  country  in  general 
Was  remarkably  fertile ;  and  the  land  in  the  occupation  of 
every  Israelite  being  his  own,  he  could  make  the  best  possible 
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use  of  his  vinoyarils  and  corn  fields.  lU‘sidos  these  conside¬ 
rations,  the  following  are  adduced  by  the  Author. 

‘  In  tlie  last  place,  a  country  of  equal  fertility  in  the  32d  degree  of 
latitude,  will  support  more  inhabitants  than  in  the  51st.  Our  colder 
countries  require  extensive  spaces  for  woods ;  and  if,  for  each  man 
able  to  boar  arms,  I  reckon  only  four  cords  of  wood  yearly,  f  each  216 
cubic  feet)  how  much  space  wdl  be  necessarily  occupied  witn  timber, 
w  here  2,(X)(),0(X)  of  cords  must  be  annually  felled  ?  In  a  w  arm  climate, 
very  little  wood  is  required  lor  fuel,  and  in  Palestine  that  article  wai 
actually  very  scarce.  Again,  how  much  more  w’ool  and  linen  do  we 
require  for  our  clothing  than  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  ?  These 
wants  occasion  the  occupation  of  a  great  deal  of  land,  in  raising 
dax  and  sheep.  The  Israelites  must  probably  had  more  wool  than 
they  could  consume ;  and  of  course  had  it  in  their  power  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  it  to  strangers,  and  with  the  money  thence  arising, 
purchase  articles  w  Inch  their  own  country  did  not  produce  in  sufficient 
abundance. — Farther,  a  country  lying  in  a  climate  somewhat  better 
than  ours,  admits  the  planting  of  vineyards,  and  finds  drink  to  its 
inhabitants  on  the  hills,  which  with  us  are  barren,  or  at  best  adapted 
only  for  wood.  We,  on  the  contrary,  must  employ  a  part  of  our  best 
land  in  raising  barley,  which  furnishes  our  principal  drink. — Once 
more,  in  the  32il  degree  of  latitude,  the  same  ground  treated  as  a 
garden,  may  be  cropped  oftener  within  the  year,  than  with  us;  an 
advantage  fur  which  Moses  expressly  celebrates  Palestine  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  I 

‘  It  will  perhaps  appear  somewhat  trifling  to  observe,  that  people 
in  southern  climates  are  satisfied  w  ith  less  food  than  in  northern  ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  very  certain  ajul  well  known  from  Church  history, 
(si!e  Mosheim’s  Institutiones  ll'ui.  Keel.  p.  169)  that  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Asiatic  fusts  the  stomachs  of  the  French  were  very  dif¬ 
ferently  atfecled  fr«)m  tliose  of  Fgyptuins.  But  it  is  more  important 
to  remark,  that  the  industry  of  husbandmen  in  countries  where 
rain  rarely  falls,  anil  where  the  fields  must  be  artificially  watered, 
far  surpasses  any  thing  that  our  farmers  exhibit.  There  they  learn 
to  make  u.se  of  every  foot  of  land  :  they  cover  the  naked  rocks  with 
earth,  and  raise  walls  to  prevent  showers  from  washing  it  away.  In 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  where  vines  can  be  reared,  we  t»ee  num¬ 
berless  examples  of  this  most  laudable  economy  ;  and  that  Palestine 
was  ancientiv  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  Maundrell  discovered 
many  traces  in  the  course  of  his  travels. — This  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  law  of  Moses,  who  designed  to  provide  at  least  ^80,000  men 
able  to  bear  arms,  with  land  on  this  side  Jordan.  When  in  process  of 
time,  the  population  increased,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  settle 
colonies  in  tlio^c  parts  of  .\rabia,  till  then  only  used  for  pasturage, 
where  water  was  somewliat  abundant,  (for  in  such  a  climate  the 
verv  sand  is  fertile,  where  water  is  found)  or  else  in  the  vallies  of 
mount  Lebanon  ;  and  that  this  was  actually  done,  we  learn  from 
i.  Cbron.  iv.  39 — 42.  and  from  Judges  ch.  xviii,  pp.  104 — 106.  Vol.  1. 

Tlmright  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine,  is  the  subject  of  the 
Uiird  cliapter.  The  extirpation  of  the  C-anaanitt's,  the  Professor 
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inserts,  was  notlnni^  iiiore  than  the  natural  eoiisi*nuenee  ot*  u 
WAV  earrie<l  on,  not  hy  a  soverei|!^n  tor  the  sake  of  aequirin^ 
new  siihjeets,  hut  hy  a  ^>eo|>le  to  ohlaln  lauds  ;  and  who,  in  4)rtler 
to  secure  their  ae({uisitionb,  have  no  altiTiiative  hut  to  despateli 
tliose  who  obstinately  stand  in  their  way,  and  who  will  not 
resign  what  they  hold.  The  vices  and  i<lolatri<'s  too  ol  the 
Cauaanites,  whiclk  were  so  dani^’erous  t'rom  their  teiideney  to 
subvert  the  very  :;round  of  the  Mosaic  policy,  and  to  corrupt 
the  people  for  wliom  he  legislated,  furnish  other  aiul  special 
reasons  for  eirryini^  on  the  tJaiiaauitish  war,  on  principles  of 
incndy  natural  law,  proviiled  the  war  itself  was  just,  'This,  he 
iiuu^:ines,  is  hy  no  means  clear.  Tiie  inhahiiants  of  Palestine 
hail  not  hitluMto  conducted  thems«dves  ns  enemies  to  the 
Israelites.  How  Moses  therefore  should  have  <leolared  war 
nt^ainst  a  nation  that  had  never  attacLi'<l  the  Israelites,  aiul, 
ill  the  name  of  (jod,  have  ma<h'.  a  tjift  of  their  country  to 
his  jieople,  present  a  dillieulty  of  no  slight  moment,  in  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  command  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  a  Divine  law,  to  which  his  authority 
is  atlrihutcil. 

In  the  whole  iiupiiry  on  tiiis  snhjix^t,  justice  demands  that 
allowance  shouhl  he  made  for  the  remoteness  ol  the  |M*riod  to 
which  it  relates,  and  for  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  other  anci<*nt  historians,  who  ndate  wars  without  ev  r  meii- 
tionim*;  the  causes  that  ^avc  rise  to  them.  It  onj;ht  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  he  concluded,  that  hecause  Moses  has  not  assigned  tlie 
causes  of  this  war,  that  there  was  not  a  real  cause  for  it  ;  nor  in 
tlie  ulisence  of  necessary  documents  to  prove  its  justice,  or  tin? 
contrary,  should  it  he  a.ssume<l  that  we  can  assure  ourselves  of 
th(j  precise  iih*as  of  rif^ht  ami  wroui^,  that  Iodised  in  ineirs 
minds  in  those  (Mrly  times.  With  tlii^se  previous  remarks,  the 
learned  Author  proceetls  to  examine  the  reasons  which  have 
biHii  oilercd  in  vindication  of  the  rxterminatiiu^  hostilities 
ai^ainst  the  (^anaanites,  which  were  pre^cribetl  to  the  Israelites 
by  tlie  authority  of  Moses.  'Fhe  eriminality  of  the  nations 
iiiliabitin^  Palestine,  and  the  Divine  donation  of  their  country 
to  llie  Israelites,  cannot,  he  contends,  he  looked  upon  in  the 
lii^hl  of  nil  to  the  I snt elites  of  their  right  to 

invade  the  t'amiamlish  territories.  I'lie  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Nonne  of  Dremcn,  who,  in  a  Dissertation  published  in  l7o5, 
endeavunred  to  found  the  jusiico  of  this  war  on  the  rii^lit 
of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine,  hy  virtue  of  a  partition  frealy 
among  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  ti^staincntary  dona¬ 
tion  ot  their  father,  is  then  reviewed  hy  the  Auihor,  and  its 
pretensions  ai*e  very  satisfactorily  fefnte<l.  ’riie  fpiestion, 
whether  the  Canaanites,  by  their  injuries  to  the  Israelites, 
|H*o Yoked  them  to  the  war,  and  were  themselves  the  aggressors, 
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is  noxt  examifietl.  Micliiu^lis  docl ares  his  iVissutisfartion  with 
tlip  M*ntimeiits  maintaiiipii  hy  Professor  Stifliritz  and  IMr  <)(*pke, 
ill  support  of  (he  atlinuutivo,  id  a  ilisscrtation,  />e  Juntitia 
(\ttts!p  ixmelitiinim  in  hvUtt  adecrsus  Co nrittnifu  Musvrpto^ 
puhlished  in  1750;  and  af(er  noticiiiu^  a  part  of  Professor  Paher’s 
Archwo!o(/y  nf  (he  iiehretrs^  on  which  he  comments  with 
^reat,  hut  apj)ai(  ntly  just  severity,  he  proposes  his  own  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  rii'ht,  and  lahour>  with  coiisiderabie 

inj^enuity,  hut  with  more  confidenci*  in  his  statements  and  argu¬ 
ments  than  they  really  ou^ht  to  challenge,  to  i^tahlish  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  Palestine  had  from  time  immemorial  heen  a  land 
of  Jlehrew  herdsmen,  ami  the  Isruidites,  who  had  never 
ahamloned  their  ri^;ht  to  it,  claimeil  it  npaiii  of  the  Canaauites, 
as  unlawful  possessors.  'I’liis  hypothesis  we  shall  state  more 
copiously  in  the  wonls  of  the  learned  proposer. 

*  From  time  immemorial,  it  (Palestine)  had  been  a  land  occupied 
by  wandering  Hebrew'  herdsmen,  in  which  even  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  dacob,  had  exercised  the  right  of  proprietorship,  traversing  it 
with  herds,  without  being  in  subjection  to  any  one,  or  acknowledging 
tlie  Canaanites  as  their  masters.  The  Plurnicians,  or  Canaanites, 
w  ere  certainly  not  the  original  possessors  of  this  land,  but  bad  at  first 
dwelt  on  the  Ped  Sea,  as  Herodotus  relates;  with  whom  Justin  and 
Abulfeda  in  so  far  coincide,  as  that  the  former  says,  that  they  had 
another  country  before  they  came  to  dwell  on  the  lake  of  Genne- 
zarclh,  or  Deail  Sea;  and  tlie  latter^  that  they  first  dwelt  in  Arabia. 
Moses  is  so  far  from  contradicting  Herodotus  here,  as  has  heen  com¬ 
monly  believed,  that  he  rather  expressly  confirms  his  account,  by 
twice  saying  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  The  Canaanites  veere  then 
in  the  iorid,  Gen.  xii.  6,  and  xiii.  7*  The  word  thett,  cannot  imply 
that  the  contrary  was  the  case  in  his*  own  time  ;  for  then  the  Canaan¬ 
ites  still  dwelt  in  Palestine,  and  their  expulsion  only  began  under  his 
successor  Joshua :  so  that  be  gives  us  clearly  to  understand,  that 
there  had  formerly  been  a  time  when  they  dwelt  not  in  that  land^  but 
somewhere  else,  iiut  another  relation  which  he  gives  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
20 — 50,  compared  with  Deut.  ii.  12 — 22,  is  still  more  decisive*  He 
there  describes  an  ancient  people,  that  before  the  time  of  Edom,  had 
dwelt  in  Seir,  or  as  we  now  call  it,  Idumea,  and  whom,  from  their 
living  in  subterraneous  caverns,  lie  denominates  Horites,  or  Troglo¬ 
dytes.  Of  this  nation,  was  that  one  of  Esau’s  wives,  mentioned 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2,24;  and  as  Moses  elsewhere  relates  that  Esau  had 
three  wives,  two  of  Canaanitish  descent,  and  the  third  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxvi.  54,  35,  and  xxviii.  8,  9)  it  evi¬ 
dently  follow's,  that  the  Horites,  who  of  old  inhabited  Idumea,  must 
have  been  Canaanites.  Consequently  the  Canaanites  originally  dwelt 
in  the  region  af\erwards  called  Idumea,  and  on  the  Red  Sea ;  hut  when 
they  began  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  for  which  they 
became  so  renowned  in  history,  they  migrated  into  Palestine,  the 
situation  of  which  was  peculiarly  advantageous  for  that  purpose.  It 
would  appear,  that  at  first  they  only  established  trading  marts  and 
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factories,  which  could  not  but  be  very  acceptable  to  the  wandering 
hordes,  because  they  gave  f'lecn  an  opportunity  of  converting  their 
superfluous  produce  into  money,  and  of  purchasing  foreign  commo¬ 
dities  By  degrees,  they  spread  themselves  farther  into  the  country, 
improved  the  lands,  planted  vineyards,  and  at  hist  dispossessed  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  just  exactly  as  their  descendants  did  at  Carthage, 
who  first  asked  for  a  liide-hreailth  of  ground  whereon  to  sit,  and  then 
by  an  artful  explanation  got  a  bargain  of  as  much  room  as  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  build  a  city  on,  and  in  the  end  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  country.  As  early  ns  Abraham’s  time,  complaints  were 
made  of  the  herds  not  having  sufficient  room,  from  the  Canaanites 
being  then  in  the  land,  and  crowding  it.  But  this  always  went  on 
farther  and  fartfier ;  and  w  hen  the  Israelites  had  for  a  time  gone 
down  to  Bgypt,  the  Camuinites  at  lost  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
whole  country.  This  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  nation,  the 
Israelites  had  never  given  up  to  the  Canaanites ;  and  therefore  they 
hail  a  right  to  reclaim  it  and  to  conquer  it,  by  force.  If  they  soli¬ 
cited  from  other  nations  a  passage  into  Palestine,  it  was  merely  to 
come  at  their  own  property  again  ;  and  when  they  pa.ssed  the  Jordan, 
and  found  the  Canaanites  in  arms  against  them,  the  latter  had  no 
longer  a  legitimate  cause  to  maintain,  for  they  wanted  to  keep  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property  of  another  people  by  force.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  155— 
l()0. 

This  hypothesis  is  as  luucb  wanting  in  the  necessary  proofs  of 
its  being  the  true  one,  as  is  any  one  of  those  which  the  Professor 
lias  attempted  to  refute,  lie,  in  the  first  place,  assumes,  tliat  the 
appellation  of  Hebrews,  applied  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants, 
was  derived  as  aw  Appellatio  Patron^micUy  from  Eber ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  that  the  ])osterity  of  Eber,  in  the  line  of  Abraham,  had  their 
proper  country  beyond  the  Euphrates,  but  had  at  a  very  early 
period  sent  colonics  into  Palestine,  then  unoccupied  by  any  other 
people  :  both  these  are,  however,  gratuitous  assertions.  'Fhe  Ca¬ 
naanites  were  residents  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Abram’s  going 
thither ;  but,  says  .Micliaelis,  as  Abram  ajipears  to  have  proceedeil 
into  those  extensive  districts  independently  of  the  permission  of 
the  Canaanites,  it  must  be  evident  that  Palestine  could  not  he 
tlie  peculiar  property  of  that  people,  who  he  states  had  a  coun¬ 
try  of  their  own  on  the  Red  Sea.  For  the  same  reason  it  would  . 
seem,  that  it  could  not  be  the  peculUr  projMM  ty  of  the  Hebrews, 
^ho  had,  according  to  our  Author,  a  country  of  their  own  be- 
yoiul  the  Euphrates.  Considerable  stress  is  also  laid,  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis,  on  the  last  command  of' Jacob  to  his 
sons,  to  bury  him  in  his  own  hereditary  sepidchre  in  PaUrstine, 
and  on  the  desire  of  Joseph  to  he  interred  in  the  same  cemetery, 
as  proofs  tliat  the  Israelites  had  not  by  their  descent  into  Egypt, 
abandoned  their  right  to  Canaan.  Tlieir  right  to  it  not  having 
i>een  proved,  rendei*s  it  very  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether 
tliey  had  lost  it  by  prescription  ;  but  if  the  solution  oflfered,  be 
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oxamined,  what  could  be  inferred  from  the  interment  of  Jacob 
anti  .loseph  in  the  field  of  Hebron,  but  that  it  an  ancient 
family  possession,  the  rii^ht  to  which  was  obtained  by  |)urchase  ? 
It  woidil  not  follow  that  the  whole  land  was  Hebrew*  property. 
Abraham  w  as  a  st rammer  and  a  sojourner  in  tlte  land  ;  so  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself  :  so  it  is  said  of  Jacob  (den.  xxxvii.  I.)  tliut  he 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  his  fttlior's  sojonrnin^s  in  the  laud  of  Ca¬ 
naan  ;  and  the  whole  history  is  opposed  to  the  notion,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  the  real  proprietors  of  the  country,  by  the  ri^htof 
inheritance  >ested  in  Abraham  Irom  his  ancestors. 

'riic  Mosaic  legislation  included  ttYo  fuiidamcMital  principles, 
riz.  the  niaintenance  of  the  worship  of  one  dod,  ami  the  pro¬ 
scription  of  Polytheism,  and  prcTcntion  of  intercourse  between  the 
Israelites  and  foreiii^n  nations. 

‘  1'he  first  of  these  principles  had  a  reference  to  religion,  tliough 
not  to  all  and  every  article  thereof ;  for  to  give  one  great  proof  of 
this,  I  find  in  the  Niosaic  system  nothing  that  could  nave  been  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  in  its  purity,  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiali,  or  even 
to  preserve  it  at  all.  A  person  might  have  disbelieved  in  a  Messiali, 
niui  have  puiiliciy  professed  as  much,  without  lieiug  amenable  to  auy 
of  the  >Tosaic  laws  wliich  we  know,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Moses  framed  no  symbolic  books  for  the  people 
to  subscribe,  nor  did  he  publish  any  doctrine,  of  which  the  belief  was 
enjoined  under  pain  of  punishment.  For  instance,  although  he  de¬ 
scribes  (lod  as  all-wise,  almighty,  good,  yet  if  any  man  doubted 
of  this,  or  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  lie  did  not  thereby  become 
liable  to  any  punisluneiit  by  the  law.  The  worship  of  one  only  God^ 
in  so  fur  as  it  stands  opposed  to  idolatry,  was  the  sole  point  which 
Moses  made  it  the  grand  object  of  his  polity  to  establish  and  maintoia 
to  the  latest  period.’  pp.  IbO — 181. 

'Fhesc  nunarks  may  he  of  some  assistance  to  Tlieologians,  in 
their  examination  of  the  Pentateuch. 

From  tile.  Sixth  Chapter,  *  On  the  Form  of  the  Republic,* 
\vc  extract  the  Author’s  account  of  (he  Levites. 

*  I  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  in  general,  which  enjoyed  very  great  rights  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  ut  Israel,  and  whose  uifiuencc  w'as  intended  to  serve  a.s  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  adoption  of  those  hasty  measures  which 
were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  democratic  character  of  the 
governinenL  1  liave  already  ventured  to  represent  this  tiibe  in  the 
light  of  a  learned  nuhlesse. 

‘  If  we  would  duly  understand  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and 
he  able,  without  idle  wonder,  to  account  for  the  rich  revenues  of  the 
Priests  and  lAwites,  we  inu>t  learn  lo  entertain  of  these  two  descrip¬ 
tions  of  persons  whom  1  shall  frequently  class  together  under  tlie  name 
of  the  sacerdotal  body,  ideas  completely  opposite  to  those  which 
commonly  prevail.  For  if  we  look  upon  them  in  no  otIuT  point  of 
view  than  that  of  ministers  of  religion,  their  revenues  cannot  but  ap« 
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pear  exorbitant  beyond  all  bounds.  A  tribe,  including  no  more  than 
tfijOOO  males,  and,  of  course,  not  above  12,000  arrived  at  man’s 
estate,  received  the  tithes  of  600,000  Israelites;  consequently  eacli 
iuilividual  Levite,  without  bavins  to  dechict  seed,  and  the  charges  of 
husbandry,  had  as  much  as  five  Israelites  reaped  from  their  fields,  or 
gained  on  tlieir  cattle.  To  the  priests,  moreover,  belonged  the  first- 
fniits,  which  were,  no  doubt,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  free  gift,  than  a 
tax;  but  which,  from  the  xxxvi.  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  ver.  II,  13,  we 
must  regard  as  having  been  established  by  ancient  usage,  and  which 
amounted  to  about  the  sixtieth  part  of  tlie  crop.  Of  every  sacrifice, 
ofwhicii  the  blood  came  not  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  priest  luid  a 
portion  fixed  by  law;  Lev.  vi.  9  — 12.  vii.  G — 10,  31  ;  and  as  long  lu 
the  Israelites  continued  in  the  wilderness,  this  w’Os  a  very  considerable 
source  of  revenue,  from  its  being  forbidden,  as  a  precaution  against 
idolatry,  to  kill  a  sheep,  goat,  or  ox,  without  presenting  it,  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  offering.  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 9 ;  a  law  which,  by  the 
wav,  served  to  create  a  revenue  to  the  priests,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  yet  no  tithes  from  the  land.  From  every  slaughtered  bi'ast  that 
came  not  to  the  altar,  a  farther  portion  was  also  afterwards  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  priests,  Deut-  xviii.  3,  4.  And  finally,  to  him  came 
every  thing  devoted,  (cherem),  and  all  matters  of  vow,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  ransom  of  the  first-born,  concerning  which,  and  oilier  sources 
of  income,  Numb,  xviii.  5— 32,  may  be  consulted. 

‘  In  regard  to  these  revenues,  which  may  with  justice  be  deemed 
immoderate,  if  w’e  consider  the  Levites  only  as  ministers  of  the  altar 
and  holy  persons,  various  controversies  have  arisen.  Morgan  wished 
here  to  discover  a  government  of  priests,  who  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  exorbitant  enrichment  of  their  order,  and  occupied 
themselves  entirely  with  religious  matters,  without  being  of  any  far¬ 
ther  use  to  the  community ;  and  he  moreover  called  falsehood  to  his 
aid,  with  a  view  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  the  already  too  great 
income  of  his  supposed  spirituality.  Loivmnnt  who,  in  his  Kstutf  on 
the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews^  answered  him  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  that  govcrnnicnt,  makes  the  income  of  the  Levites  less 
than  it  really  was.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tliis  tribe,  which  did 
not  make  the  ji/ieenth  part  of  the  people,  enjoyed  one  tenth  of  tlie 
whole  produce  of  the  lands,  and  many  other  privileges  besides.  For 
mere  ministers  at  the  altar,  mere  clergymen,  this  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  far  too  much.  Guides  to  happiness  we  certainly  should 
have  cheaper ;  nor  are  they  requisite  in  so  great  a  multitude. 

‘  It  will,  however,  probably  be  granted  me,  that  for  the  whole  body 
of  literati,  that'is,  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  physicians,  the 
judges,  the  scribes,  and  keepers  of  tlie  genealogical  registers,  and 
tlie  mathematicians,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  police,  (a  clan 
of  men  whose  importance  is  at  present  too  little  attended  to,)  the 
revenues  of  tlie  Levites,  considerable  as  they  may  appear,  were  by 
ao  meims  too  great.  Let  us  only  calculate  how  inucli  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land  is  now  paid  to  those  who  live  by  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  in  name  of  salaries,  casualties,  fees,  See,;  and  let  us  farther 
consider  of  how  much  consequence  to  the  community  it  is,  that 
judges  at  least,  and  those  men  of  law  to  whose  attention  and  fidelity 
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Die  rigliu  and  property  of  all  the  citizens  are  entrusted,  should,  by 
a  libera]  public  supj>ort,  be  pluced  beyond  all  temptation  of  taking 
briber,  or  of  becoiiiiug,  from  family  cares  and  concerns,  negligent  cm 
the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  puolic. 

*  Now  these  observations  apply  closely  to  the  Levites.  TTiey  were 
not  merely  a  spirituality,  but  literati  of  all  the  faculiieSt  and  by  birth 
obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences,  for  the  cultivation  of 
which  they  were  so  liberally  rewarded.’  Vdl.  i.  pp.  ‘251— 255. 

In  the  further  application  of  these  observations,  Michaelis 
properly  remarks,  that  Moses  no  where  mentions  any  such  pro¬ 
fession  as  that  of  clergymen,  or  that  he  instituted  preaching  on 
the  sahhatli.  The  circumstance  of  (he  priests  and  Levites  j\av- 
iiig  their  abode  fixed  in  forty -eight  distinct  cities  of  their  own, 
altogether  incapacitated  them  from  |M‘rforming  the  duties  of  the 
clergy,  in  regard  to  religious  instinction,  and  what  is  called  the 
cure  of  $ouh  :  for  what  more  absurd  could  he  imagined,  than  our 
liaving  ciiies  in  which  several  hundred  preachers  should  dwell 
together,  wliile  none  lived  in  our  other  cities,  or  were  dispersed 
through  the  country  ?  W e  may  perceive,  therefore,  most  clearly, 
the  iiijiislicc  and  folly  of  tain|>eriiig  with  the  Mosaic  polity,  as 
nflbrding  a  precedent  on  which  to  found  the  system  of  tithes  for 
the  support  of  religious  iiiiti  uctcrs.  Christians,  indeed,  should 
he  ashamed  of  deserting  the  gislative  code  of  Christian  law, 
which  their  Divine  master  has  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  whicli  furnislies  another  order  than  a  direction  to  levy 
tithes  as  the  means  of  supporting  Christian  teachers;  but  wlieo 
they  have  (he  lemerity  to  cite  .iewish  regulations,  as  applicable 
to  the  case,  it  is  quite  time  to  shew  the  egregious  error  of  their 
assumption,  and  the  variance,  of  their  principles  and  practice, 
as  well  witli  the  Levitieal  constitutions,  ns  with  the  commands  of 
Christ,  and  the  conduct  of  tiis  primitive  followers. 

The  Israelitish  law  has  not  only  been  perverted  to  serve  the 
interests  of  tiie  clerical  body  in  difl’evenl  countries,  but  it  ha^ 
also  been  eontijlently  n]»pealed  to  by  the  parties,  wiio,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  controversies  whieii  have  been  agitated  on  the  nature  anJ 
extent  of  the  monarchic  il  oHicc.  maintained  the  Divine  right  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  servile  suhmissioii  of  the  subject,  as  sup¬ 
porting  this  lofty  notio'ii  of  authority.  As  it  has  been  seen  that 
the  Levitieal  laws  do  not  apply  to  Christinns,  so  it  is  obiious  to 
remark,  that  the  Israelitish  law  cannot  serve  as  a  pattern  for 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  government.  Every  nation  may 
have  its  own  peculiar  cotistitution  ;  and  how  much  soever  it  may 
differ  from  the  civil  polit>  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  code,  no  im¬ 
propriety  can  he  charged  to  its  account,  for  thbt  reason.  No 
obligation  hinds  any  cunmninity  under  tn^aven  to  irodcl  iU  civil 
state  after  the  fashion  of  the  Israelitish  consiito^ion.  Besi<lt*s, 
us  that  constitution  varied,  different  models  of  goveriuucut  pro- 
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kcnt  themselves  to  the  students  of  the  liebrew  legislation,  and 
if  nionarchy  he  ussumc'd  as  proftei*  by  one  party,  because  re- 
l»orted  ill  the  Scriptures,  so,  for  the  same  reason,  may  republi- 
cariisin  he  adopted  by  (he  other.  Liinitins:  the  im|uiry,  how¬ 
ever,  to  t!ie  source  from  which  the  Israelitish  monarehs  derivetl 
their  power,  and  the  extent  to  whieli  they  exereiseil  it,  tlic 
answer  to  this  cpiestion,  says  IVIiehiielis,  from  Scripture,  turns 
out  to  he  very  imich  in  favour  of  the  nobler  side  of  freedom. 
Muses  was  so  far  from  appointing  a  kin^  over  tlie  Israelites, 
that  he  merely  ^ave  a  ]»crmission  for  this  ))urposo  at  a  future 
period,  leavini^  it  entirely  at  their  pleasure  to  choose  one  when 
they  ^^hould  iiiul  it  expedient;  so  that  the  kint^  among;  them, 
wa«,  with  all  his  power,  only  the  creature  of  the  people. 

*  'fhe  kini:  of  Israel  was  not  an  unlimited  moiurch,  as  the  defenders 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  of  the  passive  obedience  of  sub¬ 
jects,  are  wont  to  represent  him.  How,  indeed,  could  he  have  been 
so,  when  every  tribe  under  its  own  chief  had  its  own  commonweal, 
aud  even  exercised  the  right  of  war  ?  Saul,  the  first  of  the  kings, 
had  extremely  little  authority  indeed.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  was  almost  nothing  more  than  a  husbandman,  1  Sam.  xi.  5.;  and 
even  aftci  wards,  his  army,  even  in  tlie  field,  shared  with  him  many  of 
the  lights  of  the  supreme  power,  1  Sam.  xiv.  4-f,  45.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  David,  such  was  the  power  of  this  army,  that  he  found  it 
pnident  to  allow*  two  murders  (1  Kings  ii.  32.)  to  pass  unpunished, 
though  lie  did  so  with  extreme  reluctance :  and  in  the  Psalms,  we 
find  him  repeatedly  complaining  of  the  wicked  oppressors  of  the 
IK'opIe,  who  w^ere  too  powerful  for  him,  and  whom  he  would  fain 
have  restrained,  had  he  ouly  been  able.  In  all  this,  we  may  perhaps 
think  that  we  perceive  the  murks  of  a  military  government,  where 
the  army  is  omnipotent,  and  while  it  renders  the  king  iiidependant  of 
tlie  people,  still  keeps  him  in  subjection  to  itself.  Hut  tliis  w'as  by 
no  means  the  case.  Both  king  and  army  w  ere  in  their  turn  so  much 
limited  by  tile  liberty  of  the  people,  that  the  king  seems  not  even  to 
have  had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  the  opening  of 
tlieir  gate.s  to  Jiis  troops.’  pp.  236.  Vol.  I. 

The  Eigiith  Chapter,  on  ‘  Foreign  Relations,’  contains  many 
interesting  particulars,  which  may  he  recommended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  [icrsons,  to  whom  certain  proceedings  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  against  the  people  of  other  nations,  have  appeared  matter  of 
offence.  What  is  advanced  by  the  learned  Professor,  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  David’s  conduct  towards  th»i  Ammonites,  may  serve 
to  shew,  that  that  mode  of  judging  a  transaction,  which  separates 
It  from  its  own  peculiarites  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  brings 
It  to  the  test  of  another  period  and  other  manners,  is  not  the  most 
The  Scripture  is  not  impeached  either  in  its  authority  or 
purposes,  by  the  history  which  it  has  preserved  of  affairs,  against 
''liich  we  may  lake  the  strongest  and  the  most  unexceptionable 
cbjectfan.  This  consideration  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  miud, 
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in  t!»e  porusal  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives; 
tlioiii^li  it  is  not  strictly  involved  in  the  philosophic  and  poUtictl 
discussions  of  these  “  Commentaries.’' 

fTo  be  continued. J 

Art  II.  Sarrafive  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli,  ta 
Africa.  From  the  Original  Correspondence  in  the  possession  of 
the  Family  of  the  late  Richard  Tally,  Fsq.  the  British  Consul. 
4to.  pp.  .‘176.  London.  Colburn.  1817* 

work  which  is  iiiterc'stin^  in  its  contents,  requires 
^  its  authenticity  and  genuineness  to  be  clearly  proveti,  in 
onlcr  that  the  satisfaction  derived  from  it  may  be  coin])lcte. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  made  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  before  us,  that  the 
letters  which  it  contains,  were  actually  written  by  the  Sister- 
in-law  of  the  late  Richard  Tully,  Esq.  his  Britannic  Maji'sty’s 
consul  at  the  court  of  TVipoli ;  between  whose  family  and  that 
of  the  Bashaw,  it  is  shewn  that  a  close  intimacy  existed  for 
many  years.  And  with  this  conviction  of  their  truth  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interested 
in  the  minuteness  of  their  details  respecting  the  private  life  of 
a  people,  known  to  us  only  by  their  systematic  practice  of  rapine 
and  cruelty,  which  makes  them  the  terror  of  civilized  Europe. 
Pictures  of  manners,  to  what  nation  soever  they  may  belong, 
when  they  are  cxhibite<l  by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  them  in  all  their  nicer  shades  and  varieties,  will 
always  attract  the  attention  of  the  ])hilosophic  inquirer,  who 
loves  to  contemplate  the  diflerences  in  tiie  moral  and  inteliectuai 
habits  of  human  beings.  Maniiears  are  at  once  cause  and  eh'ect, 
acting  alternately  upon  each  other.  Particular  modes  of  thinking 
induce  particular  habits  of  living  ;  and  that  habits  of  living  in¬ 
ti  uenee  modes  of  thinking,  we  may  be  convinced,  without  having 
recourse  to  ilistant  countries  for  examples.  The  attention  of 
the  public  has  lately  been  directed  towards  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
with  such  peculiar  interest,  that  every  thing  relative  to  the 
Moors  appears  wor(hv  of  notice.  The  barbarous  sjdendourof 
>1  oorlsh  habits,  realizing  all  that  is  related  of  them  in  the 
iictions  of  the  blast,  the  chivalrous  nature  of  the  exercises  of  the 
young  men,  their  roiuanlie  bravery,  and  we  had  almost  said 
their  romantic  cruelty,  the  pitiable  condition  of  their  women,  the 
alVt'cting  historu  s  which  are  continually  atlorded  in  the  capturcof 
Georgian  and  (Circassian  females,  by  whom  the  seraglios  of  the 
de8|mts  are  chiefly  sujtplied,  and  whose  persons  form  a  regultr 
article  of  commerw  to  a  band  of  'Furkish  traders,  together  with 
innumerable  minor  traits,  which  illustrate  the  force  of  habit  and 
power  of  education,  as  warring  against  the  dictates  of  nature, 
give,  to  these  pages  an  interest  |>eq>etually  varying  and  new. 
T'he  style  in  wliich  they  are  written,  is  free  from  aflecUtion. 
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Uolyin^  upon  tlie  fidelity  and  minuteness  of  her  description > 
ilk»  Author  never  has  recourse  to  llippaney  or  homlmst,  in  order 
to  a*ld  to  their  elT*H*t.  Like  Lady  .'Nlary  Wortley  Monta^nc\ 
they  have  the  merit  of  hriiii^iiiy;  every  thinp^  immediately  before 
the  eye ;  hut  they  far  exceed  liers  in  the  importance  of  their 
statements,  and  at  the  same  time,  never  awaken  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  a  suspicion  that  the  Author  has  been  moro 
anxious  to  say  a  i^ood  thiiii;  than  a  true  one.  'I'he  )>eriod  of 
time  comprised  in  these  letters,  is  from  1783  to  I7tl3.  The 
uiaimers  which  they  descrilK*,  have  not  of  course  sulVered  the 
sli<rlitest  change  duriny^  the  subsequent  years  ;  and  tlie  fierce  and 
barbarous  character  of  Sidy  Useph,  the  present  Hashaw  of 
Tri|)oli,  and  the  youm^est  son  of  AUi  Cozomali,  the  late  llashaw, 
is  delineated  with  a  iidelity  which  time  has  fully  confirmed. 
Some  account  of  the  relatives  of  this  despot,  as  descrilied  by 
[  our  Author,  who  was  in  habits  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy 
uitli  the  female  part  of  his  family,  will  not  he  unacceptable  to 
our  readers.  After  c^ivini^  a  minute  and  iuterestini^  description 
of  the  castle  where  the  Royal  family  reside,  the  Author  remarks  : 

‘  On  entering  the  apartment  of  Lilia  Kebbiera,  the  wife  of  tha 
Ikbhaw,  we  found  her  seated  with  three  of  her  daughters.  The 
eldest  is  married  to  the  diniganecr,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  customs  : 
the  second  to  the  bey  of  Bengazi ;  the  youngest  is  expected  to 
luarry  the  Rais,  or  admiral  of  the  port.  These  men  are  ull  rcne> 
gadoeg,  as  here  they  do  not  mix  the  blood  royal  with  that  of  their 
subjects.  Oflcn  the  princesses  treat  their  husbands,  so  provided  for 
them,  infinitely  worse  than  their  slaves,  particularly  if  their  birth  has 
been  low,  which  happens  sometimes.  The  husband  consoles  himself 
for  the  little  notice  his  wife  takes  of  him,  by  the  liberty  he  enjoys, 
and  the  daily  increase  of  his  wealth  and  consequence,  from  his  high 
i  station  and  connection  with  the  sovereign’s  family. 

I  *  The  countenance  of  Lilia  Kebbiera  bespoke  the  character  given 
I  of  her.  She  is  extremely  afl’able,  and  Ikis  the  most  insinuating 
I  manner  imaginable.  She  is  not  more  than  forty ;  but  her  age  is  not 

i  exactly  spoken  of,  as  it  is  against  the  Moorish  religion  to  keep 

registries  of  births.  She  is  still  very  handsome,  a  fair  beauty  with 
light  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair.  Her  complexion  is  perfectly  delicate, 
but  has  evi  iently  suffered  from  grief,  and  heavy  fasts  imposed  by 
lierself,  owing  to  the  loss  of  some  of  her  favourite  children,  and  the 
I  ‘  present  unhappy  disputes  constantly  arising  among  her  three  sobs, 

I  I  fed  by  the  demon  of  jealousy.  On  visiting  this  sovereign  the  consuls* 
wives  are  permitted  to  kiss  her  head ;  other  ladies  in  tneir  company, 
or  their  daughters,  her  right  hand ;  her  left  she  offers  only  to 
dependants.  If  any  of  her  blacks,  or  any  of  the  attendants  oi  the 
ciutle  are  near  her,  they  frequently  seize  the  opportunity  of  kneeling 
j  down  to  kiss  the  end  of  her  taracan  or  upper  garment.  She  is  adored 
j  by  her  subjects,  which  is  natural,  as  she  is  extremely  benevolent ;  her 
greatest  fault  is,  not  in  spending,  but  in  giving  away  more  than  her 
revenues  afford.  Halluma  is  the  name  given  her  by  her  parents, 
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ami  Lilia  means,  in  Moorish,  Lmly.  She  is  callcil  in  her  familf 
i.ilia  Ilalluma,  but  hy  her  subjects  she  is  styled  Lilia  Kebbiera,  tli'e 
^real  or  greatest  laily.  'Lhe  Iley  her  eUlest  son  has  been  inuriicd 
scveiul  years.  11c  married  at  seveu  years  old.'  p.  *U. 

After  a  iniiiiite  aeeoiint  of  the  splendid  style  of  Lilia  llal- 
luma's  dross,  and  the  doeor  ttioiis  of  her  u])urtinenls,  we  havp 
some  fiirtlior  deseriptioiis  of  the  royal  family,  ainoni'  whom  the 
bashaw’s  eldest  son,  llassan  liey,  makes  a  i^rand  and  iiitc- 
reslinijj  figure.  This  man,  worthy  from  his  courage  and  gene¬ 
rosity  of  a  better  fat»»,  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  younger  brother. 
Sidy  I  soph,  fur  whose  coiiduel  he  had  often  made  excuses  tu 
all  around  him,  attrihiitiiig  it  to  the  impt^tuosity  of  his  age,  uiui 
terming  him  the  ‘  lieautiful  rash  youth.’  'I'he  dreailfid  speo 
taelo  of  a  father  tremhling  for  his  safety  among  his  children,  of 
hrollii*!’  armcil  against  hrother,  so  often  to  he  seen  in  countries 
where  ilespotism  and  treachery  invariahly  go  tog<*lhcr,  cannot 
bo  cunteiuplatt'd  without  a  ])iuuiul  degree  of  interest,  particularly 
as  the  Author  has  the  hajipy  art  of  introducing  to  her  readers 
the  personages  coneerneil,  with  all  the  ell’ectof  life.  During  the 
I'east  of  Ik'iram,  which  commences  immediately  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Fast  of  Hamadan,  and  continues  three  days,  it  is 
the  laudable  custom  of  the  Maliometaiis,  well  worthy  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  other  nations,  to  endeavour  to  make  up  wliatsm'Ter 
<prarrels  and  injuries  may  have  disturlied  the  jieace  of  their 
families  during  the  preceding  year.  To  this  time  Lilia  Ualluma 
had  anxiously  looked,  in  hopes  of  being  then  enaliled  to  put  an 
end  to  tile  disseusions  among  her  sons,  wliicli  filled  her  with 
grief  and  apprehension.  On  the  first  day  of  the  least,  the 
Hasliaw  always  holds  a  mimerous  eoiirt,  aiul  generally  in  a  par- 
tieular  eluimhiT,  built  for  lliat  purpose.  Hut  owing  to  a  pro¬ 
phecy,  of  some  years  staniliiig,  that  lie  shouhi  cud  his  days  in 
this  chaiuher,  hy  being  stubbed  on  the  tbruiie  by  un  unknown 
hand,  the  late  llasliaw  <lid  not  on  this  occasion  follow  bis  iiiclb 
nation  of  resinning  the  eustoin,  alarmed  at  the  serious  misuD- 
derstaiidiiigs  which  had  taken  place  among  his  sons,  during 
the  Itamadan. 

‘  flic  drawing-room,  in  honour  of  llic  day,  was  uncommonly 
crow  ded,  w  hen  ail  tlie  courtiers  were  in  a  moment  struck  with  a  sight 
w  hich  ^celued  to  congeal  their  blood ;  they  appeared  to  expect 
nothing  less  than  the  slaughter  of  their  sovereign  at  the  foot  of  ha 
throne,  niul  themselves  to  he  sacriticed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Tile  three  prim  es  entered  with  their  cliief  oHicers,  guards,  and 
blacks,  armed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  with  their  sabres 
draw  n.  Taicli  of  the  sons,  surrounded  hy  his  own  officers  and  guards, 
went  separately  up  to  kiss  the  Bashaw's  hand,  lie  received  tbem 
with  trembling  ;  his  extreme  surprise  and  agitation  were  visible  to 
every  eye  ;  and  tlie  doubtful  issue  of  the  moment  appeared  terrible  to 
all  present.  The  princes  formed  three  divisions,  keeping  distinctly 
apart,  and  conversed  with  llic  consuU  and  different  people  of  tlie 
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court  as  freely  as  usual,  but  iliil  not  suffer  a  glance  to  escape  to  each 
other.  They  stayed  but  a  short  time  in  the  drawing-room,  each 
party  retiring  in  the  same  order  they  had  entered  ;  and  it  became 
appuent,  that  their  rage  wiis  levelled  against  each  otlier,  and  not 
against  their  father,  though  the  Ihisliaw  seemed  to  recover  breath 
oniy  on  their  departure.  Tlie  next  morning,  the  second  day  of  tlie 
feast,  the  IJey  went  to  his  mother  s  apartments  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  her  on  the  Bciram  She  was  very  anxious  to  see  him  shake  hands 
w  ith  hi<  brother,  Sidy  llamet,  the  second  son  ;  at  least  to  make  up 
tlic  last  breach  between  them.  She  began  by  insisting,  therefore, 
that  tlio  Hey  should  not  touch  her  hand,  till  he  consented  to  stay  with 
her,  wliile  she  sent  to  Sidy  Hamet’s  wife  to  kiss  his  hand,  a  token  of 
respeet  never  omitted  by  any  of  the  w  omen  of  the  family  to  tlie  Hey, 
on  tills  occasion,  unless  tlieir  husbands  are  at  variance  with  him. 
Lilia  llalluma  hoped  by  this  mark  of  respect  from  Sidy  Hamet’s  wife, 
to  begin  the  work  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Hey  and  his 
hrotlier,  ns  tins  would  have  been  the  means  of  disarming  the  anger  of 
Sidy  Tsoph,  the  youngest  son.  'fhe  Bey  at  length  consented  to  his 
mother’s  entreaties,  and  a  message  was  insUintly  seiitti*  Sidy  Hamet’s 
wife,  who  most  unfortunately  was,  at  that  momenl,  attending  on  her 
husband  at  dinner.  The  message  was  delivered  in  his  hearing,  and  it 
is  thought  with  design,  as  there  arc  so  many  intcrmeddlers  at  the 
Castle.  Sidy  Hamet  immediately  ordered  his  wife  to  send  a  very 
severe  answer  hack  to  the  Bey.  His  w'ife  was  so  alarmed  and  hurt  at 
this  new  misfortune,  which  must  occasion  a  further  breach,  that  her 
women  were  obliged  to  support  her.  W  hen  she  recovered,  being 
willing  to  soften  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  she  only  8-*nt  word 
to  the  l>ashaw*s  wife,  that  she  could  not  come  because  her  liushund 
was  eating,  and  begged  her  to  make  us  light  of  it  us  possible  to  the 
hey  ;  hut  the  answer  was  dellvereil  in  the  worst  words  Sidy  Ilumct 
had  delivered  it,  and  the  Hey  left  his  mother*s  presence,  too  much 
enraged  for  her  to  pacilv  him,  while  Lilia  llalluma  remained  ago¬ 
nized,  niedituling  on  the  scenes  of  blood  that  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  soon  perpetrated  in  the  castle. 

‘  On  returning  to  Ins  apartment,  the  Hey  found  tliat  one  of  his 
servants  had  been  laid  dow  n  at  his  youngest  brother.  Sidy  Useph's 
feet,  and  almost  bastinadoed  to  death,  for  a  dispute  with  one  of 
bidy  Useph’s  servants.  Had  the  brothers  met  at  that  nuiinent,  it 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  The  next  morning, 
(the  third  and  last  day  of  Heiram,)  the  Bey  went  again  to  court,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  father.  Sidy  Hamel,  arid  Sidy  Useph,  and  a 
very  numerous  assemblage  of  courtiers,  he  warned  both  his  brothers 
of  putting  his  prudence  any  further  to  the  trial ;  he  said  he  scorned 
to  take  an  unfair  measure,  though  in  his  power  to  silence  both  of 
them  ;  but  that  if  cither  of  them  w  ished  to  call  him  out,  he  would 
condescend  (for  they  had  no  right  to  demand  it  of  him)  to  meet  them 
on  the  Pianura,  where  he  did  not  fear  the  zeal,  or  numbers  of  his 
people,  and  where,  if  they  irritated  him  too  much,  he  w'ould  shortly 
summon  them  to  feel  his  power.  The  Bey’s  suite  seemed  hardly 
ahle  to  abstain  from  contirming  w  ith  their  actions  what  their  master 
had  ^uid,  who  upon  saluting  his  father,  retired  from  the  court. 
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*  'Fbus  Hnishcil  tfic  preat  fenst  of  IWirani,  and  with  it  all  the  hopfi 
of  the  Bashaw’s  wife,  who  had  reckoned  so  much  on  ol)l iterating  tli® 
dissentions  of  the  castle.  She  is  most  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  When 
they  speak  of  her,  they  say  she  is  nn  ornament  to  the  throne,  an 
afteclionate  mother,  and  a  friend  to  the  human  race;  her  actions,  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  are  constantly  guided  by  humanity  and  benevolence.* 

pp. 

I'hese  tlisseiitions  ilaily  increasing,  soon  assnnie  an  a])poar* 
ance  coiiiplefelv  dramatic,  and  the  impression  which  the  ndatiou 
of  them  is  cah;nl  ite<l  to  make,  is  ht‘ighti*ned  by  the  gorgeous 
costume  and  oriental  grandeur  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  actors  in  tluMU,  wlficli  give  to  the  slight»^st  incident  an  air 
higidv  romantic,  'i'he  doting  father  weakly  sustaining  the  cause 
of  his  iiUd  son,  by  whom  finally  ho  is  dethroned,  against  his 
awful  h«*ir,  whose  virtues  more  Jnstly  nMuh*r  hitu  the  favourite  I 
of  his  ami  d)le  mother,  the  weak  and  vacillating  Sidy  llamet, 
"whose  trcacherv  to  his  4*lilcsl  hiother  is  pnnishctl  hy  tlie  cruelty 
of  his  youngest,  with  whom  he  leagues  against  linn,  the  yurious 
iiilrignes  ami  caluds  (»f  tin*  females  in  tin*  castle,  the  nndaiiiitod 
courage  and  uususp<*ctitig  generosity  of  (he  uid'ortnnate  llassan 
Hey,  the  aitaehment  of  his  attemluiits  to  his  person,  the  horrors 
of  siege  and  famine  into  which  the  daring  amhitiou  of  Sidy 
I’seph  plunges  his  subjects,  all  aflord  a  picture  highly  striking 
ill  itself,  ami  particularly  intcrcsliiig,  as  it  could  lu;  presiMitiHl 
only  hy  one  who  posscss<*d  advantages  similar  to  those  of  our 
Aiitlior,  in  the  particular  situation  in  yyhich  she  was  placed  with 
nsspect  to  the  ap  ointment  Mr.  Tully  held,  and  the  personal  iu- 
timacy  and  actual  attachment,  yvhich  from  a  vaiicty  of  causes  ex¬ 
isted  hetwceii  the  ladies  in  his  family,  and  tlu*  royal  iiihaliilants 
of  the  ca-*(le.  Passing  over  various  contentions  and  feuds 
among  (In'  hrc.thcrs,  in  all  of  which  the  moderation,  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  cipianimity  of  llassan  Hey  appear  conspicuous,  wo 
cannot  refrain  from  l.iyiug  heforc  our  readers,  the  tragical  etui  of 
a  prince,  yyliose  talents  and  virtues  would  have  graced  any  of 
the  ‘  legitimate  monarchies'  of  Kuropc,  and  whose  miserable 
fate  it  was,  even  in  tleath,  to  have  apparent  cause  of  reproach 
against  those  w  ho  most  loved  him,  while  ho  lell  hy  the  hand  of 
him  yyhoin  he  had  so  often  endeavoured  to  exonerate  from  the 
susjiicion  of  harbouring  evil  designs  against  him. 

‘  iSidy  Pseph’s  success  in  a  plot  so  diabolically  laid  against  the 
Bey,  is  amongst  those  wonders  which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
Tired  of  waiting  longer  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Bey,  he  came  to  th€ 
town,  more  determined  and  belter  prepared  to  complete  (lie  dreadful 
.act  than  he  had  been  before.  He  brought  witli  him  his  chosen 
blacks,  whom  he  had  well  instructed.  The  moment  he  entered  the 
cattle,  he  proceeded  to  his  mother  Lilia  Halluma's  apartments,  to 
whom  he  declared  his  fixed  intention  of  making  peace'*  witli  his 
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eldest  brother,  and  entreated  her  to  forward  his  wishes,  by  sending 
for  the  Bey,  to  complete  tlieir  reconciliation  in  her  presence*  Lilia 
Halluma  transporteu  with  the  idea  of  seeing  her  sons  ugnin  united, 
as  she  flattered  herself,  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  sent  instantly  to 
the  Bey*  who  was  in  Lilia  Aisher’s  (his  wife)  apartment,  a  contiden- 
tial  message,  informing  him  that  his  brother.  Sidy  Useph,  was  with 
her  without  arms,  and  waiting  to  make  peace  with  him,  that  she 
would  herself  join  their  hands  together,  and  tliat  by  ‘  the  Bashaw’s 
head  the  Bey,  if  he  loved  her,  w'ould  come  to  her  directly  un¬ 
armed  ’  rhe  Bey,  actuated  by  the  tirst  impulse,  armed  himself 
with  his  pistol  and  sabre,  to  obey  tlie  summons. 

*  Lilia  Aisher  knowing  the  impartial  tenderness  of  Lilia  Halluma  for 
all  her  children,  was  sure  no  open  danger  could  threaten  his  life : 
her  only  apprehensions  w’ere  from  secret  plots,  but  this  the  Bey  would 
never  listen  to.  At  the  present  moment  Lilia  Aisher  trembled  for 
fear  a  report  of  the  IWy’s  passing  through  the  haram,  to  Lilia  Hal¬ 
luma,  with  so  hostile  an  appearance,  so  contrary  to  the  rules  of  it, 
might  give  a  pretext  for  the  Bey’s  being  treacherously  assaulted  by 
Sidy  Useph's  people.  She  therefore  observed  to  him  that  as  he  was 
going  to  his  mother’s  apartment,  where  it  was  at  all  times  sacrilege, 
(according  to  the  law's  of  Mahomet,)  to  carry  arms,  his  going  lliere 
armed,  utler  the  message  Lilia  Halluma  had  sent  him,  would  seem 
as  if  he  meant  to  assassinate  his  brother,  and  thereby  draw  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  castle  upon  him.  The  Bey,  after  hesitating  a  moment, 
unarmed  himself,  embraced  Lilia  Aisher,  and  was  departing,  when 
she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  presenting  him  his  sabre,  entreated 
him  not,  however,  to  depart  wholly  defenceless,  and  she  would  not 
let  him  go  till  he  had  yielded  to  her  supplications.  When  the  Bey 
came  to  his  mother’s  room,  she  perceiving  his  sabre,  begged  of  him, 
(assuring  him  his  brother  had  no  arms)  to  lay  it  aside,  before  they 
entered  into  conversation.  The  Bey,  to  whom  there  could  not  ap¬ 
pear  the  smallest  reason  for  suspicion,  willingly  delivered  his  sabre  to 
his  mother,  who  placed  it  upon  a  window  near  which  they  stood,  and 
she,  feeling  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  the  Bey’s  intentions,  and 
being  completely  deceived  in  those  of  Sidy  Useph,  led  the  two  princes 
to  the  sofa,  and  seating  herself  between  them,  held  a  hand  of  each  in 
hers,  and,  as  she  afterwards  declared  to  us,  “  looking  at  them  alter¬ 
nately,  she  prided  herself  on  having  thus  at  last,  brought  them  toge¬ 
ther  to  make  peace  at  her  side.” 

‘  The  Bey,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  endeavoured  to  convince 
his  brother,  that  though  he  came  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
making  peace,  yet  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  it  on  his  part ; 
for  that  as  he  had  no  longer  sons  of  his  own,  he  considered  Sidy 
Useph  and  his  brother  as  such,  and  would  always  treat  them  as  a 
fether,  whenever  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Sidy  Useph  declared 
himself  satisfied,  but  observed,  that,  to  make  Lilia  Halluma  com¬ 
pletely  happy,  there  could  be  no  objection,  after  such  professions  of 
friendship  from  the  Bey,  to  seal  their  peace  with  sacred  oaths  upon 
the  Koran.  The  Bey  replied,  “  With  all  his  heart,’’  that  “  he  was 
ready.”  Upon  which,  Sidy  Useph  rose  quickly  from  his  scat,  and 
loudly  called  for  the  Koran — the  word  he  had  given  to  his  eunuchs 
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for  liis  |iistols,  two  of  wliich  were  brought  and  put  into  his  hands; 
when  he  instantly  discharged  one  of  them  at  hishrotlier,  siWted  by  his 
•mother’s  side.  The  pistol  hurst,  and  Lilia  Haliutna  extending  her 
hand  to  save  the  Hey,  had  her  fingers  shattered  by  the  splinters  of  it. 
l‘he  hall  entered  the  Hey  in  the  side :  he  arose,  however,  and  seiz. 
ing  Ins  sabre  from  the  window,  made  a  stroke  at  hishrotlier,  hut  only 
wounded  him  slightly  in  the  face;  upon  which  Sidy  I’seph  discharged 
the  second  pistol,  and  sliot  the  Bey  through  the  body. 

‘What  added  to  the  affliction  of  Lilia  Halluma,  at  this  tragical 
event,  was,  that  the  Hey,  erroneously  supposing  tliat  she  had  hetraved 
him,  exclaimed,  after  being  wounded,  “  Oh!  madam,  is  tins  the  last 
present  have  reserved  for  your  eldest  son  From  her  favourite 

5on,  what  must  these  words  liave  produced  in  the  heart  of  the 
mother!  Sidy  l^seph,  upon  seeing  his  brother  fall,  instantly  called 
to  his  blacks,  saying,  “  There  lies  the  Hey — finish  him  1”  In  a  mo¬ 
ment,  they  dragged  him  from  the  spot  where  he  was  yet  breathing, 
and  ilischargcd  their  pieces  into  him.  Lilia  Aisher,  hearing  the 
sudden  dreadful  sound,  broke  from  her  women  wlio  endeavoured  to 
keep  her  from  the  sight,  and  springing  into  the  room,  clasped  her 
bleeding  husband  in  her  arms;  while  Lilia  Ilalluina,  in  endeavouring 
to  prevent  Sidy  IJseph  from  distiguring  the  body,  fainted  over  it, 
from  agony  of  mind.  Live  of  Sidy  Useph’s  blacks  were  at  the 
same  moment  stabbing  it  us  it  lay  on  the  floor,  after  which  miserable 
triiiniph  of  their  master  they  fled  with  him. 

•  'Ibis  wanton  barbarity  in  thus  mangling  the  Hoy’s  remains,  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  distressing  spectacle.  Lilia  Aisher,  at  this  sight  of 
horror,  stripped  off  all  her  jewels  and  rich  apparel,  and  throwing  them 
into  the  Hoy’s  blood,  took  from  the  blacks  the  worst  haracan  among 
them,  making  that  serve  for  her  whole  covering;  thus  habiting  lier- 
self  as  a  common  slave,  and  ordering  those  around  her  to  cover  her 
with  ashes.  She  went  in  that  state  directly  to  the  Hashaw,  and  said 
to  him,  “  that  If  he  did  not  wisli  to  see  her  poison  herself  and  her 
children,  he  must  give  immediate*  orders  that  she  might  quit  the 
castle,  for  that  she  would  not  live  to  look  on  the  walls  of  it,  nor  to 
walk  over  the  stones  that  could  no  longer  be  seen  for  the  Bey’s  blood 
with  which  they  were  covered.”  ’  pp.  231.  233. 


T'hc  misery  and  confusion  occusioirmI  by  this  deed  of  treacher¬ 
ous  and  most  unnatural  cruelty,  is  described  with  all  the  fervour 
of  one  personally  interested  for  the  sutlorers,  and  almost  as  if 
she  were  an  eye  witness  of  the  facts.  Hut  we  turn  from  scenes 
so  revolting  to  human  nature.  T  he  perpetrator  of  these  atro¬ 
cities,  we  have  already  said,  is  the  present  Bashaw  of  T'ripoli ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  great  a  resemblance  the  generality 
of  the  Moorish  princes  hear  to  one  another,  as  it  resjiects  both 
education  and  habits,  wc  can  have  hut  very  slight  confidence  in 
the  probability  of  a  treaty  or  promise  being  kept  by  any  one  of 
them,  longer  than  it  may  suit  his  interest,  or  indt'cd  his  incli¬ 
nation. 

Sidy  liamet  had  studied  in  a  very  bad  school  ;  his 
intimaU'  and  model  was  Muley  Yeried,  emperor  of  Morocco, 
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in  I70v\  nlins*'  crimes  coiiUl  sc«nrccly  be  detailed  in  a 
rumhrniis  vohiine,  while  his  aciiens,  divested  of  tlu*ir  cruelties, 
woulii  not  add  n  simple  j^a'^e  to  the  annals  of  history.  This 
Ici^itimate  monarch,  hy  way  of  making:  some  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  his  yctith,  before  l»e  attained  the  throne,  undertook  a 
|)il£frlina";e  to  .Mecca,  accompanit'd  with  seven  wives  to  solace 
linn  on  (in*  road.  Amon<'  the  various  amusements  with  which 
lie  enlivened  his  penitential  journey  to  the  tomh  of  the  Prophet, 
we  find  him  shaving  a  venerable  i>L()or,  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  ao'e,  to  shew  his  taste  for  humour ;  takiiii^  aim  with 
ball  at  the  brims  of  the  ('hristians’  hats,  to  prove  himself  a  cor¬ 
rect  marksman,  robbing;  the  otViccrs  in  his  train,  of  the  money 
solemnly  entrusted  to  them  by  his  father,  for  an  expiatory 
oiftMini;*  at  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  bastinadoiiit^  his 
slaves  to  death;  thus  trackinq;  his  way  to  the  Holy  Cities,  in 
blood  and  desolation. 

In  countries  were  the  stronger  sex  arc  so  unbridled  in  their 
passions,  and  the  weaker  are  placed,  by  education  and  a  bar¬ 
barous  policy,  so  entirely  at  tln*ir  mercy,  or  rather  under  their 
tyranny,  it  may  easily  be  imai^ined  that  dreadful  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  power  freijuently  occur,  'riiere  are,  however,  amon^ 
them,  some  of  a  contrary  nature,  and  which  ajipear  lirii^hter 
from  the  ^loom  of  contrast.  Of  this  kind,  is  the  conduct  of 
llad^i  Abderrahman,  who,  many  of  our  readers  may  recollect^ 
was  in  Kni^lund  in  1787,  as  ambassador  from  the  Bashaw,  by 
wlioin  he  was  highly  and  justly  resjiected.  His  deportment 
towards  l/dla  Amnam,  his  Hreek  Slave,  a  female,  whose  history 
cannot  be  read  without  exeitini^  admiration  for  tier  virtues, 
i^  highly  advantai^cous  to  his  character.  Indeed,  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  (ieor^ian  and  Circassian  women,  cannot  be  con¬ 
templated  without  the  strongest  feelings  of  compassion. 
Kducated  Irom  their  cradles  hy  their  parents,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  hein;'  sohl  as  slaves,  or  livini'  in  the  continual 
liread  of  the  incursions  of  Turkish  robbers  makins^  them  so, 
their  attractions  are  only  so  many  snares  aiijainst  their  liberty 
and  their  hapjiincss  ;  their  fate  is  continually  at  the  disposal  of 
caprice,  and  the  most  favourable  fortune  that  awaits  them  is 
luxurious  indolence,  gori^oous  apparel,  and  the  obsequious  at¬ 
tendance  of  sisters  in  aiHiction,  still  more  unfortunate  than 
themselves.  A  history  of  the  capture  and  recovery  of  two 
iieorj^ian  ladies,  related  at  pasje  01  ^  is  a  complete  romance, 
though  IK)  doubt,  there  are  many  similar  histories  to  be  found  in 
the  annuls  of  female  misfortune  in  that  country.  The  story  of 
the  cruel  separation  of  a  betrothed  pair,  at  paire  160,  will  recall 
to  many  of  our  readers  an  incident  of  a  similar  nature  most 
toucliinn^ly  portrayed  two  years  since,  at  the  Exhibition  of 
Somerset- House,  by  the  faithful  and  spirited  pencil  of  Allen, 
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ill  liis  picture  of  llic  sale  of  Circassian  captives.  To  (he 
fiMualc  part  of  our  readers,  this  voliinie  presents  aluiiulance  of 
matter  that  must  at  once  aiiuise  them,  and  awaken  a  strong 
sense  of  the  advantages  which  they  possess  under  the  hlcssed 
influence  of  a  relii^ion,  whieli  assigns  to  their  sex  an  importance 
in  society  ctpially  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  (heir  virtues, 
and  the  happiness  of  those  towards  whom  they  are  directed. 
When  they  see  (he  frivolities,  the  intris^ues,  the  jietty  cares,  the 
distractint^  jealousies,  to  which  the  unfortunate  women  we  have 
been  descrihinsj,  have  recourse,  to  till  up  their  time,  the  itjno- 
rance  in  which  their  minds  are  kept,  the  tyranny  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  surely  they  must  ndlect  with  irratitude  upon  the 
eleu^aiiceof  mental  pursuit,  the  endoarinij  confidence  of  iloinc'stic 
intercourse,  and  (he  (  (pudity  of  treatment  by  which  their  own 
condition  is  distint^uished. 

Nor  is  it  men  ly  to  the  minute  description  of  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  rare  and  curious  as  it  is,  that  these  pa*;es  owe  their 
inteivst.  Many  other  particulars  relative  (<»  the  Moors  are  re¬ 
lated  with  eipiul  precision.  The  |>ro^ress  of  a  destructive 
plairtie,  the  manner  of  tieatins^  the  sick  and  mourninsr  over  the 
(lea<l,  the  state  of  (he  harvests  and  causes  of  famine,  with  many 
])urticulars  relative  to  (he  manner  of  crossiny^  the  deserts,  are 
.all  hit^hly  worthy  of  notice;  as  well  as  a  number  of  itMuarks  on 
the  dispositioii  of  the  Moors  in  general,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  IMiristians  at  Tripoli,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  they 
are  subjected  at  Alj^jiers. 

'I'he  dreadfid  plaijue  which  rasped  during  the  time  of  Mr. 
Tully’s  embassy  to  Tripoli,  ap{H*ais  to  have  been  j^reatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  horrors  of  famine,  to  which  the  country  has  been 
subj(»ct  of  late  years,  owinij^  to  the  failure  of  the  rains,  which 
has  caust'd  such  an  alteration  in  the  harvests,  that  instead  of  the 
abundance  which  tbrn.erly  distiu^iiisluMl  this  country,  and 
f'uabled  it  to  supply  many  parts  of  the  world  with  its  overjdus, 
the  may^nilicent  t^janaries,  which  were  dii"  so  deep  in  the  earth 
that  it  was  saiil  corn  woidd  keep  ^ood  in  them  a  hundred 
years,  ore  now  entirely  emjity  ;  and  even  with  the  aid  of  im¬ 
portation,  the  inhabitants  can  seldom  depend  upon  having  fully 
sullieieut  for  tlieir  wants.  'riicsc  pliysicul  cbaii^es  in  (lie  eoii- 
stitiition  of  nature,  are  always  highly  deserving  of  inquiry. 
The  alterations  in  our  own  climate  come  on  {gradually,  and  al- 
most  iin|»eicep(i!dy  ;  yet,  that  they  do  take  place,  our  own  ex- 
pt'rienee  mu^l  hei^iii  to  eoiiviuce  us,  even  were  it  unaided  by 
the  rei'ol lections  of  our  {grandsires. 

'rhe  de.-olation  and  misery  which  our  Author  describes,  is 
ri'sultiuir  from  the  conjoined  atilictions  of  t)la^ue  and  famioe, 
tbes^rf'Ot  scouiijcs  of  the  buiiKin  race,  ore  pleasiuu;ly  rclievetl  by 
OiTusional  instances  of  that  tendcrucss  and  compassion,  which 
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it  is  one  of  sufferins^  to  call  forth  in  us  towards  each 

Ollier 

‘  Eight  neople  in  the  last  seven  days,  wlio  were  employed  as  pro- 
viilors  for  ine  house,  have  taken  the  plague  and  died.  He,  who  was 
too  ill  to  return  with  what  he  had  brought,  consigned  the  articles  to 
his  nt  xl  neighbour,  who,  faithfully  finishing  his  commission,  as  has 
always  been  done,  of  course  succeeded  his  unfortunate  friend  in  the 
same  cmnloyment,  if  he  wished  it,  or  recommended  another.  It  has 
happened  that  Moors,  quite  above  such  employment,  have,  with  an 
earnest  charity,  delivered  the  provisions  to  the  Christians  who  had 
sent  for  them.  The  Moors  perform  acts  of  kindness  at  present, 
which,  if  attended  by  such  drea<lful  circumstances,  would  be  very 
rarily  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Christendom  An  instance  very 
Ltd}  occurred  of  their  philanthropy.  A  Christian  lay  an  object  of 
misery,  neglected  and  forsaken ;  self  preservation  having  taught 
every  friend  to  fly  from  her  pestilential  bed,  even  her  mother  !  nut 
slic  found  in  the  barbarian  a  paternal  hand ;  passing  by,  In*  heard  her 
moans,  and  concluded  she  was  the  last  of  the  family;  and  finding  that 
not  fhe  case,  he  beheld  her  with  sentiments  of  compassion,  mixed 
with  horror.  He  sought  for  assistance,  and  till  the  plarfiie  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  ravages,  and  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings,  he  did  not  lose 
si^dit  of  her,  disdaining  her  Christian  friends,  who  left  lier  to  his  be- 
volent  care  ’  p.  S9. 

It  is  hut  justice,  liowcver,  to  remark,  somewhat  in  exteiina- 
tion  of  the.  (Miristians,  that  the  Mubomodan  doctrine,  which  de- 
clun'stliat  fale  ‘  is  inevitable,  and  to  oppose  destiny,  is  sacrilege,’ 
r.mst  give  to  Moorish  benevolence  a  degree  of  intrepidity  of 
nhirh  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  physical  nature,  and  a 
more  eularg(*d  notion  of  free  will,  niiglit  |)robahly  de|)rive  it. 
\  rich  Moorish  merehuiit,  who  bad  fle<l  from  the  eity  to  a  soli¬ 
tary  r(K  !v,fo  avoid  the  danger  of  infection,  struck  with  the  <*nor- 
mity  of  his  crime  in  thus  fleeing  from  bis  fate,  returned,  and 
laced  every  pi*ril,  by  ''ay  of  making  expiation  for  the  distrust  he 
liad  manifested  towards  Heaven  ;  and  even  in  the  death  of  the 
imfortiinate  Bev,  the  doctrine  of  necessity  seemed  to  ae(|uire 
achlitional  streiigtii;  for  all  around  bim  saw  bis  danger,  and  en- 
<leavoured  to  warn  him  of  it  ;  be  alone  ap|K‘areil  wrapped  in 
hUal  securitv. 

It  IS  certain,  however,  that  the  Christians  are  treated  with 
mueli  more  ktiidiiess  and  consid(‘ration  at  Tripoli,  than  in  any 
other  of  the  ’tfalioir.etan  states  ;  and  it  should  always  be  borne 
iti  his  mind,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  difference  of  religion,  which 
renders  the  Christians  in  g'eneral  objects  of  hatred  to  the  JVfn- 
homotaiis,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
ilifl’eriMiee  was  manitested  in  the  Holy  NV'ars,  as  they  were  most 
niiliolilv  teriiHsi. 

‘  They  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  cause  w  hich  produced  that  hatred 
m  their  predecessors,  who  were  provoked  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
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oftlic  (Vusailcp,  wlirn  the  hlooil  of  their  countrymen  was  indiscrirni- 
nately  shed  tor  followine  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  and  since  which 
the  name  ofa  C'hristian  is  hold  in  abhorrence  in  the  diderent  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Levant.  The  uncivilized  communities  throughout  Africa 
and  Asia,  have  confirmed,  with  their  latest  breath,  this  hatred  to  their 
children.  Si*ven  hundred  years  Iiave  not  obliterated  from  the  unlet¬ 
tered  mindoftlu'  Arab,  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts, 
were  buried  by  ilte  Christians  under  the  wreck  of  the  Saracenic  Em¬ 
pire.’  p.  3j!L 

Such  are  (lie  fruits  of  persecutions  iijion  the  plea  falsely  called 
religious!  Surely,  if  (here  he  really  the  progress  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  human  intellect,  which  is  boasted  of  under  the  va¬ 
rious  aids  to  knowleiige  and  science  poss(*ssed  in  the  present 
day,  it  will  lie  iiinnifosted  in  the  extension  of  religions  freedom, 
jirogressing  towards  complete  emancipation  ;  in  keeping  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ditliueiiee  between  things  temporal  and  things  eternal,  as 
far  as  human  iutt‘rf»*n*nee  may  Im*  concerned. 

We  now’  eoiiclmh*  our  remarks  on  a  work,  every  page  of 
whieli  abounds  witli  the  most  euiious  ami  interesting  maimers; 
hut  we  (aniiot  close  without  staling,  that  the  pidiiication  of 
it  forms  an  honourable  (('stimony  to  the  merits  and  uhilities  of 
Mr.  'rully,  whieii  enabled  him  eontiiuially  not  only  to  extri* 
cute  himself  and  his  family  from  the  most  trying  situations, 
but  also  to  extend  his  protection  at  all  times  to  the  distressed, 
and  which  cominaiidetl  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tripoli,  during 
the  time  of  its  greatest  troubles,  a  respect  which  was  manifested 
in  guarding  his  house  from  the  slightest  iiieonvejiieiufe. 


Art.  III.  I'hc  Life  of  IVilliam  HuitoHt  F.^4,iS. 8'.  including  a  particu¬ 
lar  Account  of  llie  Itiots  at  Birmingham  in  1791.  '^I'o  which  is 

subjoined,  the  History  of  Ids  Family,  written  by  Himself,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  Daughter,  Catherine  Hutton,  8vo.  London.  Bald¬ 
win  and  Co.  lSlt>. 

4  N  anto-hiograplier  treads  on  slip|>ory  ground,  and  re(|uires 
no  small  share  cither  of  modesty  or  wisdom,  to  make  his 
venture  safe.  Men  have  usually  imicli  to  say  of  themselves,  and 
to  very  little  purpose.  T'o  themselves  they  are  an  exceedingly 
delightful  theme  ;  and  they  are  somewhat  apt  to  sup|)osc  that 
what  they  find  so  porfeetly  agreeable,  cannot  fail  to  be  eijually 
interesting  to  others.  Mr.  Hutton,  it  would  seem,  has  formed 
n  very  sufticient  ostimale  of  liis  own  importance;  and  Ids 
daughter,  with  a  right  feeling,  and  which  claims  respect  and  for¬ 
bearance,  even  in  its  exaggerations,  seems  fully  to  assent  to  the 
correctness  of  her  fat Iut’s  opinion.  Something,  however,  must 
he  allowed  for  the  honest  exultation  of  a  man  who  hail  raised 
himsedf  from  the  lowest  order  of  society,  and  from  a  eorr(*spoiicl- 
ing  deficiency  of  education,  to  a  respectable  station,  to  coinjM’- 
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itMU  woaliliy  And  to  the  di!);nities  oi*  HUthorshi[>.  In  tliis  last 
allolim'iit  of  earthly  hlessinu^s  he  was  not  ijnife  so  eminent  as 
ill  the  two  f(»riner.  lie  was  rieh,  and  he  deser\ed  his  wealth, 
lor  he  was  dilij^ent  and  dexterous,  lie  was  respected  hy  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  lor  he  was  honourahle  in  his  dealinijs,  fair  in  his 
i^eiieral  <*haracter,  and  actively  einployt*il  in  his  liiiinble  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Uut  as  an  author,  his  clainis  are  of  a  somewhat 
lower  description,  lie  was  an  antiquary,  without  that  lar^e 
aiiii  enliu;htened  knowledge  of  antiquities,  whieii  is  an  indispen- 
sahie  ))re-re4|uisite  to  antiquarian  research.  He  was  a  writer 
without  style,  a  ))oet  without  the  slii^htest  infection  of  the 
])octie  character,  and  a  humourist  without  humour.  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  w  ithout  some  lurkiui'  suspicions  that  this  mi^ht 
be  the  case,  and  yet  to  have  dallied  with  a  hope  that  ho  ranked 
lii^h  in  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  his  lite¬ 
rary  name  mi<;ht  <^o  down  with  honour  to  after-times.  These 
remarks  appear  to  us  to  be  fairly  called  for  by  the  present  work, 
'riioui^h  a  posthumous  publication  demands  the  utmost  measure 
of  forbearance,  still,  when  a  writer  describes  himself,  and  indi¬ 
rectly  at  least,  challenges  our  approbation  of  the  closeness  of 
the  resemblance,  and  tlie  felicity  of  the  execution,  we  are  hound 
to  truth  in  our  decision.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  re- 
inarktsl,  that  in  his  writin;;'s  IVlr.  Hutton  generally  had  some 
useful  object  in  view,  tiiid  that,  if  he  is  never  very  {irofound,  ho 
sometimi*s  allords  information,  ami  frequently  entertainment, 
'riioui'  li  he  has  nothing  of  wit  in  its  higher  sense,  nor  of  humour 
ill  its  lielier  (pialitics,  he  lias  an  oddity  and  tpiaintnoss,  and,  when 
talkin*;;  of  himself,  a  kind  of  prattlinc^  simplicity,  that  carry  the 
ie.ul(‘r  pleasantly  tlirou^h  what  would  be  oIIum  w  ise  insipid  and 
uuri'aduijlc. 

‘  I  was  born  ^^  v'ptemlicT  30,  1723,  wliich  will  bear  tlie  name  of  the 
lii5t  day  in  sur  micr,  on  Wednesday,  at  a  quarter  before  live  in  the 
cviMunjx,  at  the  bottom  of  Fulbstreet,  in  Derby,  upon  premises  on 
tlie  banks  of  tlie  Derwent,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Optoii,  an  attorney.” 
p.  1. 

'flie  followint:^  jucture,  alfectin"  as  truth  and  simplicity  can 
make  it,  may  i;ive  some  notion  of  tlie  condition  to  which  thou¬ 
sands  4>f  ehihlieu  have  been  reduc<Mi,  when  thus  converted  into 
buiiiaii  iiinchiiiery.  At  the  aj^e  of  seven, 

*  niy  days  of  play  were  now  drawing  to  an  end.  The  Silk-mill 
was  proposed.  ()ne  of  the  clerks  remarked  to  the  person  who  took 
me  there,  that  tlie  offer  was  needless,  I  was  too  young.  However, 
the  oiVer  was  made ;  and,  as  bands  were  wanted,  in  the  infant  state 
of  this  work,  I  was  accepted.  It  was  found,  iqMjii  trial,  that  nature 
had  not  given  me  length  sufficient  to  reach  the  engine,  for,  out  of 
three  hundred  persons  employed  in  the  mill,  I  was  by  far  the  least 
«nil  ilio  youngest. 


lit  The  of  IVUliam  Hutton, 

‘  It  is  happy  for  man  that  invention  supplies  the  place  of  want. 
The  superintendents  wisely  thought,  if  they  could  lengthen  one  eiul, 
it  would  atiect  both.  A  pair  of  high  pattens  were  therefore  fabri¬ 
cated,  and  tied  fast  about  my  feet,  to  make  them  steady  companions. 
'I'hey  were  clumsy  companions,  which  I  dragged  about  one  year,  and 
with  pleasure  delivered  up. 

‘  I  had  now  to  rise  at  live  every  morning  during  seven  years ;  sub¬ 
mit  to  tlic  cane  whenever  convenient  to  the  master  ;  be  the  constant 
companion  of  the  most  rude  and  vulgar  of  tlie  human  race,  never 
tauglit  by  nature,  nor  ever  wishing  to  be  taught.  A  lad,  let  his 
mind  be  in  what  state  it  would,  must  be  as  impudent  as  they,  or  be 
hunted  down.  I  could  not  consider  this  place  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  complete  bear-garden.*  pp.  11 — 12. 

He  elsewhere  ealls  the  time  he  spent  in  this  wretehed  place, 
‘  u  seven  years*  heart-aelie.*  In  the  year  17d8,  he  entere<l 
upon  his  apprentieesbip  to  his  uncle,  and  sat  down  for  another 
seven  years,  to  the  stoeking-franie.  ‘  He  fouiul,’  he  says, 
‘  a  generous  friendly  uncle,  a  mean  sneaking  aunt  ;  he  seriously 
‘  religious ;  she  as  serious  a  hypocrite  ;  two  ap|)rentiees ;  one 
^  a  rogue,  the  other  a  greater.*  The  year  I7H,  was  an  event¬ 
ful  year.  During  the  race-week  he  neglected  his  work,  and 
received,  in  payment  of  his  negligence,  a  severe  castigation 
from  bis  uncle ;  and  the  instrument  which  this  ‘  seriously  reli- 
‘  gious’  savage  made  use  of,  was  ‘  a  birch-hroom  handle!’  In 
conse<pienee  of  this  treatment  Hutton  ran  away  ;  but  unable  to 
|»roeure  employment,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  After  the 
ex]>ira(ion  of  his  seven  years’  service,  he  was  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  his  trade  for  a  mere  niaintenanoe ;  hut  as  he  always  felt  the 
utmost  disgust  for  his  ill-paid  drudgery,  and  was  beside  of  an 
aspiring,  and  at  the  same  lime,  of  a  firm  and  persevering  s])irit, 
he  was  both  nuMitally  and  corporally  active  in  devising  means  of 
deliverance  from  his  bondage.  Hy  careful  observation,  aided 
by  considerable  skill  and  industry,  be  made  himself  jiractically 
iicfpiainteil  with  tlie  art  of  bookbinding.  In  174^),  lie  took  a 
pi'ilt'strian  journey  to  London,  to  purchase  the  necessary  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  at  Mieluieliuas  eoiuiueiiccd  business  as  bookseller  at 
Southwell,  fourteen  miles  from  bis  settled  residence. 

*  During  this  rainy  winter,  I  set  out  at  five  every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  carried  a  burthen  of  from  three  pounds  w’cight  to  thirty,  opened 
shop  at  ten,  starved  in  it  all  day  upon  bread,  cheese,  and  half  a  pint 
of  ale,  took  from  one  to  six  shillings,  shut  up  at  four,  and,  by  trudg¬ 
ing  through  the  solitury  night  and  the  deep  roads  five  hours  more,  1 
arrived  at  Nottingluun  by  nine ;  where  1  alw  ays  found  a  mess  of  milk 
porridge  by  the  bre,  prepared  by  my  valuable  sister.*  p.  7ti. 

In  17.50,  he  took  a  journey  to  ilirmingliain,  with  a  view  fo 
ascertain  the  probability  of  success  as  a  dealer  in  a  larger  scala, 
and  in  a  wider  sphere.  On  bis  return,  be  met  uitb  the  follow- 
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injr  >vfU-clt'scrU)oci  advonturo,  which  faintly  rcmiiuls  of  X\\c 
inimituhlc  forest-scene  in  Count  Fathom. 

«  Passing  through  a  village  in  tlie  ilusk  of  the  evening,  I  dcter- 
mineil  to  stop  at  the  next  public  house  ;  but,  to  iny  surprise,  1  in- 
Ptanlly  found  myself  upon  Charnwood  Forest.  It  began  to  rain  ;  it 
was  dark  ;  I  was  in  no  road,  nor  wiis  any  dwelling  near.  I  was 
;iniong  hills,  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  so  bewildered  I  could  not  re¬ 
treat.  1  considered  my  situation  as  desperate,  and  must  confess  1 
lost  the  fortitude  of  a  man. 

‘  1  wandered  slowly,  though  in  the  rain,  for  fear  of  destruction, 
and  hollowed  with  all  my  powers,  but  met  with  no  return.  I  was 
about  two  hours  in  this  cruel  state,  when  I  thought  the  indistinct 
form  of  a  roof  appeared  against  the  sky.  My  vociferations  continued, 
but  to  no  purpose.  1  concluded  it  must  be  a  lonely  barn ;  but,  had 
it  been  the  receptacle  of  ghosts,  it  would  have  been  desirable. 

‘  At  length  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  man’s  voice,  which,  though 
one  of  the  most  terrific,  gave  me  pleasure.  I  continued  advancing, 
perhaps,  thirty  yards,  using  the  soft  persuasives  of  distress,  for  ad¬ 
mission,  even  under  any  roof,  but  could  not  prevail.  The  man  re¬ 
plied,  that  all  his  out-buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  a  mob  of  free¬ 
holders,  as  standing  upon  the  waste.  He  seemed  to  he  six  feet  high, 
strong  built,  and,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  upwards  of  fifty, 

*  1  could  not,  as  my  life  was  at  stake,  give  up  the  contest ;  but 
thought,  if  I  could  once  get  under  his  roof,  I  should  not  easily  be 
discharged.  Though  his  manner  was  repelling  us  the  rain,  and  his 
appearance  horrid  as  the  night,  yet  I  would  not  part  from  him,  but 
insensibly,  at  length,  wormed  myself  in. 

*  I  was  now  in  a  small  room,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  house, 
totally  dark,  except  a  glow  of  fire,  which  would  barely  have  roasted 
a  potatoe,  had  it  been  deposited  in  the  centre.  In  this  dismal  abode 

heard  two  female  voices,  one  that  of  an  old  aunt,  the  other,  of  a 
young  wife. 

*  We  all  sat  close  to  this  handful  of  fire,  as  every  one  must  who 
sat  in  the  room.  We  soon  became  familiarized  by  conversation,  and 
I  found  my  host  agreeable.  He  apologized  for  not  having  treated 
me  with  more  civility ;  he  pitied  my  cose,  but  had  not  conveniences 
for  accommodation. 

‘  Hints  were  now  given  for  retiring  to  rest.  “  I  will  thank  you,*' 
said  I,  **  for  something  to  eat;  I  have  had  nothing  since  merning 
“  when  at  Birmingham.*'  “  We  should  have  asked  you,  but  we 
have  nothing  in  the  house.”  **  1  shall  be  satisfied  with  any  thing.’* 
We  have  no  eatables  whatever,  except  some  pease  porridge,  which 
is  rather  thin,  only  pease  and  w  ater,  and  which  we  are  ashamed  to 
“  offer.”  It  w  ill  be  acceptable  to  a  hungry  man.” 

*  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  be  had  buried.a  wife,  by  whom 
lie  had  children  grown  up.  Being  inclined  to  marry  again,  he  did 
not  choose  to  venture  upon  a  widow,  for  fear  of  marrying  her  debts , 
he  therefore  had  married  a  girl  thirty  years  younger  than  himself,  by  * 
whom  he  had  two  small  children,  then  in  bed.  This  I  considered  as 

excuse  for  misconduct. 
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*  While  supper  was  tvarmin^,  for  hot  it  could  not  be,  a  light  waj 
necessary ;  but  alas  the  premises  aftbrded  no  candle.  To  supply  the 
place,  a  leaf  was  torn  from  a  shattered  book,  twisted  round,  Kindled, 
and  shook  in  the  hand  to  improve  the  blaze.  By  this  momentary 
light,  I  perceived  the  aunt,  who  sat  opposite,  had  a  hair-shorn  .ip, 
wliich,  in  the  action  of  eating,  so  alfected  me,  that  I  wiis  obliged  to 
give  up  my  supper. 

‘  By  another  lighted  leaf,  we  marched  up  to  bed.  I  could  per¬ 
ceive  the  whole  premises  consisted  of  two  rooms,  house,  and  cham¬ 
ber.  In  the  latter  was  one  bed,  and  tw6  pair  of  bedsteads.  The 
husband,  wife,  aunt,  and  two  children,  occupied  the  first ;  and  the 
bedstead,  whose  head  butted  against  their  bedside,  was  appropriated 
for  me.  But  now  another  diflicultv  arose  There  were  no  bed  clothes 


But  now  another  difliculty  arose 
to  cover  me.  Upon  diligent  inquiry,  nothing  could  be  procured  but 
the  wife’s  petticoat ;  and  I  could  learn  that  she  robbed  her  own  bed 
to  supply  mine.  1  heard  the  rain  patter  upon  the  thatch  during  the 
night,  and  rejoiced  it  did  not  patter  upon  n.ie. 

‘  By  the  light  of  the  next  morning,  I  had  a  view  of  all  the  family 
faces,  except  the  aunt’s,  which  was  covered  with  a  slouched  hat. 
The  husband  seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  one  of  Nature’s  largest 
and  coarsest  moulds.  Ilis  hands  retained  the  accumulated  filth  of  the 
last  three  months,  garnished  w  ith  half  a  dozen  scabs  ;  both,  perhaps, 
the  result  of  idleness.  The  wife  was  young,  handsome,  ragged,  and 
good-natured. 

‘  The  whole  household,  I  apprehend,  could  have  cast  a  willing  eye 
upon  breakfast ;  but  there  seemed  a  small  embarrassment  in  the  ex¬ 
pectants.  The  wife,  however,  went  to  her  next  neighbour’s,  about 
a  mile,  and  in  an  hour  returned  with  a  jug  of  skimmed  milk  and  a 
piece  of  a  loaf,  perhaps  two  pounds,  both  of  which,  I  have  reason 
to  think,  were  begged ;  for  money,  I  believe,  was  as  scarce  as  can¬ 
dle.  Having  no  fire,  we  ate  it. cold,  and  with  a  relish. 

‘  When  I  left  the  house,  I  saw’  the  devastations  made  by  the  rioters, 
a  horde  of  monsters  I  have  since  bad  reason  to  dread. 

‘  My  host  went  w  ith  me  lialf  a  mile,  to  bring  me  into  somctliing 
like  a  track  ;  w  hen  I  gave  him  a  simke  of  the  hand,  a  sixpence,  and 
my  sincere  good  wishes.  \Vc  parted  upon  the  most  friendly  terms.* 
pp.  77 — 81. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  be  established  himself  at  Birming- 
liain,  and  seems  to  have  very  soon  realized  a  respectable  shai*e 
of  trade  by  his  assiduity  and  prudence,  lie  was  moreover  no¬ 
ticed  by  ‘  a  few  young  men  of  elevated  character  and  sense.’ 
In  1765,  lie  married  a  woman  of  great  worth,  with  whom  he 
spent  upwards  of  forty  years  of  increasing  attachment.  The 
following  year  he  opened  a  ‘  paper  warehouse,’  which  was  the 
foundation  of  bis  fortune.  The  scheme  was  suggested  to  him 
by  bis  friend  Robert  Rage,  the  author  of  a  series  of  novels, 
some  of  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  iu  our  younger  days. 
They  were  very  singular  productions ;  occasionally  licentious, 
always  clever,  pervaded  by  a  sort  of  Voltairean  vivacity,  and 
aUog^ctber  such  to  a  warou  regret,  that  a  mind  capabU 
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Mter  tiling^,  should  thus  waste  its  powers  upon  injurious 
triHef.  Hutton's  mind,  though  acute  and  tenacious,*  had  a  weak 
part ;  he  was  fond  of  speculation,  and  had  a  most  irritable 
propensity  to  bargaining  in  land.  Some  of  his  purchases  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  others  were  ill  judged,  and  he  appears  to  have  in¬ 
volved  hiiuseir  occasionallv  in  great  embarrassment  by  his 
iucoasiderate  ventures.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  the 
remark,  that  when  he  found  that  he  injured  his  business  by 
eutangling  his  capital,  he  mastered  his  restlessness,  and  *  for 
*  twelve  years  desisted  from  huying  land.'  in  177*2,  he  was 
made  Commissioner  of  the  Coiirt  of  Requests,  and  he  congra¬ 
tulates  himself,  with  restrained  but  not  concealed  self-com- 
))Ucency,  though,  we  doubt  not  with  perfect  truth,  on  the 
diligence  ofhis  attendance,  the  impartiality  of  his  decisions,  and 
the  importance  of  his  st*rviccs.  In  17H*2,  he  published  his 
History  of  Birmingham,  on  which  bright  event  he  expatiates  as 
follows  : 

*  A  man  may  live  lialf  a  century,  and  not  be  acquainted  with  his 
own  character.  1  did  not  know  1  was  an  antiquary  till  the  world 
informed  me,  from  having  read  my  History  ;  but  when  told,  I  could 
see  it  myself!  The  antiquarian  Society  at  Edinburgh  chose  me  a 
member,  and  sent  n»e  an  authority  to  splice  to  my  name  E.A.S.S.* 
Fellovi' of  the  Antiquarian  Society  ^  Scotland  * 

I 

In  1761,  took  place  those  disgraceful  acts  of  riot  and 
dcvasUition,  in  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity,  which  reflect 
infamy  on  more  iudividuals  than  those  who  were  ostensibly 
engaged  in  them.  Mr.  Hutton,  thougli  a  most  valuable  member 
of  society,  an  active  magistrate,  and  a  peaceable  citizen,  was  a  ma¬ 
terial  sufferer.  In  this  volume  we  have  a  plain  and  clear  sfnte- 
luent  of  the  facts,  written  at  the  time,  but  not  then  juiblished  :  and 
among  the  circumstances  related,  there  are  some  of  such  atrocity, 
that  we  trust  their  publication,  even  at  the  present  period, 
will  not  be  without  its  use.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  aflair,  but  we  strongly  urge  the  perusal  of  it  as  stated  here. 
^Vc  shall  make  but  one  extract,  and  mention  but  one  fact.' 
Mr.  Hutton's  loss  was  upwards  of  .£8,200,  and  his  share  of  the 
«|>enses  of  the  trial  .  884  I5s.  9d.  For  this  he  was  allowed 
by  ‘  a  Birmingham  jury,'  <£.5890  17s.  It  was  two  years  before 
he  could  obtain  payment,  aud  then  only  on  the  interference  of 
‘  Lord  Aylesford  and  some  of  the  county  gentlemen.'  With 
resj>ect  to  the  clergy, 

•  If  1  were  asked,*  observed  Mr.  Hutton,  ‘  the  difference  between 
a  bigoted  and  a  moderate  clergyman,  1  should  explain  both  in  two 
instances.  The  Sunday  subsequent  to  the  riots,  a  sermon  was 
preached  in  one  of  our  churches,  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  Let 
every  soul  be  obedient  to  the  higher  powers.’’  Here  these  absurd 
^ctrines  of  the  Stuarts,  passive  ooedienca  and  non-resistance, 
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flamed  as  warmly  as  our  buildings  had  done  a  few  days  before., 
Scarcely  having  a  coat  to  my  back,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  1 
should  attend  this  sermon.  But  a  constant  hearer  declared,  **  That 

he  went  to  church  with  a  happy  disposition  to  improve  by  social 
“  worship;  but,  had  he  followea  the  dictates  of  the  preacher,  he 
**  must  have  come  back  a  ruffian.'’ 

«  In  the  evening  another  clergyman  took  the  pulpit,  and 
harangued  from  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle,  '•  Let  your  modera- 
“  tlon  be  known  unto  all  men  ?’  And  now  the  fatal  doctrines  of 
the  morning  were  hoisted  overboard,  and  in  their  stead  was  placed 
that  mild  and  Christian  temper  which  ought  to  adorn  every  hearer, 
and  be  cultivated  in  every  pulpit.’  pp.  212,  2 13. 

At  page  220,  we  find  a  scries  of  aphorisms,  designed,  no 
doubt,  to  be  very  pithy  and  very  profound,  which  are  intended  to 
comprize  the  writer’s  religious  and  {Yolitical  creed.  They  are 
very  roinnioii-place  and  very  slmllow,  though  they  arc  ushered' 
in  with  an  indirect  assurance  that  they  are  exceedingly  original. 
Ill  July,  lAOl,  he  twice  walked,  at  the  age  of  78,  the  whole 
length  of  the  Roman  Wally  of  which  tour  he  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  an  amusing  narrative.  In  1807,  a  cancerous  ulcer  on  hit 
thigh,  was  completely  extirpated  by  a  surgical  operation.  His 
narrative  closes  as  follows,  in  1812  : 

'  This  day,  October  1 1,  is  my  birth-day.  I  enter  upon  my  nine¬ 
tieth  year,  and  have  walked  ten  miles.’ 

The  additions  made  by  Miss  Hutton,  arc  interesting  both  in 
their  various  descriptions  of  the  habits,  eiforts,  and  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  of  extreme  old  age,  and  in  their  exhibition  t)f  her  owu 
character,  as  that  of  an  alTectionale  and  devoted  daughter.  Her 
minute  statcnieiit  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  her 
father’s  death,  derives  a  mtdanclioly  and  peculiar  interest  from 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  occurrence — an  individual  dying, 
without  disease,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92  ;  exhausted  nature 
maintaining,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  exhaustion,  with  all  lier 
broken  strength,  the  struggle  against  lier  last  enemy.  ‘  It  sel- 

*  dom  happened,’  said  Mr.  Blount,  his  medical  attHidant,  ^  to  a 

*  practiiioner,  to  wituess  such  a  case  ;  a  human  being  quitting 
^  the  world  from  the  natural  and  toUd  wearing  out  of  the  struc- 
'  ture,  without  any  mixture  of  diseasi*.’  We  regret  to*  aild,  that 
there  is  notliing  more  than  this,  nothing  from  at  least  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  we  suppose  of  ChristiauUy,  in  attestation  of  its  consola¬ 
tory  influeiKvs  in  a  dying  hour.  Mr.  Hutton  ap))ears  to  have 
been  a  latitudinarian  in  religion,  and  to  have  taken  his  chance 
lor  eternity. 
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An.  IV.  France,  By  LaJy  Morgan.  Secoiul  Edition.  2  Vols.  8vo* 
pj>.  8li0,  dxxx.  Brice  IJ.  1 U.  6d.  Colburn.  1817. 

Tins  \ii  a  work  s^ot  up  confessedly  for  a  London  booksf41er9 
wiitten  against  time,  and  sent  ofl*  chapter  by  chapter,  in 
order  liiat  the  whole  might  bo  reatly  by  the  stipulated  period. 
Lady  Morgan  ow  ns,  with  singtdar  ingenuousness,  that  her  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  ilistance,  if  possible,  all  cotii}K*titors  by  time,  if  she 
could  not  rival  them  in  skill  ;  and  she  expresses  her  appndicu- 
sion  that  *  in  the  effort  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to  arrive  first  at 
‘  the  goal,’  she  has  attained  her  end  ‘  with  more  celerity  than 
^  grace.’  Her  ijadyship  started  last  year,  among  tl»e  thoiMoads 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  for  Paris,  and  having  obtiiiued  tlie 
advantage  of  letters  of  Introduction,  which  gave  her  access  ti> 
ilie  first  circles,  she  commenced,  pen, in  hand,  her  tour  of  ubscr* 
vatiou,  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  engagement  wi(b 
her  bookseller.  Ail  that  was  to  be  seen,  or  to  be  heard,  sl'.e 
saw  and  heard ;  not  with  the  idle  stare  of  curiosity,  but  with  the 
intentness  of  a  person  wlios^r  trade  was  observation,  aiui  to  wliuni.; 
traits  of  character,  bun- mots,  opinions,  and  anecdotes,  wero 
conHno<lities  of  merchandize,  it  is  siiid,  that  the  best  way  to. 
become  acquainted  with  a  foreign  language,  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  catcliing  by  observation  the 
))ort  of.  its  sounds,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  witli  the 
natives,  the  intercourse  requisite  to  obtain  subsistence.  It  is 
in  some  such  way,  that  we  should  account  for  the  success  with 
which  Lady  Morgan  has  certainly  cauglit  the  character  of  tlie^ 
French  people.  She  has  trusted  to  her  ear,  for  discovering 
shat  others  seek  for  in  rc^flection  or  books  ;  and  her  faculties 
b<'ing  sharpened  by  the  eagerness  inspired  by  her  object,  she 
lias  contrived  to  bring  home  a  mass  of  most  entertaining  in- 
iormatiuii,  not  indeed  altogether  of  the  must  important  kind, 
nor  yet  ca}>able  of  being  made  of  much  use  as  «lata  for  grave 
0}Hnioii,  being  deficient  in  point  of  selection  and  sometimes 
in  point  of  auUienticity  ;  but,  nevertheless,  highly  illustrative  of 
the  subject  site  has  undertaken.  Tin*  means  to  which  she  re- 
^rted  for  hliing  her  pages,  were  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  uni¬ 
formly  in  ebameter  witli  that  respectability  which  is  understood 
to  attach  to  Lady  Morgan’s  private  station.  She  has  been 
accused  of  uniting  with  the  unscrupulous  spirit  of  trade, 
tile  treachery  of  the  spy  ;  aud  while  on  the  one  hand,  she  has 
not  hesiUited  to  lay  herself  under  ohiigalions  for  materials,  to  the 
'ery  jest  books  retailed  in  the  Palais  Royale,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  her,  thus  bringing  the 
national  character  under  a  degree  of  oldoquy,  by  publishing 
to  the  world  senlimeiits  whispered  in  boudoirs,  and  details 
of  private  history,  regardless  of  whatever  inconvenience,  or  sus- 
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picion,  or  disgrace,  such  disclosures  niiglit  entail  on  those  to 
Wliose  society  she  had  gained  admission.  ^  Lady  Morgan  has 
<  made  a  book  out  of  us,’  is  the  angry  complaint  that  is  heard 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris,  and  all  the  praise  she  lavishes 
on  the  French  nation,  \%ill  not  atone  for  the  petty  scandal  \vith 
which  it  is  intermingled.  Lady  Morgan  avows,  that  anxious  to 
give  impressions  with  all  the  warmth  and  vigour  with  which  she 
received  them,  she  has  transferred  to  her  tablets,  ^  as  she  caught 
^  and  took  them  down  de  rice  rou?,  the  jargon  of  the  court,  or 
*  the  cottage,  the  well-turned  point  of  the  dutchess,  or  the  paioit 
‘  of  the  peasant.’ 

This,  however,  is  not  the  heaviest  charge,  for  we  do  not 
consider  it  as  a  light  one,  that  lies  against  the  present  volumes. 
Of  Lady  Morgan’s  personal  character  we  know  nothing  from 
private  sources  :  we  presume  it  to  be  such  as  obtains  her  recep¬ 
tion  in  circles  in  which  licentiousness,  at  least  in  a  female,  would 
not  fail  to  disgust.  She,  long  since,  made  herself  known  to  the 
public,  under  the  name  of  Aliss  Owenson,  as  the  author  of 
some  silly  novels,  which  discovered,  amid  every  possible  vice  of 
style,  and  much  that  was  grossly  pernicious  in  sentiment,  some 
gleams  of  feeling  and  of  fancy,  which  shewed  a  mind  of  native 
energy,  capable  of  better  things,  but  uncultivated,  undisciplined, 
and  uninformed.  She  now  comes  forth  again,  under  a  name  that 
bespeaks  her  a  wife  and  ^  a  happy  mistress  of  a  family.’  Her  mind 
and  her  taste,  have  evidently  undergone  no  small  advancement| 
for  we  have  in  tlie  present  volumes  but  few  deviations  from  ra¬ 
tionality.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  exhibit  no  itn|)rovcment. 
One  is  pained  to  find  that  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  discriminate 
between  impiety  and  wit,  and  that  her  ideas  of  feminine  delicacy 
are  so  much  more  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  than,  as  wa 
really  do  hope,  that  of  Dublin.  In  the  present  volumes,  books  are 
cite<l  and  authors  praised  with  entlmsiasm,  respecting  which,  the 
most  charitable  supposition  is,  that  Lady  3lorgan  quotes  upon 
hearsay,  and  praises  at  random.  No  such  excuse,  however, 
can  be  ofTcreil  for  the  unwomanly  and  disgusting  levity  with 
which  she  retails  a  gross  joke,  or  adverts  to  libertine  conduct. 
Instances  are  not  indeed  frequent,  wherein  propriety  is  thus  fla¬ 
grantly  violated,  but  there  are  suflicient  to  lead  the  reader  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  from  Lady  Morgan,  who  appears  to  be  so  much  at 
borne  at  Paris,  he  is  not  to  ex|>ect  any  very  severe  estimate  of 
the  state  of  morals  in  that  capital,  or  any  remarks  that  can  be 
much  depended  u|>oii,  as  to  subjects  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  society.  He  will  not  wonder  if  the  one  should  be 
judgeil  of  according  to  the  standard  of  the  novelist,  and  the 
other  often  adverted  to  with  too  much  of  the  flipt>ancy  of  the 
infidel. 

We  speak  of  these  volumes  as  we  find  them,  witUmo  wish  to 
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make  thorn  an  occasion  of  insulting  the  personal  character  of 
the  Author.  There  is  too  much  in  them  to  justify  the  stern  re- 
piohation  of  the  moralist,  but  it  is  not  our  inclination  to  trench 
upon  the  province  of  the  satirist,  by  hla'/oning  her  faults  with 
the  keen  gust  of  invective.  We  shall  not  even  occupy  our 
passes  with  the  offensive  passages  that  it  might  seem  necessary 
to  adduce  in  proof  of  the  preceding  statement.  As  to  the  po¬ 
litical  opinions  these  volumes  contain,  he  they  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad,  we  can  neither  accept  tliem  in  extenuation  of  her 
faults,  nor  suffer  them  to  operate  as  an  aggravating  medium 
through  which  every  mark  of  carelessness  or  of  levity  of  senti¬ 
ment  shall  be  shewn  in  tenfold  enormity.  Our  readers  may, 
however,  suspect  it  to  be  a  possible  case,  that  in  the  view  of 
some  ))ersons,  the  political  partialities  discovered  in  these  yo* 
lumes,  constitute  the  Author’s  prime  offence,  the  most  unpardon¬ 
able  feature  of  her  delinquency,  and  that  these  form  the^  true 
reason  that  they  have  been  characterized  as  a  compound  of 
atheism,  ignorance,  and  licentiousness,  when,  otherwise,  her  sex 
and  her  talents,  together  with  other  peculiar  circumstances,  ad¬ 
verted  to  in  the  Preface  to  these  volumes,  might  have  obtained  a 
more  lenient  judgement,  and  secured  the  recognition  of  what  cer¬ 
tainly  more  prominently  distinguish  their  contents, — vivacity  of 
remark,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  a  very  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  both  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  society  in  France. 
However  this  may  be,  having  discharged  our  duty  by  pointing  out 
the  exceptionable  character  of  Lady  Morgan’s  writings,  we  shall 
not  feel  restraiitcd  from  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  present  volumes.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  that  this 
work  possesses,  from  some  cause  or  other,  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  interest^  that  even  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  anger 
which,  by  the  publication  of  personal  anecdotes,  Lady  Morgan 
has  justly  excited,  the  English  ediiion^  is  sought  for  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  and  its  contents  are  devoured  with  avidity. 
Notwithstanding  the  blunders,  some  of  them  egregious,  which 
the  Author  has  committed,  in  history,  language,  and  anecdote, 
still,  the  work  undoubtedly  presents  a  picture  upon  the  whole 
as  faithful  as  it  is  lively,  and  furnishes  information  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  preceding  tourists  and  absentees. 

The  First  Book  is  on  *  the  Peasantry’  of  France,  whose  pre¬ 
sent  condition,  as  contrasted  with  their  degraded  and  overbur¬ 
dened  state  of  vassalage,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  is,  according 
to  her  representation,  exceedingly  enviable. 

*  The  sale  of  the  national  domains  produced  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  lower  and  agricultural  classes,  whde  the  mode  in  which  this  mea- 


*  An  edition  of  the  work  has  appeared  in  French,  but  it  has  under¬ 
gone  the  sweeping  retrenchments  of  the  Censor. 
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liure  was  executed  was  eminently  constituted  to  attach  the  ptasujUry 
to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  to  induce  them  to  give  their  aid  and 
aaiictiun  to  a  political  change,  hich,  in  emancipating  them  from 
slavery,  added  property  to  freedom,  and  converted  live*  huiulred  thou¬ 
sand  labouring  serts  into  independer.t  proprietors.  In  the  public  rale 
of  the  national  domains,  tlu*  government  became  the*  agent  of  the 
peasantry:  a  certain  portion  of  land,  ordinarily  contiguous  to  his 
dwelling,  was  given  to  each  peasant  who  preacnted  himself  as  a  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  tin»e  was  granted  him  to  pay  the  purchase-money,  and  a 
small  sum  was  fcdvanccd,  to  enable  the  nc^v  proprietor  to  commence 
the  cultivation  of  Ins  little  farm  “  (live  a  man  si  cure  possession  ofa 
“  bleak  rock,'^  siiys  a  celebrated  agricultiiraliat,  “  and  he  will  convert 
“  it  into  a  garden  ;  give  him  a  tew  years’  lease  ot  a  garden,  and  he 
“  will  turn  it  into  a  desert.”  The  truth  uf  this  position  was  strongly 
illustrated  in  the  peasant  proprietors  of  i  rance ;  and  nutwithstaiuling 
tiic  evil  intluencc  which  the  ^pi^it  of  foreign  comjucst  in  their  late 
ruler  must  have  had  upon  the  re^oul•ces  and  industry  of  the  neoplc, 
yet  w^hen  the  allies  fii>t  upproaclied  the  frontiers  of  the  crench  terri¬ 
tory,  they  invaded  a  country  wfif>se  peasantry  were  tlu*  best  condi¬ 
tioned,  and  most  prosperous  of  any  nation  i’l  Knrone.  !n  visiting  the 
extensive  farm  ofa  pcM’son  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  the  Isle  of  ITancc, 
and  remarking  to  him  the  apparent  opulenc^*  of  his  tenantry,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  made  ilie  following  observations, 
w  Inch  spoke  tMjually  in  favour  of  the  moral  and  pliysical  condition  ot 
the  people :  “  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  wliat  may  be  tSie  conse- 
‘‘  (jutnees  of  the  emirnious  depredations  conmiltted  by  the  foreign 
“  troops,  when  added  to  the  losses  already  su^taiued  by  the  military 
“  systems  of  Nupolco:i.  The  contributions  already  levied  are  beyond 
“  the  resources  of  tlie  nation  ;  hut  with  respect  to  onr  peasantry,  it  is 
‘*  (juite  certain,  that,  besides  the  improvement  of  their  general  con- 
**  (lition  l)y  the  i evolution,  they  have  also  made  a  provision  of  energy 
**  and  good  sci»se,  which  strengthens  and  enlightens  them  to  meet 
“  every  attack  of  adversity,  and  w  hich  they  did  not  pos.^^ess  thirty 

years  back.”  ’  pp.  11< — IG. 

•  TI)c  agricultural  surface  of  France  is  divided  into  w’liat  Tailed, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  “  le  pnj/s  dc  gram/c,  ei  de  pffftc  ctd- 
”  turr^  In  the  former,  the  si/e  of  the  farms  has  been  little  affected 
by  the  revolution  :  the  only  difference  that  has  occurred  is,  that  seve* 
ral  farms  ih  longing  to  one  landlord  may  have  been  pnrehat  cd  by  the 
farmers  w  ho  formerly  culiivaled  them,  or  by  a  small  proprietor,  whose 
exertions  are  confined  to  tlie  ground  he  has  bought.  I'he  possession 
of  snvall  plots  of  ground  by  the  day-Ud)ourtTS,  Ims  become  very  fre¬ 
quent;  and  it  is  sometimes  usual  in  these  coutilries  to  Id  them  to  the 
great  farmers  w  ho  are  desirous  of  having  them,  to  complete  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  which  the  size  of  their  cstabiishmcnl  demands. 

*  The  ^Hiys  de  petite  adture  is  coinnosed  of  small  farms,  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  wliich  the  landlord  finds  tW  tenant  in  horses  and  plough*, 
and  divides  with  him  the  profits.  Up<in  the  large  farms  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  tenant  is  very  much  like  lliat  of  our  own  English  farmers; 
and  in  Uie  fotfs  de  peiUc  cuiture  there  exists  a  race,  long  disappeared 
from  England,  of  poor  but  independent  yeomen,  who  rear  their  fanu- 
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tief  in  a  depree  of  comfort  oa  perfect,  as  it  is  remote  from  luxury/ 

pp.  ‘it— ‘25. 

«  ‘‘  rV'st  un  avantage  multipli^  partout,  depuis  la  r^rolution,”  wiid 
a  Frt'nch  firmer  to  us,  speaking  of  the  improved  atate  of  the  la¬ 
bourers,  “  qiie  Ics  domcstiqiies  des  fermes  et  les  jnurnaliere  po«- 
“  b^dent  une  inaison  et  quelqiu's  morcoaux  de  terre,  en  addition  aux 
**  gi^ges.’*  *  p«  25. 

France  is  far  behind  this  country  in  agricultural  science,  but 
its  principles  are  beginning  to  he  better  understood,  and  a  taste 
for  cite  country  has  been  rekindle<l,  the  eiieoiiragement  of  tvliicb 
must  be  eonsideretl  ns  the  best  ineuns  of  ensuring  the  national 
prosperity,  and  would  he  the  noblest  poliev  an  enlightened 
minister  could  pursue.  Lady  Morgat/s  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  intelligent,  and  the  anmlotrs  by  wbicii  she  illustrates  the 
improved  state  of  the  French  pinisaniry,  merit  attention.  Most 
of  the  accounts  which  we  have  had  of  the  present  state  of  France, 
have  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  manners  of  the  capital. 

‘  When  Arthur  Young  travelled  through  France,  in  1789,  he  ob¬ 
served  tliat  n.  t  only  cottages,  but  well-built  houses,  were  without 
glass  windows,  and  bad  no  oilier  light  than  what  the  door  admitted. 
This  true  nuKlel  of  an  Irish  cabin  would  now,  I  believe,  scarcely  be 
fou'ul  in  any  part  of  France,  not  even  in  the  north,  where  the  pea¬ 
santry  are  in  a  less  prosperous  condition  than  elsewhere.  There  u, 
in  the  whole  appearance  of  an  excellent  English  cottage,  an  air  of 
in  locribable  comfort,  a  sort  of  picturesque  neatness  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  mere  cleanliness  and  accommodation,  and  which 
spCidcs  as  much  to  the  of  taste,  as  to  the  feelings  of  philanthropy. 
To  this  character  the  French  habitations,  as  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  do  not  attain ;  although  I  heard  much  of  the  flat-roofed 
cottages  of  Uuercy,  and  of  the  exterior  neatness  and  interior  comfort 
of  the  peasant  residence  in  the  south.  The  nearest  approach  to 
English  comfort,  which  we  saw,  was  in  Normandy,  where  the  com¬ 
pact  buildings,  composed  of  brick,  interspersed  with  transverse  beams 
painted  black,  and  deeply  buried  in  their  “  bouquet  d'arbre^**  or  knots 
of  fruK  and  forest  trees,  strongly  resemble  the  farming  tenements  of 
StaiFordshire  and  Shropshire. 

‘  The  modern  French  cottages,  however,  are  strong,  and  well 
built ;  and  are  covered  with  a  thatch  peculiarly  excellent,  and  per 
fcctly  adapted  to  render  their  lofts  warm,  and  to  repel  the  inclemencv 
of  their  severe  winters.  Their  chimnies  arc  well  constructed,  their 
windows  neatly  sashed,  and  their  doors  well  hung :  the  latter,  I  ob¬ 
served,  were  generally  kept  shut.  Tlic  floor  is  almost  universally  of 
clay,  beaten  down  to  the  consistenejr  of  stone.  In  the  “  grande 
“  chambre^'*  or  interior  room,  on  which  the  prosperoua  owner  dis¬ 
plays  his  refinement  and  taste,  there  is  occasionally  to  be  found  a 
planchtr,  or  hoarded  floor.  The  ordinary  cottage  is,  for  the  roost 
part,  divided  into  two  apartments  :  the  common  room,  which  serves 
as  kitchen,  and  n  belter  apartment,  in  which  the  best  bed  and  best 
furniture  are  placed.  Tbe  lofts  afford  good  sleeping  rooms  for  the 
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servanU  and  younger  part  of  the  family.  Every  cottage  has  its  littit  I 
hassr-cour,  its  piggery,  and  cow-shed  ;  and  too  many  exhibit  tbetr  F 
high  estimation  of  a  good  /ntniVr,  by  accumulating  the  manure,  which 
is  to  enrich  their  little  demesne,  nearly  opposite  to  their  doors. 

*  Cue  of  the  first  objects  with  a  French  peasant,  when  he  becomei 
master  of  a  cottage,  is  to  furnish  it  with  an  excellent  bed.  This 
luxury  is  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  in  many  provinces,  and  in 
the  west  particularly,  they  ascend  their  beds  by  steps.  Not  to  haves 
lofl^'  bed' is  a  si^n  of  poverty,  both  in  taste  and  in  circumstancei, 
which  all  are  anxious  to  avoid  ;  and  to  meet  the  “  qu^en  dira-UonV^ 
of  the  conimutiet  on  this  subject,  the  sumptuousness  of  this  piece  of 
furniture  is  procured  at  the  expense  of  other  comforts,  or  somctimei 
even  of  necessaries.  In  this  article,  at  least,  the  peasantry  are  won¬ 
derfully  improved,  since  the  “  beau  siecU  of  Louis  XIV.**  that  goldei 
age,  which  all  “  royaltstes  purs'*  wish  to  see  restored.  In  the  best 
era  of  that  prosperous  reign,  wlicn  Madame  de  Sevigne  arrived  at  an 
inn,  kept  by  a  peasant,  near  the  town  of  Nantes,  she  found  only 
straw  to  lie  on  ;  and  she  describes  it  as  a  place  “  /jowere, 
miserable  qu*on  nc  peut  If  representer  ;  nous  n*y  ax  ons  troux^e  que  de  la 
pailff  fraicbfy  sur  quoi  uous  avons  tons  couchc,  sans  nous  deshabillfr  ;** 
and  this  was  in  the  most  splendid  reign  that  France  ever  witnessed; 
and  this  was  in  the  very  provinces,  in  which  the  peasant  is  now  such 
a  coxcomb,  that  he  ascends  his  bed  by  steps.’  pp.  5(i — 59. 

‘  One  of  our  most  liberal  and  most  recent  English  travellers  in 
France,  Mr.  Hirkbeck,  describes  in  his  brief  journal  a  French  pw- 
sant,  eating  with  a  silver  fork  ;  and  I  observed  that  we  never  stopped 
even  at  the  poorest  hbtelfrie,  on  I  he  cross  roads,  or  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lage  (  wiiich  we  frequently  did,  as  much  to  talk  to  the  host  as  to  obtain  I 
refrcsliment),  that  we  had  not  our  fruit  and  fromage  de  cochon  served 
with  nuissy  silver  forks  and  spoons.  Indeed,  with  those  few  excep* 
lions,  which  must  be  every  where  found  to  arise  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  individual  misfortune,  the  French  cottage  always 
indicates  the  dwelling  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous  populatioa.' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  61 — 62, 

Dur  Author  ailirms,  with  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
French  peasantry,  that  she  has  heanl  it  allowed  by  ‘  the  most 
‘  exaggerated  royalists,’  that  the  lower  classes,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country,  are  inhnitely  improved.  ‘  The  rarity  ofexecu- 
‘  lions  ill  France  for  crimes  of  dishonesty,  forms  a  singular 
‘  contrast  to  their  melancholy  frequency  in  England.’  Such  an 
assertion  might  seem  incredible  to  those  who  attribute  to  the 
Revolution  udone  the  demoralization  of  France.  Eiidy  Morgan, 
however,  justly  remarks,  that  ‘  morals  arc  inevitably  l>ettered 
*  by  the  competency  which  excludes  temptation  a  position 
which,  without  running  the  hazard  of  being  numbered  among 
the  disciples  of  the  New  Lanark  Reformer,  wc  may  safely 
concede  as  a  general  truth.  Before  the  Revolution  the  {peasantry 
were,  it  is  stated,  ns  dishonest  as  they  were  necessitous.  Now, 
the  more  geueral  dilfusion  of  property  begets .  a  respect  for 
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property,  which  is  enforced  by  tlie  law  of  self*interest.  One 
punil  source  of  teraptatioii  and  crime,  which  tills  the  prisons  of 
this  country,  has  in  France  a  very  confined  operation.  *  Sobriety 

*  is  a  constitutional  virtue  with  the  French,  and  drunkenness 
<'a  vice  strictly  confined  to  the  very  refuse  of  the  very  lowest 
^  orders,  which  always  infest  great  and  populous  cities.*  Ttie 
military,  it  is  admitted,  drink  freely,  and  the  introduction 
of  this  practice  may  be  numbered  among  the  supphmiental 
henetits  conferred  •  by  war.  But,  in  general,  the  thin  light  vin 
(/h  pays  is  the  table  drink  of  the  peasantry,*  and  that  vice,  the 
})erpetuation  of  which  in  this  country,  )>ours  money  into  the 
exchequer,  is  there  comparatively  unknown.  No  clamorous 
crowds  surrounding  the  uno|>ened  gin-shop,  there  meet  the  eye 
of  the  citizen  who  shall  be  passing  by  at  day-break ;  nor  does 
he  witness  at  night,  let  out  in  constant  succession,  a  train  of 
miserahlc  bedngs  drugged  for  debauchery  and  crime. 

As  to  the  religious  coi\dition  of  the  peasantry.  Lady  Morgan 
is  pleased  to  state,  ^  that  the  peasantry  submit  with  difliculty  to 

*  the  ennui  of  idlent^s  imposed  on  them  by  the  new  regulations, 

‘  wliich  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ; — an  ob- 

*  servance,’  she  adds,  ^  unknown  in  most  Catholic  countries.* 
The  remark  is  of  course  unaccompanied  with  any  expression  of 
regret  that  this  reluctance,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  sliouid 
exist ;  or  that  the  people  should  be  sunk  into  such  a  state  of 
irreligion  as  to  pass  the  Sabbath  in  utter  idleness.  Lady 
Morgan  seems  rather  to  regret  that  the  Frendi  people  should 
he  subject  to  the  hardships  from  which  even  the  Protestants  of 
this  country  are  making  such  advances  in  ridding  themselves, 
— the  interruption  of  one  day  in  seven,  of  the  labours  of  tlio 
poor,  and  the  follies  of  the  dissipated.  In  the  very  next  para- 
gra])h,  she  describes  the  book-shelves  in  the  cottage  of  •  a 
little  proprietor,  as  consisting  of  some  odd  volumes  of  Voltaire, 
Moli^re,  Rousseau,  and  la  Bruyere !  She  asked  the  young 
woman,  whether  her  husband  reatl  much.  ‘  Always  when  he  has 

*  time,’  was  the  reply.  It  is  thus,  that  while  the  Bible  is 
almost  unknown,  the  intidel  literature  of  France  still  continues 
to  circulate  its  poison  through  all  the  veins  of  society.  No 
wonder  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  thought  a  hardship ! 

It  is  not,  however,  without  reason  that  our  Author  asks, 
referring  to  the  allegation  that  religion  has  declined  in  France, 
since  the  Revolution,  ‘  What  wan  the  religion,  whose  decline 
‘  is  thus  lameiiteil  ?  What  was  its  inducnce  on  a  people,  buried 
‘  in  the  grossest  suj»erstition  and  tlarkest  ignorance  ?’  Let  these 
be  tlie  questions  of  an  infidel,  still,  they  have  force.  Admitting 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  imbodies  a  sufiicient  portion 
of  sacred  truth,  to  have,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  beneficial 
influence  on  society ;  admitting  that  almost  any  conceivable 
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modiHcation  of  Chrintianity,  is  better  than  unrestrained  and 
open  infidelity,  yet,  will)  regard  to  France,  wc  must  recolleet, 
Uiat  not  only  was  that  relit^ion  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  profligacy,  but  that  it  must  be  regardfii 
as  itself  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  atheism  by  which  iU 
reign  was  succeeded. 

*  It  belonged  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  those  wlio  declared 
God  and  the  Virgin  to  be  one  and  the  same  person y  to  pronounce  h 
their  impious  fully,  that  there  was  no  Gud  to  day,  and  to  vute  Arm  talo 
existence  to-morrow.  For  impiety  thus  daring  and  extravaguut  was 
the  natural  rc-action  of  superstition  thus  dark  and  ludicrous.’ 

On  reading  that  some  odd  volumes  of  V  oltaire,  IMoliere,  and 
Rousseau,  were  the  contents  of  a  cottage  library,  the  refloctioo 
occurs  ill  all  its  force — How  vast  is  the  importance  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  diameter  of  tlic  national  literature  !  'Fhe  literature  of  Franco 
was,  it  is  generally  admitted,  one  grand  engine  of  etlectiiig  the 
mighty  changes  which,  in  the  language  of  legitimacy,  issued  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Altar  and  the  Throne.  'I  liese  then  are  the 
.classics  of  France,  which  have  taken  ])Ossessiun  ol  the  peasant’s 
cottage,  where,  in  England,  one  meets  with  'Ihe  rilgrira’s  Pro¬ 
gress,  'I'he  Whole  Duty  of  Vlan,  The  Ciiea])  Repositor\ 
Tracts,  and  the  Bible  ;  or  if  any  thing  like  rK(M'ature  finds 
its  way  so  low,  the  Night  Thoughts,  the  Seasons,  and  Paradise 
Lost!  With  regard,  however,  to  such  works  as  Voltaire,  and 
Rousseau,  what  better  furniture,  it  may  be  asked,  have  tbe> 
displaced.^  What  were  before  the  contents  of  the  cottai'f 
shelves  ?  VV'ouhl  these  ever  have  gaiiieil  so  extensively  admit¬ 
tance,  had  ti  e  people  been  provided  with  other  sources  of  intel¬ 
ligent  jileasure,  and  had  tlicir  minds  been  pre-occupied  wilii 
religious  truth  ?  It  may  he  confidently  presumed,  they  would 
not.  What  ilieii  is  (he  remedy,  when  the  spring  head  of  opinion 
.is  thus  poisoneil  ?  Not  thecutiiiig  oil’ of  the  streams,  forthatis 
impossilih\  Nor  can  the  iiiciiuiations  of  Popery  medicate  the 
waters,  'i  !ier(‘  is  hut  one  way  of  healing  the  fountain.  Till 
another  race  of  literary  men  succeed,  in  France,  (he  wits  of  the 
golden  age  of  Louis  \l  V.  and  the  Encyclopedic  philosophers, 
who,  by  equal  tuleiKs  const  crated  to  better  purposes,  shall  give 
n  dith  reiit  tone  to  public  taste  and  morals,  the  press  will  still 
.rominue  to  act  as  iiii  organ  i  f  pollution  and  mischief,  in  couii- 
tenu'tioii  of  every  other  means  of  improving  the  moral  character 
of  (he  peojdo.  'There  is,  however,  one  book  whicli  might 
singlv  be  opposed  to  tlie  tlionsaiid  petitn  tomes  of  tlie  infidel 
phalanx,  lint  Ih.uict'  is  not  a  iuiid  of  Bibles. 

'The  following  is  our  Autbor’s  account  of  tlie  present  state  of 
Catholicism  in  Fra  nee. 

‘  Amidst  all  the  absurdities,  however,  which  during  the  rerohi* 
tion  attended  the  temporary  abolition  of  cutliolicism,  it  is  most  cer- 
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Ittiii  tiiat  It  then  received  a  sliock,  which  in  France  can  never,  and 
will  never  be  repaired.  Among  the  peuaant  clasa,  this  shock  has 
bren  more  or  less  resisted,  according  to  the  force  on  which  it  had  to 
act.  In  the  tvest  it  was  remotely  felt.  In  La  Yrndve^  where  the  three 
thousand  nuns  and  priests,  in  their  pontificals,  had  been  seen  in  the 
rear  of  the  royal  army,  '.lisinc:  the  crucifix  with  the  bayonet,  and 
ligliting  the  torch  of  1. 11  contention,  at  the  lamp  of  faith,  catho* 
llcism  still  finds  her  altars  unimpaired.  In  many  ptrtt  of  the  south 
a  simple,  and  primitive  people,  who  have  always  substituted  habits 
for  jrrinciples^  and  presented  a  rich  soil  to  fanaticism  in  the  ardor  of 
temperament,  still  cling  to  the  religion,  and  superstition  of  their 
fathers.  After  the  abolition  of  the  plie^thood,  and  wdien  in  these 
provinces  there  were  no  ministei*s  to  oiliciate,  tiic  peasantry  were 
bccn  assembling  in  the  dilapidated  churches,  and  chaunted  the  office, 
and  celebrated  the  mass,  with  .is  much  faith  and  unction,  as  if  they 
liad  been  paid  for  their  services,  or  looked  to  bt  ing  rewarded  with 
the  produce  of  the  dime.  It  is  hov' ever  a  singular  fact,  universally 
known,  that  while  they  thus  devoutly  clung  to  the  cross,  they  pro¬ 
fessed  abhorrence  to  its.  ihinUtn.'^  and  dreaded  the  rcriirn  of  tlie 
curhf  or  vicars^  who  long  before  the  revolution  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  tlieir  respect,  by  the  undisguised  profligacy  of  their  livcsj 
and  had  rendered  themselves  eminently  obnoxious  by  their  increasing 
exact ioiM,  under  the  sanction  ot  the  dhne. 

‘  “  As  long  ns  1  can  remember,”— said  a  gentleman  to  me  in 
Paris,  w  ho  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,—*'  us  long  as  I  can 
remember,  en/ant  de  pretre  was  a  term  of  reprobation  among  us, 
givt'n  only  to  the  most  abject  and  degraded.”  In  the  midland  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  north,  and  nortli-east  of  the  kingdom,  the  catliolic 
religion  still  retains  its  forms ;  and  its  rites,  now  severely  enforced, 
are  duly  performed,  though,  generally  speaking,  coldly  and  partially 
attended  to,  while  the  increase  of  tne  priesthood,  both  in  number 
and  influence,  is  universally  looked  on  with  fear  and  horror.*  pp.  8+ 
— 

As  revivcil  by  Bouapartc,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  she  re¬ 
marks,  \vns  u  state  religion,  which  lent  its  seal  to  civil  forms; 
but  left  every  one  to  the  dictates  of  liis  own  conscience. 

‘  It  had  .still  power  to  console,  but  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  per¬ 
secution.  It  opened  its  consecrated  temples  for  the  orisons  of  tlie 
devout ;  hut  it  presented  no  pageant  shows  for  the  amusement  of  the 
idle ;  nor  w  as  it  taught  to  recall,  to  the  generation  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  all  that  was  ludicrous  and  profane  in  the  barbarous  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  fourteenth.  The  restoration  of  the  many  religious  i>ro- 
cesdons  which  have  taken  place  since  the  return  of  Louis  XVIli.  is 
a  subject  of  universal  disgust  and  derision  to  all  cla.sses  in  liis  domi¬ 
nions,  with  tlie  exception  of  those,  whose  interest  it  is  to  counte¬ 
nance  them.' 

We  forbear  to  transcrihe  Lady  IMorgan’s  vivacious  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  /t/e-r/ua  in  Paris,  which  she  witnessed,  ft  is  sulli- 
(‘iently  amusing,  and  the  speeches  she  ascribes  to  the  spectators, 
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are  at  least  in  cliaracter  ;  but  even  were  we  disposed  to  treat  the 
subject  with  ridicule,  to  which  as  being  connected  with  reli. 
gion,  graver  feelings  might  seem  more  appropriate ; — feelin;^ 
partaking  of  pity  mingled  with  disguht  ;  yet  the  coarse  ridicule 
of  Lady  Morgan  is  not  at  all  to  our  taste.  Sometimes  it  is  {q. 
deed  r>ery  coarse.  There  is  too  much  also  of  the  spirit  of  party 
discovered  in  the  strokes  of  personal  satire,  which  she  occa¬ 
sionally  throws  in  ;  as  ior  instance,  in  her  repeated  reierences  to 
M.  Chateaubriand,  the  *  philosopher  of  the  desert,'  who,  in  blue 
and  silver,  formed,  she  says,  a  conspicuous  person  in  the  pro¬ 
cession.  At  page  100,  occurs  a  passage,  with  which  we  should 
not  choose  to  stain  our  pages,  but  which,  for  flippancy  and  pro¬ 
faneness,  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  apostle  of  atheism. 

Our  Author  had  stated,  that  the  observance  of  tlie  Sabbath  is 
regarded  by  the  French  )>easantry  as  an  intolerable  grievance. 
At  page  103,  we  have  a  very  diflerent  account  of  tlie  matter, 
which  shews  how  unnecessary,  and  virtually  destitute  of  truth, 
was  the  flippant  remark  on  which  we  commented.  It  now  turus 
out  that  it  is  not  the  recurrence  of  the  Lord's  day  once  io 
seven  days,  that  constitutes  the  grievance,  but  the  constant  in- 
terruption  of  their  labours,  by  the  forced  observance  of  all  the 
feasts  and  festivals  of  the  Roman  calendar,  on  pain  of  heavy 
penalties,  which,  in  many  of  the  communet^  are  levied  without 
mercy,  she  afliirms,  ^  on  the  profane  but  industrious  peasant, 

*  who  takes  up  his  spade  during  tho  vigil  of  8t.  Didymus,  or 
^  who  plies  his  wheel  on  the  feast  of  8t.  Catherine,’ 

*  A  fine  of  fideen  francs  is  demanded  as  a  penalty  for  work  done 
on  the  jours  de  fete ^  which  are  nearly  of  daily  occurrence.  Some¬ 
times  five fUes  occur  in  one  week,  and  a  labouring  man,  who  counted 
them  over  to  us,  deplored  the  loss  of  time  and  gain  as  a  new  and 
severe  grievance.*—*  C’est  not*  gobe-mouche  de  maire,  (was  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  an  honest  washerwoman,)  qui  nous  defend  ae  faire  not* 
lavage  sur  tel  jour  &  tel  iour.  C’cst  aujourd'hui  la  fete  de  St.  Fran¬ 
cois,  c*est  demnin  la  veilledc  St.  Ambrose.  Voilaun  beau  chien  de 
plaisir  que  d’avoir  des  saints  and  des  maircs,  qui  nous  defendent  de 
vivre.  £t  bien  !  nia  chere  dame,  on  a  beau  crier.  Mais  voild  CeluiI 
(the  mystic  term  by  which  Bonaparte  is  mentioned  among  the  lower 
classes)  jamais  il  ne  sc  meloit  de  not’  lavage.* 

This  desultory  chapter  on  the  Peasantry,  is  wound  up  with 
a  remark  which,  by  its  extravagance,  is  adapted  to  throw  a 
degree  of  discredit  and  suspicion  on  the  Author’s  representa¬ 
tions.  ‘  They  have  tasted,’  she  says,  *  a  practical  freedom, 

*  not  less  perhaps  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England; 

they  are  as  moral  as  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  notwilh- 

‘  sending  the  recent  ravages,  they  are  more  prosperous  thaa 

*  either!’ 
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The  Second  Book  is  an  attempt  to  portray  the  present  state  of 
French  society,  of  iwhich,  almost  the  wliole  of  the  thinkini^  class, 
iiKliulinc;  the  literati  and  men  of  science,  are  represented  as  coii- 
Mitutionulists.  With  them  is  now  hlemlod  the  t^rcater  number 
of  the  Bonapartists,  ‘  who,  hopele^:s  of  their  own  lost  cause,  and 

*  having  nothing  to  expect  for  themselves,  extend  their  view’s, 

*  once  contined  to  their  party,  to  the  political  welfare  of  their 

*  country.*  Some,  however,  it  is  added,  whom  Bonaparte  res-* 
cued  from  the  deepest  obscurity,  are  now  the  most  zealous  ad« 
lierents  of  the  King.  Our  Author  describes  with  unsparing  hu« 
luour,  the  resurrection  of  the  royalist  aristoi'racy. 

*  When  the  armies  of  the  allied  sovereigns  had  restored  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  to  its  ancient  dominions,  the  royal  representative  of  that 
lon^  venerated  race  returned  to  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  like  the 
ant^uarian  who  rises  from  the  depths  of  Herculaneum  or  of  Portici, 
encumbered  with  relics,  and  accompanied  with  the  remains  of  other 
times.  The  sudden  resurrection  of  a  long-buried  aristocracy,  “  burst¬ 
ing  its  searments,**  added  another  class  to  the  existing  arrangement 
of  French  society,  brought  into  intimate  contact  the  races  of  two 
distinct  ages,  and  mingl^  the  recovered  medals  of  antiquity  with  the 
bolder  stamped  currency  of  a  present  coinage.  The  old  emigrant 
nobility,  and  their  scarcely  younger  offspring,  who  accompanied,  foU 
lowed,  or  joined  the  king,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  evinced,  that  in 
the  transit  of  more  than  the  quarter  of  a  century,  they  had  suffered 
only  in  the  out-works  of  their  construction,  from  the  attacks  of  time^ 
or  the  innovations  of  the  age.  The  citadel  of  opinion  was  impregna¬ 
ble;  experience  had  made  no  breach,  example  could  make  no  im¬ 
pression  ;  and  the  cumbrous  edifice  remained  indestructible  by  rea¬ 
son  or  by  proof :  dark,  compact,  and  narrow,  covered  by  the  mould 
of  centuries,  and  guarded  by  prejudices,  originating  in  ignorance,  and 
cherished  by  selfishness.’  pp.  187 — 188. 

Though  there  is  a  multitude  of  exceptions,  our  Author  allovoi^ 
to  the  general  outline  of  the  sketch  she  proceeds  to  draw  of  the 
social  character  common  to  both  the  moderfu  and  the  ultrag  of 
the  royalist  party,  *  though  taste  and  talent,  dotnestic  virtue 

*  and  social  amiability,  are  to  be  found  among  individuals  of 
‘  both  factions,  yet  the  prevailing  hue  of  tlieir  maniere  (Vetre 

*  has  a  strong  taint  of  the  old 

‘  Something  of  the  tone,  style,  and  modes  of  the  last  three  Louis*! 
it  still  to  be  found  in  the  descendants  of  the  **  gens  comme  il  fuut,’* 
of  those  noted  days. 

*  It  is  in  the  salons  of  this  party  that  anecdotes  of  royal  sentiment, 
and  specimens  of  royal  wit,  circulate  in  endless  repetition.  Here 
dc  Henri  JVJ**  is  revived  ;  “  les  sentimens  nobles'*  of  Louis 
the  Great  added  to  the  collection  of  royal  anas,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pendium  of  bon  mots  of  ike  reigning  family  re-echoed  with  increas¬ 
ing  admiration.  Here  the  king  is  made  to  utter  “  le  mo/,  qni  part  du 
c(tt^  Monsieur,  to  express  himself  with  that  “  (ournure  charmante, 
gw  lui  conxient  Uie  unrivalled  courage  of  Mobs.  d’Angoulenie  is 
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eternally  »et  oft  bv  bis  repartee,  of  “  man  ami,  fai  la  vue  /jasse 
anil  tlic  Due  de  Berri,  who  affords  no  prise  in  wit  or  sentiment  for 
loyal  admiration,  is  extolled  for  a  brusquerie,  that  recalls  tlie  charmiuir 
frankness  of  the  founder  of  his  family  ;  and  “  being  blessed  with  the 
set  phrase  of  peace/'  is  usually  mentioned  as  a  martial  prince,  bred 
in  camps,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  decree  of  “  esprit  de  garnhon, 
qin  ftii  sird  H  merveille,  'rernis  hypcrbohcally  ardent  arc  a}>plicd  to 
every  member  of  the  royal  family  :  “  les  princes  chhis*'  are  adored  by 
the  ultras,  and  the  “  rot  paternel'*  is  idolatre^*  by  all  the  modern. 
With  the  sentiments  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation,  both 
(>artics  are  eaually  unacquainted;  and  the  population  of  the  land  it 
again  divided  into  the  menu  peupicf  and  tiie  gens,  cotmne  il  faut* 
pp»  •104« 

*  I  was  one  evening  waiting  in  the  anti-room  of  tlic  Dutchess 
d'AngouIeme,  until  my  turn  came  for  the  honour  of  a  presentation  to 
her  royal  highness,  when  the  Princess  de  la  T— ,  who  stood 
near  me,  was  called  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting,  to  look  at  a  group, 
dancing  under  the  windows  of  the  apartment.  This  eirde,  wbiw 
was  performing  la  ronde  to  the  air  of  “  gni,  gai,  marions  nosis^* 
sung  ny  themselves,  was  composed  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  some  women 
of  no  very  equivocal  appearmice;  while  the  feeble  cries  of  t»it«  ie 

roi,’*  often  heard  troni  childish  voices,  were  rarely  strengthened 
by  deeper  tones  of  loyal  exclamation.  To  the  dame  (thonneur,  how¬ 
ever,  all  this  appeared  a  rapturous  symptom  of  universal  loyalty, 
such  as  never  nad  been  witnessed  in  the  best  days  of  royal  France. 
“  Vo^ez  done,  priticesse.,^*  (she  observed  to  Mad.  de  la  T.)  “  quelle 
alegresse  dti  cceur  !  voiL)  la  /'ranche  loyautS  de  nos  bons  vieus-tewul 
A~t-oH  jamais  vu  une  pareille  joie,  pendant  Vusurpation  du  tyran 

<  There  appears,  indeed,  ajiong  these  ardent  royalists  a  resolute 
determination  to  see  every  object,  through  the  medium  of  their 
wishes.  It  is  vain  to  talk  to  tliem  of  the  past,  pr  to  lead  them  to  the 
future  ;  they  exist  but  for  the  jpresent,  in  Uie  persuasion,  that  cliange 
can  never  come  ;  almost  forgetting  tliat  it  ever  did  occur ;  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  beau  siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  is  about  to  be  restored  in 
all  its  splendour,  and  extent  of  despotism.*  pp«  198—199. 

On  the  subject  of  any  evidences  of  aocial  degradation  arising 
from  the  old  system  of  things,  Uie  royalists  will  hear  no  rc;isou- 
iug.  ‘  Unable  to  deny,  what  it  is  im (possible  to  defend, — they 
‘  cut  short  all  argument  with  “  cependant  je  voudroiu  que  lout 
‘  cela  fHHse,  commv  dam  le  bim  vieux  ienut *  thus  evincing 
that  they  have  learned  nothing  in  adversity,  and  forgotten 
notliing. 

‘  A  very  clever  and  intimate  friend  of  mine  at  Paris,  with  consi¬ 
derable  talent  and  some  wit,  had  gotten  deeply  entangled  with  tiie 
royalistcs  enrages  ;  and  was  herself  iudeed  enraged,  to  a  point  tbit 
was  sometimes  extremely  amusing.  We  were  chatting  one  morning, 
when  a  royalist  acquaintance  joined  us,  and  mcniioned  an  ordinance 
of  the  king’s,  which  directed  t!)e  formation  of  a  new  military  school, 
at\er  the  model  of  that  inititutcd  iu  1750,  for  the  eduCStioD  of  tht 
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loung  Dobillty.  1  could  not  help  remarking,  that  I  doubted  ifhether 
thi*  nevr  school,  upon  old  rules,  would  assimilate  in  its  sy'stcms  with 
the  tactics  of  the  military  and  polytechnic  seminaries,  formed  during 
the  revolution.  My  little  enrjgee  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  loyal  in- 
Jiguatioq,  and  interrupted  me  with  ;  “  Maw,  ma  cherf,  ne  me  fiorlcz 
yas  de  V9S  cedes  poLytechniques^  those  hot -hods  of  Jacobinism  and 
triqandagr.  It  is  our  wish  autres J  ihdi  the  rising  generation 

should  be  shut  up,  and  educated  in  a  profound  ienorance  of  all  that 
has  happened  for  these  last  thirty  years  ;  and  that  on  coming  forth 
into  the  world,  they  might  find  every  thing  in  statu  quo,  as  it  was  in 
the  beau  siecle  de  Lotus  XIV ^ 

<  “  And  the  Bustile  ?**  1  asked. 

‘  “  A’A,  mais  o«i,  ma  cKkre  ;  et  la  Bastille  aussi,'*  * 

*  The  Bustile,  she  added,  was  a  sort  of  maison  de  plaisancc^  when 

men  of  rank  were  sent  to  it,  for  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
tlie  king ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke  de  Richlieu,  who  was  visited 
there  by  all  the  beautiful  princesses  of  that  day,  who  were  vperdu^ 
ment  in  love  with  him.  That  for  the  lie  da  aeuple^  it  was,  if  any 
thing,  too  stately  and  too  noble  a  place  of  connnement;  and  as  for 
the  iron  cages  and  subterraneous  dungeons^  they  were  only  for  stale 
criimnals,  who  spoke  against  the  king  and  his  government — **  et  tout 
edh  c'doit  tres  juste**  But  1  insisted  on  the  facility  with  which  a 
hurt  de  cachet  might  be  procured,  to  shut  up  such  criminals, 

before  any  form  of  justice  had  pronounced  them  guilty.’* 

*  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  replied :  **  Pour  les  leitres  de 
cachitt  on  en  peui  dire  autant  de  bien  que  de  mnl !  tenez,  ma  ch^rel 
Suppose  I  hud  a  brother  whose  conduct  disgraced  our  family ; 
would  you  have  us  expose  his  shame,  and  throw  an  odium  on  our 
house,  by  suffering  him  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice  ?  No,  there 
was  a  time,  when  under  such  circumstances,  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  a  noble  family  was  saved ;  and  n  lettre  de  cachet  got  rid  of  the 
muvais  ^ujet^  and  buried  together  the  criminal  and  the  crime — Eh 
Iftniy  il J'aut  tou jours  esperer  que  le  bon  terns  rexiendra  !  !  !** 

*  1  quote  these  sentiments,  uttered  by  a  woman  of  rank,  talent,* 
and  education,  as  being  (I  believe  very  generally)  those  of  the  party 
to  nhich  she  belonged.’  pp.  212— 211'. 

lisdy  Morgan  asserts,  ^  that  even  the  Buoiiapartists  and 
‘  constitutionalists,  though  protesting  against  the  policy  and 
‘  lalsidiood  of  the  English  government,  express  themseWei 

more  favourably  towards  this  nation  than  the  royalists,  who, 

^  tlnuigh  ph*ased  with  the  restoration,  cannot  altogether  brook 
‘  the  discreditable  manner  of  their  return,  nor  cease  to  feel 

tliat  they  have  been  too  much  obliged* 

*  Tliey  (the  Royalists)  accuse  England  of  all  their  misfortunes;  of 
o^’ipinating  the  revolution  ;  of  sending  the  emigrants  to  be  slaughtered 
‘'ll  Quiheron  ;  and  of  letting  loose  Buonaparte  from  Elba.  Even  still' 
they  consider  the  ex-emperor  as  a  sort  of  bag-fi}Xi  to  be  Itl  loose, 
*^hcnever  the  English  ministry  may  be  inclined  to  skom  sport  to 
Europe.*  ..  ' 
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Of  the  «^eral  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  English  m 
increasingly  iinjiopular  in  France,  even  among  those  Mrho  owe 
every  thing  to  England,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt ;  but  thit 
those  who  attribute  mainly  to  our  interference  what  they  consider 
the  disgrace  of  ttieir  country,  the  forcing  of  the  Bour^n  go¬ 
vernment  upon  them,  anil  the  occupation  of  their  territory  with 
a  standing  army,  should  express  themselves  more  favourablj 
towards  the  English  nation,  than  the  royalists,  is,  if  true, 
explicable  only  from  their  having  learned  to  discriminate  between 
the  peo|>le  and  the  administration  by  which  they  are  governed. 
Our  Author  inserts  a  song,  ^  fa  ne  tiendra  pae^  which,  she 
says,  was  received  with  rapturous  ])laudits,  one  verse  of  which 
speaks  decisively  the  feeling  of  the  Bonapartist  faction. 

*  II  voudroit  regner  sur  la  France 
Ce  Roi,  (jui  parnii  des  Franvais^ 

Osa  dire  avec  insolence  :  ’  , 

Je  dois  Via  couronne  aux  Jn^Iais* 

It  is  im|>ossihle  for  an  Englishman  to  travel  through  France, 
without  m€^*ting  perpetually  with  indications  of  a  disposition  io 
the  lower  classes  to  insult  our  countrymen.  This  exists  more 
es|>ccially  perhaps  among  the  military,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
coidincil  to  them.  The  Prussians  arc  the  objects  of  the  greatest 
dread  and  of  the  most  vindictive  malignancy.  ‘  Sucre said  a 
peasant  proprietor,  grinding  his  teeth,  ‘  les  coquins  de  Pnu- 
^  siens  !  They  came  as  the  allies  of  our  king,  as  our  friends; 
‘  and  they  plundered,  they  ravaged,  they  destroyed.  Aiks, 
‘  munaieury  allez  ilaua  la  Perchcy — go  to  Sevres,  to  St.  Cloud, 

*  bear  what  husbands  and  fathers  have  to  say  there.  Aky 

*  seigneur  DieUy  cela  fait  dresser  les  cheveux  sur  la  tets! 

*  cela  fait  fremir.^  It  is,  however,  upon  the  English,  gene¬ 
rally,  as  ever  present  objects  of  envy  or  jealousy,  and  national 
dislike,  that  the  indcfiuite  discontent  which  pervades  France, 
seems  principally  to  seek  to  vent  itself,  it  is  the  English  that, 
as  Uie  originators,  either  of  the  Revolution  or  of  the  Reston* 
lion,  engross  the  chief  portion  of  the  displeasure  of  all  pariiea. 
A  similar  feeling  of  animosity  is  but  too  general  throughout  the 
Continent.  In  Flanders  it  amounts  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
irritalioii.  To  English  influence  is  attributed  the  subjection  of 
tlic  Netherlands  to  the  detested  Dutch  dynasty,  and  their  dis¬ 
ruption  from  the  Great  AWaoia.  In  Switzerland  also,  as  well 
as  in  the  Netherlands,  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interesH 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  British  rivalship,  and  *  there  is  no 
‘  imputation,*  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  traveller,  ‘  of  com- 

*  niercial  and  political  injustice,  too  gross  or  extravagant  for 
‘  their  prejudice  to  circulate.’  ‘  1  heard  it  maintained,’  says  tbe 
same  gentleman,  ‘  in  both  countries,  that  our  government  ^ 

*  supporting  Britbh  manufacturers  by  paying  Uie  losses  wbicb 
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<  (Ucy  incur,  in  a  sysleinatie  utleinpt  to  ruin  those  of  the  Conti- 
‘  nent ;  that  the  Apollo  Helvidere  and  Venus  de  ^ledici  are  in 
*  Ijondon  ;  and  that  Huonaparte  is  now  dctaintMl  at  St.  Helena 
‘  with  the  express  design  of  loosing  him  (like  a  hag  fox)  when  it 
‘  bt'coines  expedient  for  England  to  ereate  nc>v  troubles  on  the 
‘  Continent.*  The  coincidence  of  actual  expression  between 
this  account  and  that  of  Lady  Morgan,  may  be  considered  as 
affording  a  verilieation  of  the  accuracy  of  her  statement ;  hut 
indeed  tlie  general  fact  is  suOiciently  notorious. 

The  Third  Hook  treats  of  the  social  character  of  the  women  in 
France,  which  our  Author  represents  as  having  undtagone  great 
improvement  in  a  moral  respect,  since  the  avenues  to  female 
ambition  have  been  closed. 


‘  Married  life  has  always  been  most  respectable  and  most  sacred 
imiler  free  governments ;  wdiile  under  the  influence  of  political  des¬ 
potism,  women,  treated  citlicr  as  slaves  or  as  sultanas^  are  never  irircj. 
It  is  thus  tliat  they  once  reigned  in  France,  by  an  undue  influence, 
subversive  of  all  their  natural  virtues.  It  is  thus  that  they  still  serve 
in  the  East,  with  that  corrupt  depravation  both  of  morals  and  intellect, 
which  inevitably  re-acts  upon  their  tyrants,  and  vindicates  insulted 
nature.* 


liady  Morgan  asserts,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  French  women: 
to  their  husbands,  has  not  only  been  evinced  in  some  splendid 
instances  of  conjugal  virtue,  but  forms  a  general  characteristic 
of  the  present  state  of  society,  in  contrast  with  the  days  of  ‘  the 

*  Uichelieus  and  des  Beaugees.’  ^  It  would  he  diilicuU,’  sho 
•ays,  ‘  to  draw  a  scale  of  comparison  between  the  stock  of  coii- 
^  jugal  affection  which  exists  in  that  country,  and  in  England. 

*  England,  has,  however,  some  good  old  habUn  in  her  favour, 
‘  invariably  connected  with  the  laws  and  government  of  a  freo 
‘  nation.’  On  both  sides,  according  to  our  Author’s  statement, 
there  exists  a  great  degree  of  misapprehension  founded  on  na¬ 
tional  prejudice.  On  the  one  hand,  British  travellers,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  is  limited  by  tlie  extreme  difliculty  of  obtaining  admits 
tanee  into  the  interior  of  private  society  and  domestic  life  in 
France,  ‘  have  drawn  their  pictures  of  the  actual  slate  of 

*  French  society,  and  their  character  of  its  wo.uen,  from  such 

*  originals  as  were  presented  to  their  ohservallgu  in  the  courts, 

*  of  the  I'alaitt  Roy  ale  ^  or  in  the  bad  novels  of  the  days  of 
‘  Louis  XV.’  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  women  are  |>er- 
is*tually  alluding  to  the  custom  of  selling  wives  with  halters 
round  (heir  necks,  as  if  it  were  a  national  characteristic. 

‘  In  ICngland,  all  French  husbands  are  considered  as  dts  messieurs 
commodta.  In  France,  all  English  husbands  are  frequently  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  epithet  des  brutms.  “  Voila/’  said  a  French  lady,  with 
''hoiii  I  was  driving  in  the  Champs  Elys£*es,  “  voila,  Miladi  ♦  •  «  ♦ 
son  brutal^'*  pointing  to  an  English  couple  not  celebrated  for  their 
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conjupai  felicity.  Of  tlie  frequency  of  divorces  in  England ;  their 
publicity,  which  retlects  the  mother's  shame  on  her  innocent  off. 
^ring;  the  iiideceiit  exposure  of  the  trials,  where  eveiy  respect  for 
manners  is  brutally  violated,  and  the  pecuniary  remuneration,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  injured  Imsband,  the  l  iench  speak  witli  horror  and 
contempt ;  particularly  as  women,  whose  character  is  no  longer  equi¬ 
vocal,  are  received  in  the  English  circles  of  I’aris,  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank. 

‘  “  Your  divorces, said  a  French  lady  to  me,  “  seem  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  general,  from  any  very  fine  or  delicate  sense  of  honour; 
but  to  be  as  much  a  matter  de  convenance  between  the  parlies,  as  mar¬ 
riages  formerly  were  among  us.**  Legal  divorces  are  rare  in  France: 
formal  and  eternal  separations,  made  privately  by  tlie  parties,  are 
more  general ;  and  when  love  survives,  in  one  object,  the  honour  and 
fidelity  of  the  other,  measures  of  greater  violence  arc  soinetiinck 
adopted,  more  consonant  to  the  impetuous  character  of  a  people, 
whose  p;issions  are  rather  quicks  than  deep-stated^  and  who  freauentl)* 
act  upon  impulse,  in  a  manner  w'hicli  even  a  momentary  renection 
would  disclaim.*  pp.  3(H — 305. 

‘  While  married  life,  in  France,  has  evidently  gained  by  the 
change,  which  has  been  effected  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
country,  gallantry^  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  is,  in  iu 
influence  and  extent,  much  the  same  as  in  England.  The  result  of 
idleness  and  vanity,  it  is  inevitably  more  prevalent  in  those  elevated 
circles,  where  rank  and  opulence  exclude  occupation,  and  leave  the 
imagination  and  the  passions  open  to  any  engagement  that  comes  as 
a  resource,  affords  an  obstacle,  or  awakens  an  emotion. 

•  As  long  as  the  frailties  of  a  French  woman  of  fashion  arc 
**  peuate  cefate  as  long  as  she  lives  upon  good  terms  with  her 
husband,  and  does  the  honours  of  his  house,  she  has  the  same  lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  same  reception  in*  societT)  as  is  obtained  by  women 
similarly  situated  in  England,  where,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  she  ii 
punished,  not  for  her  crime ^  but /or  its  discovery.  There,  a  divorce 
only  marks  the  line  between  reputation^  and  its  loss :  society  will  not 
take  hints,  and  a  woman  must  publicly  advertise  herjaidt^  before  she 
can  obtain  credit  for  having  committed  it. 

<  The  high  circles  of  Paris  are  to  the  full  os  indulgent,  as  those  of 
London.  Lovers  understood,  are  not  paramours  convicted ;  and  ai 
long  as  a  woman  docs  not  make  an  esclandre  ;  as  long  as  she  is  decent 
and  circumspect,  and  **  assumes  the  virtue  which  she  has  not,**  she 
holds  her  place  in  society,  and  continues  to  be,  not  indeed  respected 
but  received.  Gallantry,  however,  in  France,  is  no  longer  that  cojd 
•}*ttera  of  heartless  egotism  and  profligacy,  which  avowedly  took  ai 
iu  governing  maxim,  that 

“  L’objet  quittC*,  n’a  que  prevtuu.^*  pp.  308 — SOO. 

It  must  ht'  remarked,  that  it  is  the  interior  of  French  so¬ 
ciety  of  which  Lady  Morgan  is  speaking,  and  to  which  ^ 
protessea  to  have  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  obtaiA- 
lug  access.  Iter  testimony  will  serve,  according  to  the  degree 
of  credibility  attaching  to  it  in  the  winds  of  our  readers, 
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their  opinions  of  her  competency  as  a  witness,  considerably  to 
modify  the  notions  q^enerally  entertained  on  this  subject.  \Vbat 
not  a  little  detracts  from  the  value  of  Latly  Murgaids  repre- 
sentutioii,  liowevcr,  us  briu^^iii^  into  qiu^tion  not  her  veracity, 
hut  lu*r  judgement  and  findings  ou  the  topic  of  femiuiiie  virtues, 
i^  tlie  broad  style  iu  which  she  dilates  ou  some  foru^otten  in¬ 
trigues,  ami  the  enthusiasm  she  expresses  relative  to  8t.  Ijum- 
berfs  mistress,  Madame  dMIoutetot,  in  ^  delightedly  tracking 
‘the  print  of  lier  steps  !*  We  must  confess  that  Lady  Morgan’s 
testimony  requires  with  us  to  be  substantiated  by  collateral 
proofs  oi’  the  progress  she  attributes  to  the  Krench  people  in 
moral  virtue,  notwithstanding  the  general  iihsence  of  religious 
restraints,  and  the  licentious  habits  induced  hv  War.  The  fol- 
lowing  remarks,  however,  convey  a  just  satire  on  some  of  our 
fashionables. 

*  The  public  attentions  paid  by  Englishmen,  of  the  most  distinguished 
rank,  to  women  of  public  and  notorious  characters  in  Paris,  and  their 
introduction  of  such  persons  into  the  private  circles  of  society,  excited 
universal  indignation  and  contempt.  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  to  the 
French  of  English  morality,  while  English  women  w’cre  seen  to 
a.>8ociate  with,  and  even  to  pay  respectful  liomagc  to  some  modern 
Lais  of  the  day,  whose  fashion  rather  than  her  talent  had  become  her 
passport  into  society. 

‘  No  public  women  whatever  arc  admitted  into  good  French  com¬ 
pany.  Once  *•  sur  le  plancher*'  once  upon  the  hoards,  whether  as 
actress  or  as  singer,  they  can  never  be  received  by  women  of 
character  and  condition,  except  in  their  proiessional  capacity,  when 
they  are  engaged  and  paid,  “  pmr  donner  une  scene*'  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  evening,  to  sing  their  bravura  on  the  night  ot  u  private 
concert.  The  prima  i)orna  of  the  opera  is  there  never  the  prima 
Dunna  of  private  society.  'Phu  well-known  anecdote  of  some 
Fnglish  duchesses  holding  the  shawl  of  the  late  presiding  deity  of  the 
opera  house  in  London,  till  she  wms  at  leisure  to  put  it  on,  excited 
infinite  mirth  in  an  assembly  of  French  ladies,  where  it  was  related 
in  my  presence.’  pp.  318,  319. 

The  charucter  of  the  French  woman  still  retains,  however,  iU 
national  peculiarity  ;  a  peeuliurity  not  inaptly  exjiressed  by 
Lady  .Morgan,  iu  the  remark,  that  ‘  she  makes  a  much  hotter 
‘  heroine  than  a  houneteife.^ 

Paris  is  the  title  of  the  following  three  hooks  ;  another  is  de¬ 
moted  to  the  French  theatre,  and  the  last  to  noticed  of  eminent  and 
liierary  characters.  We  have  already  sutfered  this  Article  to 
^xicMid  to  a  length  dispro(M>rtionate  perhaps  to  the  claims  of 
;  the  work.  This  last  chapter  would  otherwise  supply  some 
I ;  interesting  anecdotes.  We  shall  moke  room  for  the  account 
■  an  interview  with  the  venerable  ea*-hishop  of  Btois. 

*  The  Abbe  Gregoire  shewed  us  with  great  pride  a  glass  case, 
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fitted  witli  the  literary  works  of  nr^ro  authors ;  many  of  whom  he  had 
him.^w‘lf  redeemed  and  brought  forward.  “  1  look  upon  this  little  book¬ 
case,**  lie  observed,  “  as  a  refutation  of  ail  tliat  has  been  said  against  tlie 
intellect  of  the  blaeks  ;  that  unhappy  race,  like  the  wild  plants  of  some 
neglected  soil,  want  only  care  and  culture  to  bear  in  due  time  both 
flowers  and  fruit.**  W  e  talked  to  him  of  a  work  he  was  then  en¬ 
gaged  in,  on  the  moral  education  of  servants.^  The  French  press,” 
he  said,  **  is  unwearied  in  issuing  forth  calumnies  against  me :  1  shall 
only  reply  to  my  enemies  by  doing  all  the  little  good  1  can  for  my 
fellow-creatures.  1  have  done  with  public  life;  the  few  days  that  may 
be  spared  mo,  shall  be  devoted  to  domestic  amelioration  and  toUia 
cause  of  humanity.** 

‘  From  the  period  of  this  first  visit,  our  intercourse  with  the  ex¬ 
bishop  of  Blois  was  frequent.  There  was  in  his  appearance,  his  man* 
ner,  his  very  mode  of  expression,  an  originality,  a  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  rule  of  character,  irresistibly  attractive  to  a  mind  some- 
w'hat  wearied  with  the  common  places  of  society.  lie  speaks  with 
great  rapidity,  as  if  thought  came  too  fast  for  utterance;  and  there  is 
a  freshness,  a  simplicity  in  his  manner,  that  mingles  the  eager  curi- 
osity  of  a  recluse  with  the  profound  reflection  of  a  philosopher;  and 
leaves  it  diflicult  to  understand  how  such  a  character  could  have  passed 
through  the  world’s  hands,  and  yet  have  retained  the  original  gloss  of 
nature  in  its  first  lustre.  A  sort  of  restless  benevolence,  always  anx¬ 
ious  to  relieve  or  to  save,  to  alleviate  or  to  improve,  is  extremelr 
obvious  in  his  conversation,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  his  life  ;  and  1  found 
it  so  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  profound  humanity  of  his  character, 
with  his  supposed  vote  when  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
was  at  stake,  that  I  one  day  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  subject:— 
“  1  never  instigated  the  death  of  ant/  human  being  ;’*  was  his  reply. , 
“  1  voted  that  liOiiis  XVI.  should  be  the  first  to  benefit  bv  the  law,  < 
“  w  liicli  abolished  punishment ;  in  a  word — I  condcnuicd  him  to  j 

“  /hr.’*  ’  pp. 

*  The  bishop  of  lllois,  however,  as  he  liimsclf  assured  me,  was  not 
the  only  catholic  prelate  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  liberty,  aixi* 
drawn  his  arguments  in  its  favour  from  the  same  source  w  here  hehw 
sought  them  (his  own  heart  and  the  Scriptures.)  “  Here,’*  bt 
said,  one  morning,  taking  u  pamphlet  from  the  drawer  of  bk ; 
writing  desk,  litre  is  a  singular  and  interesting  sermon,  in  favour  | 
of  civil  liberty»  as  iiuiinately  united  wdtli  Christian  faith,  composedbf  j 
citizen  Cardinal  Cliiaramonti,  bishop  of  Iniola;  and  addressed  to  tb* 
people  of  his  diocese,  in  the  Cisalpine  Government  in  the  year  | 
Sneaking,  however,  (T  the  union  of  Christianity  and  civil  liberty,!  j 
allow  that  he  goes  beyond  the  line  of  mere  constitutional  principk^j 
when  he  observes — “  ouiy  mes  chers  freresy  soijez  tons  ChretiemA 
vous  serez  d'excellens  dnnocratesf*  It  was  impossible  not  to  smik 

*  This  must  be  a  mistake.  The  work  to  which  we  presume 

Morgan  alludes,  appeared  in  1814.  It  is  entitled,  Ve  la 
ticitf  chez  les  Vt  uples  anciens  ct  modernes.  Par  (Jregoirey 
i'lver/uc  de  Ul<ji<y  Sx.  Pari  y  d  Egron,  ISM.**  It  u  worthy  I 
lis  benevolent  author.  j 
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at  the  simplicity  and  gravity  witli  which  this  was  uttered ;  and  1  ob¬ 
served,  “  your  citizen  Cardinal  has,  I  suppose,  long  since  paid  the 
forfeit  of  this  imprudent  profession  of  faith.”  “  No,*’  replied  the 
bishop  gravely  ;  “  the  sentiments  of  Christian  faith  and  paternal  ten¬ 
derness,  which  breathe  through  the  whole  of  this  excellent  homily, 
(some  exaggeration  in  terms  and  principles  which  belonged  inevi¬ 
tably  to  that  day  of  exaltation  excepted)  have  been  carried  by  the 
excellent  bishop  of  Imola,  from  his  see  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  throne 
of  the  Christian  world;  and  the  present  successor  of  St.  Peter  \% 
worthy  of  the  high  place  he  tills,  'fhe  citizen  Cardinal  Chiaramonti 
is  now  the  venerable  Pope  Pius  VII.”  *  336 — 337- 

*  This  most  curious  homily  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  has  for  its 
title  page: — “  llomehc  dc  citoycn  Cardinal  Chiaramonti^  Evtque 
(Plmoifiy  actuellement  Souverain  Pontiff^  Pic  VII,;  adreiset  an 
peuplc  dc  son  Diochc^  dans  la  Uepuhliqne  Cisalpine^  le  jour  de  la  nais^ 
$ancc  de  Jesus  Christy  han  179*". —  Imola,  dc  I'imprimerie  de  la  nation^ 
an  6  de  la  liberty  ni-impytlmee  a  Come,  chez  Charles  Antoine  Osti- 
nellt,  an  S.  Ht  PartSf  chez  Adrian  Egron^  Imprimeury  1811*.” 
The  following  passages  are  fair  specimens  of  the  style  in  which  this 
sermon  Is  composed. 

‘  Je  ne  vans  parleraiy  ni  de  SpartCy  nid'Athenes,  Je  garderai  le 
silence  sur  la  /ameuse  legislation  ae  Lycurgne  de  Solon — et  mtme 
suf  cdte  Cart/ingCy  la  rivale  de  llome^  nos  rejiexions  ct  nos  souvenirs  se 
reportent  plus  convenahlement  sur  I  antique  repnbUque  liomaine,  Cow- 
suierezy  mes frereSy  let  illustres  ciloyens,  dont  elle  s'honora  Sf  les  moyent 
par  lesquvls  Us  s'assurcrent  des  droits  k  I  admiration,  Rappelleraija 
le  courage  de  Muiius  Servola  ?  de  CurtiusY  des  deux  Scipions  I  de 
Torquatus  ?  de  Camille  ?  et  de  taut  (PautreSy  qui  Jlcurtrent  H  ces 
tpoq^ies  memornbles  ?  Leurs  eCogeSy  traces  jHir  un  foule  d'hrivainSy  sont 
encore  linstruefion  de  la  posUrite,  Caton  d*Utique  dont  on  a  dit, 
fpte  la  gloire  le  poursuivoit  d  autant  plus  qu  it  s'obstinoit  a  la  fair  ; 
Caton y  voMs  npprendra  comment  Rime  itendit  sa  renommSe^  recxda 
Ui  limites  de  sa  republiquej^  &.c.  &c,  &c. 

‘  Que  la  Religion  Cat  holt  que  soil  I  oljet  le  plus  cher  de  votre  cceur^ 
de  votre  pietcy  de  toutos  vos  affections.  S/e  croyez  pas  qu'elie  choque  la 
forme  dll  gouverneinent  dlmocratique,  En  y  vivant  unis  d  votre  divin 
iiauveuKy  vous  pourrez  concevoir  unc  juste  csperance  de  votre  salut 
t'temel ;  vous  pwurrez,  en  operant  votre  honheur  temporel  Sf  celui  de 
VOS  frereSy  opercr  la  gloire  de  la  repuhlique  et  des  autoriUs  qui  la 
rigisscntl*  * 

And  so  this  is  the  same  Pius  Vlltb  that  is  now  waging  war 
against  the  Bible  and  religious  liberty  !  ! 

Four  Appendices  are  suhjoinetl,  ‘  On  the  State  of  Law,  Fi- 
‘  nance,  Medicine,  and  Political  Opinion  in  France,’  by  tha 
Author's  husband,  Sir  Charles  T.  Morgan,  M.D. 
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Art.  V.  .1  Scries  of  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Ilevelfition  linced 
in  Count >cu)n  with  the  Modern  Astronomy,  By  llionias  Chdlmcn, 
D.l).  Minibter  of  the  Tron  Church,  (jlai>go\v.  8vo.  pp.  27B,  Price 
85.  Longman  and  Co.,  &c.  1817. 

(  Concluded  Jrovi  poje  360  J 

1  N  drawing  to\?ards  an  end  of  our  analysis  of  these  Discourses, 
wc  think  it  may  nut  be  amiss  to  repeat  that  Dr.  C.  uniforinlj 
ri'coj^nises  the  complete  snOiciency  of  the  evidences  for  Chris, 
tianity,  in«le|K*ndentlY,  altot^ether,  of  the  cpiestions  which  he  \% 
disciissiiui^ :  insomuch  that  that  evidence  wotdd  remain  invin¬ 
cible  if  his  w  hole  ari^ument  were  judged  or  proved  to  have  failed  j 
— that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  judgetl  or  proved,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  astonishing  expenditure,  shall  we  call  it,  of  the  exercise 
of  the  Divine  Attributes  upon  the  individuals  of  an  iucou- 
ctuvahle  multitude  of  the  most  diminutive  beings,  and  upoq 
an  inconceivable  number  of  minute  particulars  and  circum¬ 
stances  relating  to  man,  (beings  and  circumstances  so  siu- 
pcndoiisly  small  as  parts  of  the  universal  system,)  is  ttnf 
enough  to  furnish  any  argument  against  the  improhahility  of 
such  an  expedient  for  human  happiness  as  that  which  reveli- 
tion  declares; — and  if  it  could  be  provcil,  in  (he  next  place, 
tliat  this  n‘vealed  tTonoiny  of  redemption  disclaims  any  exten¬ 
sion,  or,  at  least,  is  silent  as  to  any  extension,  of  its  relations 
and  utilities  to  any  other  portion  of  the  great  system  extraneous 
to  the  sphere  of  human  existence. 

Supposing  the  matter  to  be  acknowledged  to  be  thus,  and 
supposing  it  to  he  then  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot  under* 
stand  how  it  cun  consist  with  the  rules  of  proportion  in  the 
government  of  so  vast  a  whole,  for  the  Governor  to  do  10 
groat  a  thing  for  a  most  inconsiderable  part, — this  leaves  ibe 
positive  cvidentHj  in  undiininished  authority.  J'liis  ackiiow- 
letlgement  of  ignorance  amounts  to  this  and  no  more, — that  \n 
cannot  advance  a  certain  philosophic  argument,  a  priori^  is 
corroboration  of  that  evidence.  The  absence  of  that  arguinent 
detracts  not  a  particle  from  the  arguments  which  are  jiresent, 
and  on  which  alone  the  cause  ever  professi'd  to  rest  its  de¬ 
monstration.  This  acknowledgement  of  ignorance  is  simply  1 
confession  that  there  is  utter  mysterp  on  a  side  of  the  subject 
where  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  be  able  to  find  the 
means  of  raising  a  philosophic  argument  in  favour  of  Chrii* 
tianity.  And,  verily,  mystery,  as  relative  to  (he  human  under¬ 
standing,  forms  a  marvellously  pertinent  allegation  against •« 
asserted  and  strongly  evidenced  fact  in  the  Divine  Governmeo^ 
of  the  Universe ! 

The  case  is  quite  changed  if  a  man,  instead  of  this  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  ignorauce  of  the  rule  of  proportion  in  that  goveroi 
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mcnt,  makes  an  avowal  of  knowledge  ;  if  he  says  lie  can  judge 
of  that  rule,  and  can  see  that  tlie  asserted  fact  in  question  is  in- 
roinpatihle  with  it,  and  therefore  must  disbelieve  that  assertion 
in  contempt  of  all  the  alleged  positive  evidence.  But  we  have  then 

*  a  short  methoir  witii  him.  We  have  to  t«dl  him  that  he  is  to  take 
the  consiMpienees  of  a  Hagrantly  irreligious,  not  to  add  unphi- 
iosophical  presumption  ;  for  that  he  cannot  judge  of  that  rule, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  at  his  peril  that  in  the  strength  of  his 
ignoraiit  assumption  to  do  so  he  dares  make  light  of  that 
evidenei*. 

Perliaps  it  was  not  strictly  necessary  to  make  tliese  remarks 
at  this  length ;  i)r.  C.  has  several  times  used  expressions  to 
preserve  it  clearly  in  the  reatler’s  recollection,  that  the  Christian 
evidence  is  not  to  be  implicated  in  any  way  of  dependence,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  in  a  course  of  argument  which  is  purely 
Mih>idiary ;  but  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  have  marked  the 
distinction  in  a  somewhat  more  formal  manner  in  the  above 
siMitenc('s.  That  Christianity  is  in  no  possible  degree  com¬ 
mitted  to  hazard  u))on  the  force  or  failure  of  the  pleading,  is  the 
mure  necessary  to  he  kiqit  in  view  in  reading  the  latter  dis- 
cunrscs  in  the  series,  lM‘catise  in  them,  the  Autlior  indulges  in 
a  train  of  speculation  siqiported  in  a  great  degriHi  upon  coiyec- 
tures  and  a  looser  kind  of  analogies  than  those  which  have 
served  liim  so  well  in  the  |)r(H3eding  part  of  the  course;  con¬ 
jectures,  however,  and  analogies,  which  he  does  not  mistake  for 
certainties  and  direct  jiroofs. 

It  might  have  been  a  sutVicient  service  to  Christianity,  to  make 
good  the  negative  argument  in  its  favour, — to  shew  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  support  against  it  a  charge  of  being  absurd  and 
incredible,  even  though  it  dul,  by  the  necessary  constitution  of 
such  an  economy,  ami  by  avowals  in  its  own  jprofessed  revela¬ 
tion,  coidine  itself  exclusively  to  the  interests  oi  man.  But  the 
Preacher  eoiudmlcs  his  Third  Discourse,  with  the  assertiou,  that 
the  vindication  may  he  carrietl  forward  to  a  positive  argument, 
confronting  the  intidel  ohjeclion  ;  for  that  revelation  avows, 
what  reason  might  well  surmise  of  such  an  economy,  that  it  ex¬ 
tends,  ill  very  important  relations,  to  a  much  wider  sphere,  than 
that  of  the  exclusive  human  interests.  Accordingly,  the  Fourtli 
Discourse  proceeds  to  ‘  The  knowledge  of  man’s  moral  history 

*  in  the  distant  places  of  the  Creation  and  it  is  followed  by 
ttiiother  on  ^  The  sympathy  that  is  felt  for  man  in  the  distant 
‘  places  of  creation.’  The  wide  sweep  of  reasoning  and  imagi¬ 
nation  over  the  distant  regions  of  the  mural  world,  terminates  in 
the  Sixth  Discourse,  ‘  On  the  contest  for  an  ascendency  over 
‘  Ulan,  amongst  the  higher  orders  of  intelligence.’ 

With  regard  to  the  general  object  pursued  through  this  latter 
part  ot  the  course,  we  shall  acknowledge  at  once  that  we  are 
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extmnely  sceptical,  while  we  do  most  willini^  justice  to  the  in¬ 
genious  argumentation,  and  picturestpie  illustration,  and  buoyant 
and  soaring  fancy,  which  the  Preacher  has  so  largely  displayp(t 
in  his  progress.  On  a  cool  consid»n*ation  of  tlie  subject,  it  wotiid 
seem  tliat  the  scriptural  grounds  for  supporting  tlie  speculation 
are  very  slight  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  suspected  that  in  the 
weight  which  our  Author  rests  on  these,  and  in  the  <iegree  of 
COididtmee  with  which  he  ailduces  arguments  tVoiu  analogy,  and 
surmises  of  g(*neral  proi)ahilily,  he  may  have  a  little  transgressed 
the  rigid  rules  of  speculation  so  justly  applauded  iu  the  earlier 
discoii  rsos. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Discourses  have  for  tiicir  texts — ‘  Which 
‘  thitigs  angels  desire  to  look  into  atid,  ‘  I  say  unto  you, 

‘  that  likewise  joy  shall  he  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
‘  penteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  niin*  just  persons  which 
‘  need  no  repentance.’ — No  fact  beyond  ilie  iimits  ot  our  world, 
Is  more  j»rominent  in  the  declarations  of  (he  Hilile,  (ban  (he 
existence  of  a  high  order  of  intelligences  denon)inate<l  angels. 
7'he  (‘(piivocal  and  the  lower  application  of  the  term  in  a  number 
of  iiistaiiccs,  can  deduct  notbiug  from  the  palpable  evidence  of 
that  fad.  Hut  who  aud  what  are  angids  ?  'I'he  etlect  of  an 
assemhlage  of  the  passages  relating  to  them  in  the  IFilile,  the 
descriptions,  narratiNcs,  and  allusions,  would  seem  to  give  an 
idea  widely  ditterent  from  that  of  stationary  residents  in  par¬ 
ticular  parts  of  the  creation,— an  idea,  rather,  of  perpetual 
ministerial  agency,  in  a  diversified  distribution  of  appointments, 
many  of  them  occasiontd  and  temporary,  in  the  fuliilment  of 
whicli  numbers  ol’  them  visit  or  sc^ourn  iu  this  world.  On  (he 
ground  of  analogy  we  may  be  allowed  to  surmise,  that  there 
may  be  spiritual  ministers  ot  this  sublime  order  appointed  to  all 
other  worlds  in  the  creation.  Now,  as  to  the  angels,  that  por- 
ti»ni  of  them  at  least  whose  appointments  have  a  relation  to 
this  world,  there  cannot  be  a  moment’s  (piestion  whether  they 
are  acipidinlod  with  the  condition  of  man,  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  economy  of  (iod’s  moral  government  over  him.  The 
8criptun‘s  directly  atlirm  it, and  in  many  ways  imply  it.  Hut  this 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  knowledge  or  interest  concerning  man 
Among  tile  respective  inhabitants  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  It  is  eoneeivable  that  there  may  be  an  indefinite  reciproca¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  anuuig  some  of  the  angels  commissioned  to 
manv  regions  of  the  Universe,  and  they  may,  for  any  thing  w€ 
can  know,  impart  in  the  scenes  of  their  ministry,  some  portion 
i>f  the  intelligence  thus  reciprocated  :  on  the  contrary,  they  may 
maintain  an  inviolable  silence.  Hut,  indeed,  though  this  inter¬ 
communication  of  these  diversely  commissioned  agents  may  br 
Conceived  possible  to  some  extent,  no  notion  can  be  entertained 
of  its  approaching  to  completeness  and  universality.  This  would 
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lo  he  attribute  faculties  too  vast  for  created  intelliij^encos, — too 
vist,  hcciuise  commensurate,  in  each  individual,  with  the  whole 
creation  ol'tiod,  if  there  be  such  ministerial  a^tuits  deputed  to 
eM*ry  part  of  that  creation.  And  however  stupendously  capacious 
th<‘ir  faculties  mi«:ht  he,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  such  a  boiind- 
Icss  diversity  and  multitude  of  contem])latious  and  interests,  could 
consist  with  the  devoted  unremittiiii^  attention  to  the  spmfic 
objects  of  their  respective  apjmintments. 

Next,  with  re«ard  to  the  inhabitantsj  properly  so  denomi« 
nated,  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  distinct  worlds  in  the 
creation,  (the  truth  of  that  theory  beinc^  assumed,)  there  would 
seem  to  be  insurmountable  objections  to  the  notion  of  their  all 
rcceivinfl^  lar^e  information  and  feelins^  deep  interest  concerning 
tlie  people  and  transactions  of  this  planet.  Let  it  he  consi(lere<l, 
that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  every  world  where  the  Creator 
bus  plai'cd  intelligent  beings,  (we  leave  out  of  the  account  what¬ 
ever  region  it  may  be  to  which  the  fallen  angels  are  consiguwl,) 
lie  has  made  successivej  diversified,  aiul  wonderful  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  his  attributes  in  the  peculiar  economy  of  that  world  it¬ 
self.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  he  should  not  have  made  con¬ 
tinually  such  disclosures  of  himself  to  them,  carried  on  such  a 
government  over  them,  furnished  so  many  proofs  and  monitions 
of  their  relation  to  him,  summoned  their  powers  so  iinperionsly 
to  the  utmost  serviee  to  him  of  whieh  they  are  capable,  that  they 
will  have,  within  their  own  peculiar  sphere,  copious  iutesrest  and 
employ  iiieiit  for  tlieir  faculties  during  a  largt*  portion  of  their 
time  It  is  even  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  be  these  distinct 
inlidbitcd  spheres  as  iiuinerons  as  the  mo^^t  ambitious  conj(*cturc 
of  an  angel  can  make  them,  there  have  h<‘en,  in  the  history  of 
each  one  of  them,  without  exeeptioii,  some  extraordinary  and 
MujxMidons  events  and  moral  pha'uomena,  standing  in  majestic 
pre-eminence  for  the  contemplation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in¬ 
volving,  as  interventions  of  the  Almighty,  sneh  glory,  and  mi¬ 
racle,  and  mystery,  that  ‘  angels  may  desire  to  look  into  them.’ 
U  hv  should  it  not  he  so  ?  It  plainly  gives  u  loftier  idea  of  that 
lit  ‘ing,  that  he  should  do  such  great  things  in  all  the  worlds  of 
his  doniiuiou,  than  that  he  should  do  them  in  only  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  or  in  only  one,  and  that  he  should  do  them  in  an  endless 
Hiversiiy  of  form  and  mode,  than  in  only  one.  But  if  the  fact 
should  he  so,  consider  what  a  countless  imdtitude  of  things  will 
deserve,  perhajis  equally  deserve,  as  signal  manifestations  of 
the  Diviuiiy,  to  be  brought  within  the  view  of  those  tribes  of 
intelligent  creatures  whose  expamled  faculties  and  exalted  posi¬ 
tion  render  it  possible  for  them  to  extend  their  adoring  contc'in- 
pUtions  afar  over  the  dominions  of  God.  It  would  follow,  that 
tlieir  regards  cannot  be  fixed  on  the  economy  of  this  world  with 
•0  inucli  of  a  concentration  of  attention  and  interest,  as  our  Au- 
tlior  seems  incliucd  to  represent. 
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As  to  tlie  conjecture  that  many,  or  that  all  the  worhls  of  tW  | 
creation  may  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  economy  of  redeiup.  I 
tion,  as  having,  possibly,  like  our  race,  incurred  the  crime  and  I 
calamity  of  a  moral  lapse,  the  preacher  only  throws  it  out  as  I 
one  ainon^  a  variety  of  imai^indtive  surmisin^s,  and  is  cvidentlj 
net  desirous  to  make  it  the  basis,  or  a  part  of  any  positive  theory. 
We  think  it  cannot  be  entertained  for  one  moment.  'I'lic  ino^ 
submissive  humility  on  all  subjects  relating'  to  the  Divine  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  its  mysteries  and  possihilitu^s,  cannot  preclude  an 
irresistible  impression  that  the  idea  of  so  wide  a  prevalence  of 
evil  in  the  Universe,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  faith  in  tlie 
j^oodness  of  its  Urcator  and  Governor.  l^*t  any  tlevout  miiid 
(Iwcll  awhile  on  the  thought,  and  try  whether  it  is  not  so.  The 
prevalence  of  evil  in  only  this  one  world,  is  an  inexpressibly 
mysterious  and  awful  fact ;  insomuch,  that  -all  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  hotc  it  is  consistmit  with  the  |>erfect  goodness  of  an  Al¬ 
mighty  Bein^,  havi^  left  us  in  utter  despair  of  any  approach  to¬ 
ward  comprehending  it.  A  pious  spirit,  not  deluded  by  any  of 
tlie  vain  and  pri^siimptuous  theories  of  philosophical  or  theolo- 
p^ical  explanation,  while  lookint^  toward  this  unfathomable  sub¬ 
ject,  can  repose  only  in  a  general  confidence  that  the  dreadful 
fact,  of  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  this  planet,  is  in  some  uniina- 
ginahle  way  combined  with  such  relations,  and  such  a  state  of  | 
the  grand  whole  of  the  Divine  Empire,  that  it  is  perfectly  con-  | 
sistent  with  infinite  goodness  in  Him  that  made  and  directs  all 
things.  But  therefore  this  confidence  cannot  subsist  on  any  f 
supposition  that  the  other  regions  of  that  Empire  are  also,  in 
any  great  proportion,  ravaged  by  this  direful  enemy  and  de¬ 
stroyer  of  happiness.  On.  any  such  supposition,  mystery 
changes  into  horror. 

By  the  way,  this  topic  supplies  a  mighty  argument  for  tbtt 
theory  of  an  ample  plurality  of  worhls  of  intelligent  beings,  so 
probable  on  philosophic  grounds,  and  so  consonant  with  sub¬ 
lime  ideas  of  the  Creator’s  power  and  glory.  Unless  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  theory,  we  assign  to  evil  such  a  fearful  proportion  to 
the  good  in  the  condition  of  the  intelligent  creation,  as  to  darkea 
into  intolerable  gloom  tlie  collective  view  of  its  econoiuy. 
How  vast  must  the  moral  system  be,  to  contain  such  a  magnitude 
of  good  as  to  reduce  this  horrible  mass  of  evil,  existing  and  ac¬ 
cumulating  through  thousands  of  years,  to  a'  mere  circumstance, 
scarcely  discernible  as  an  exception  to  the  estimate,  that  ‘  all  ii 
*  good,’  merged  and  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  comprehensive 
whole  ! — Not,  indeed,  that  by  a  reference  to  that  unknown  whole 
we  call  in  Ihe  smallest  degree  diminish  the  mystery  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  evil  ill  this  one  world, — of  its  existence  at  all  in  lb* 
creation  of  an  infinitely  good  and  powerful  Being ;  hut  we  do, 
in  this  idea  of  the  immensity  of  that  creation,  obtain  a  ground 
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1^  the  assurance  that  the  proportion  ot‘  ^ood  ainoii^  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  Almighty,  may  all  but  infinitely  transcend  that  of 
evil. 

While  we  acknowledge  that,  for  ourselves,  we  feci  it  necessary 
to  entertain  this  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  intelligent  creation, 
in  order  to  the  full  and  consolatory  efll'ct  of  our  faith  in  tlio 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  lieing,  we  shall  naturally  wonder  at 
the  happier  temperament  of  those  theologians,  if  such  there  be, 
who  meet  with  no  very  disquieting  ditfieulty  on  this  whole  fiehl 
of  speculation  ;  who,  while  limiting  their  view  of  the  intelligent 
creation  to  this  w'orld,  (comhined  with  the  asseinblages  of  angels 
and  departed  human  spirits)  and  seeing  in  this  world,  through  its 
whole  duration  hitherto,  such  a  previUiUioe  of  moral  evil,  that  they 
deem  an  immense  majority  of  the  race  consigned  to  eternal  de¬ 
struction,  can  yet,  hy  the  aid  of  some  superficial  theory  of 
i  human  volition,  and  some  lightly  assumed  and  prt^uiiiptuous 
maxims  respecting  penal  example  in  the  onler  of  the  l>i\ine 
(fovernmeut,  escape  with  great  ujiparent  facility,  into  great  ap¬ 
parent  complacency,  from  the  overwhelming  uwfulness  of  the 
fconoinv. 

We  should  crave  excuse  for  repetition  while  we  try  to  select 
terms  somewhat  more  precise,  to  say,  that  upon  the  theory  of 
the  immensity  of  the  intelligent  creation  we  may  take  ground  for 
the  presumption  that  the  rectitude  and  happiness,  either  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  or  hut  slightly  defective,  of  an  inconceivable 
number  of  rational  creatures,  constitutes,  over  the  vast  gtmeral 
scene,  a  direct  and  infinitely  clear  manifestation  of  the  Creator’s 
goodness,  leaving  the  solemn  mystery,  in  this  respect,  to  rest 
chielly  on  this  one  simtll  province  of  the  universal  dominion  ; 
that  presumjition  aiding  our  adoration,  though  it  does  not  ex« 
temiate  the  gloom  of  this  mystery  as  respecting  this  world  con« 
sidered  exclusively. 

But  to  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  more  iinme<liatc  to))ics  of 
the  Discourses.  They  glow  with  eloquent,  poetical,  striking 
I  representations  of  tlie  earnest  im|mssioned  interest  with  which 

-j  all  the  good  hidings,  of  even  so  stupendous  a  multitude  of  worlds, 

may  be  conceived  to  regard  our  race,  as  a  family  lapsed  from 
their  allegiance  and  their  felicity,  and  under  a  dispensation  of 
recovery.  There  is  no  pretending  to  know  how  much  it  is  rca- 
j  iionable  to  conjecture  oil  such  a  subject.  A  great  deal  ofgeiic-^ 
U  rolls  regard  for  the  human  race,  may  with  sobriety  of  imiigiiia- 
tion,  be  attributed  to  those  ministers  of  the  Almighty  who  am 

I  charged  with  beneficimt  offices  in  the  economy  of  this  world. 
But  when  we  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Universe,  according 
to  the  computation  all  along  maintained,  or  rather  the  theory 
^hich  defies  all  computation;  when  we  consider  tliat  self-love 
must  be  the  primary  law  of  all  created  conscious  existences,  and 
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tliat  ill  all  their  localities  and  states  this  self-love  will  have  its 
immediate  sphere  ;  when  we  seek  to  imagine  a  medium  of  an- 
nouncement  or  representation  by  which  our  transactions  and 
concerns  should  Be  vividly  and  protractedly  impressed  on  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  aiVections  of  the  remotest  foreij^ners  of  the  creation; 
and  when  we  rellect,  according  to  what  we  have  already  sug¬ 
gested,  that  for  the  contemplation  of  those  tribes  or  orders  whose 
faculties  may  be  of  a  capacity  to  admit,  and  whose  happiness 
may  be  made  fjrcatly  to  consist  in  their  receivin*^,  a  sul)liinely 
enlarged  knowledge  of  the  creation,  there  will  be  an  intinity  of 
memorable  and  amazing  facts  of  the  Divine  (Jovernment,— 
when  we  consider  all  this,  we  confess  we  cannot,  without  being 
haunted  with  an  invincible  sense  of  very  great  extravagance, 
listen  to  a  strain  of  ehxpience  wliich  w  ould  gc*  the  length  of  re¬ 
presenting  all  the  wise  and  amiable  intelligences  of  all  the 
systems  in  the  Universe,  as  employing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ciuu'gicsof  their  being  on  the  history  and  destiny  of  our  race. 

I'he  grand  argument  for  assuming  such  a  concentration  of 
attention  and  inhuest  upon  this  world,  is  the  extraordinary  and 
transctuulent  nature  of  the  expedient  for  human  redemption. 
And  well  may  that  argument  be  urgetl  to  the  extent  of  an 
assurance,  that  if  the  Dlesscd  and  Only  Potentate  wills  that  the 
most  signal  facts  of  his  government  in  one  world  should  be 
celebrated  in  others,  this  exjiedient  must  stand  in  the  most 
eminent  order  of  the  facts  so  celebrated.  Put  when  that  argu¬ 
ment  is  pressed  to  so  extreme  a  consequence,  as  in  our  Author’s 
fervid  conjectures  and  assumptions,  one  or  two  considerations 
will  suggest  themselves. 

In  the  first  place;  there  seems  to  be  some  inadvertency, 
common  to  him  with  many  divines  and  pious  men,  in  expressing 
the  mode  of  apprehending  the  interposition  of  Deity  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  person  of  the  ^lessiah.  lie  sometimes  falls  into 
language  which  would  do  little  less  than  imply  that  the  Divine 
Nature,  as  suhsisling  in  that  mysterious  connexion  with  the 
human,  subjected  itself  to  a  temporary  limitation,  and,  if  we 
may  apply  such  a  term,  monopoly,  to  that  one  purpose  and 
agency  of  human  redeinjition  ;  as  if  Deity,  so  combined,  con¬ 
tracted  and  depressed  itself  from  the  state  of  Deity  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  sustaining  some  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those 
inhiiite  attributes  which  can  be  limited  to  no  one  object,  or 
operation,  or  world,  for  one  instant. — Not  that  any  such  limitation 
is  intended  to  to  be  implied  ;  but,  under  the  deceptive  effect  of 
a  language  which  bears  a  semblance  of  such  an  import,  the 
argument  in  question  (that  from  tlie  pre-eminent  marvellousn^ 
and  benevolence  of  (be  expedient  for  redemption)  is  carried 
to  an  exaggerated  conclusion.  Of  this  deceptive  character,  wc 
think,  is  the  parallel  which  begins  in  page  150,  between  thi? 
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rreat  act  of  Divine  interposition,  and*  the  supposed  instance  of  a 
luonarch  of  an  extensive  empire,  who  should  for  a  brief  space  of 
time,  a  few  hours,  or  a  day,  (which  would  as  the  Author  remarks, 
be  infinitely  lone^er  in  proportion  to  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
tliun  the  duration  of  Uie  mediatorial  period  on  earth  as  compared 
with  the.  eternity  of  the  Divine  Government,)  lay  aside  the  ma  jesty 
and  the  concerns  of  his  general  government,  to  make  a  visit  of 
compassion  to  the  humble  cottage  of  some  distressed  or  guilty 
family.  It  is  obvious  that  this  illustration  should  imply  (or  thu 
virtue  of  the  parallel  is  lost)  that  ‘  in  turning  him  to  our  humble 

*  habitation,'  (page  152),  ‘  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  and 

*  and  Invisible,’  (in  these  absolute  terms  of  Divinity  the  Visitant 
is  designated,)  did  in  some  manner  withdraw  and  descend  from 
the  full  amplitude  of  the  glory  and  exercise  of  the  unalienable 
attributes  of  Deity.  But  surely,  whatever  was  the  mode  of  that 
mysterious  combination  of  the  Divine  with  an  inferior  nature, 
we  are  recjuired  religiously  to  beware  of  all  approach  toward 
such  an  idea  as  that  of  a  modijication  of  the  Supreme  nature, 
and  to  |)reserve  the  solemn  idea  of  a  Being  absolute,  unalterable, 
and  necessarily  always  in  entire  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
that  constitutes  its  supremacy  and  perfection.  But  the  Di¬ 
vine  Nature  *  manifested'  in  the  human  in  the  person  of  the 
Messiah,  continued  then  and  ever  in  such  an  unlimited  state  of 
glory  and  action,  that  it  might  be  then,  and  at  every  moment 
of  the  mediatorial  dispensation,  making  innumerable  other 
manifestations  of  itself,  and  performing  infinite  wonders  of 
grace  and  power  altogether  foreign,  as  the  remote  scenes  of 
their  display,  from  this  world  and  the  inter|>osition  for  its 
redemption  ;  an  interposition  which  could  in  no  manner  interfere 
witli  any  other  interpositions,  of  a  kind  indefinitely  dissimilar 
from  it  and  one  another,  which  the  Sovereign  Agent  might  will 
to  ellect  in  otlier  regions. 

Since,  therefore,  the  inexplicable  indwelling  in  the  person  of  the 
Mediator,  could  in  no  man  uer  affect  the  plenary  presence  and  energy 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  as,  while  so  indwelliug,  pervading  also  all 
the  other  realms  of  the  Universe  ;  and  since,  while  that  mighty 
(ssence  imparted  immeasurable  virtue  to  the  mediatorial  work 
and  sacrince,  it  yet  could  not  sustain  any  diihculty,  degradation, 
or  injury  ;  -  as  the  griefs,  the  dreadful  inflictions  for  the  sip  of  the 
world,  tell  exclusively  upon  a  subordinate  being,  belonging  to  our 
own  economy  ; — there  would  not  seem  to  be  an  im^>erious  reason 
lor  the  Mnivcrsality  of  the  inbabitants  of  the  creation  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  paramount  interest  In  ilie  transaction,  though  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  display  of  the  Almighty's  justice  and  mercy  toward  one 
«e(  tion  of  his  dominion. 

in  liienext  place,  we  would  notice  a  still  more  striking  inail- 
vcrtcucy  in  our  excellent  Author's  represeutations.  <  In*matn^ 
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tainine:  tlie  proliahility  ot'  the  knowledge  and  colehration  of  thtf 
wonderful  expedient  f(»r  tlie  redemption  of  man,  fur  tliroui^h  the 
nuiid>erless  abodes  of  intellectual  existence,  he  indnl^;es  babituallj 
a  strain  of  descriptive  sentiment  wliicli  would  be  precisely  ap- 
|>licable,  if  that  economy  were  designed  to  be,  or  were  in  fact, 
redeemingly  comprebensive  of  the  whole  world  of  men.  Biit 
then,  is  it  applicable,  as  the  awful  truth  stands  dis|>)ayed  before 
ns?  He  keeps  quite  out  of  view  what  that  Divine  interrention 
was  not  designed  to  accomplish,  ns  made  evident  in  the  actual 
state  in  life,  and  after  death,  of  a  dread  proportion  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  forms  his  conceptions  of  the  manner  of  inU  rest  with 
which  innumerable  pure  and  happy  tribes  of  the  Uni  verso  may 
be  imagined  to  contemplate  our  world,  as  if  this  reality  of  tiling 
should  not  be  apparent  to  them.  It  is  too  obvious  how  deeply 
this  reality  alfects  the  ground  of  bis  sanguine  and  exulting  pre* 
sumptions  of  such  aiP  immensely  extended  interest  and  grata* 
lation. 

We  shotdd  advert  to  thuso  passages  of  Scri|>turo  which  he  has 
collected  in  page  147. 

‘  And  while  wc,  whose  prospect  reaches  not  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  corner  we  occupy,  look  on  the  dealings  of  (lod  in  the 
world,  as  carrying  in  them  all  the  insignificancy  of  a  provincial  trani- 
action ;  God  himself,  whose  eye  reaches  to  places  which  our  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  our  ear  heard  of,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  our 
imagination  to  conceive,  stumps  a  universality  on  the  whole  matter  of 
the  Christian  salvation,  by  such  revelations  as  the  follow  ing  : — That 
he  is  to  gather  together,  in  one,  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven,  und  which  are  in.  earth,  even  in  him; — and  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bowr,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  thingi 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;^and  that  by  him.  God  recoo- 
ciled  all  things  unto  himself,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  thing! 
in  heaven.* 

We  do  not  know  where  to  seek  a  rule  of  iutcrpnrtation  for 
these  passages,  the  most  esseiitial  cxj>resVions  of  wbich — ‘all 
‘  things' — and  ‘  things  in  heaven’ — are  among  the  !nost  indefinite 
phrases  in  the  Bible.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  their  meaning 
doi^s  not  comprehend  more  than  such  a  portion  of  superhuman 
beings  as  may  be  place<t  within  a  circumscribcti  economy  appro¬ 
priate  to  our  world — as  some  of  the  angels  evidently  are.  But 
the  circumstance  which  is  fatal  to  a  very  ambitions  interpretation 
of  them  in  their  higher  reference,  is,  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  exceedingly  restricted  one  on  them  in  their  lower.  How 
greatly  less  must  be  inten<led  than  the  literal  import  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  all  things  in  earth,’  is  shewn  in  the  history  and  the 
actual  and  prospective  state  of  the  earth's  inhabitants. 

We  must  not  prolong  a  course  of  remarks  in  which  we  are 
sen&ibk  of  having  been  uu|>ardoDably  prolix,  by  commenting  on 
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the  Discourse  ‘  On  the  contest  for  an  ascciuleiicy  over  man, 

‘  amon^  the  higher  orders  ol*  inteHisfence.*  'Fhe  first  part  of*  it 
is  employed,  at  rather  perhaps  too  g^reat  a  leiuj:th,  for  a  printed 
work,  in  repetition  aiifl  recapitulation  ;  but  this  ini^^ht  be  highly 
proper  in  tlie  discourse  as  delivered,  at  a  consitleruble  distance 
of  time  from  the  former  <Hies  in  the  series.  The  exhibition  of 
the  warfare  is  in  a  hi‘;ii  tone  of  martial  enerq^y.  And  what  causa 
we  have  to  wish,  as  Dr.  C.  did  in  nn  able  sermon,  published  a 
few  years  since,  that  the  spirit  and  splendour  of  oratory  and 
poetry  mi^ht,  throus^h  a  lieaven-inHicted  fatality,  desert,  hence¬ 
forward,  all  attempted  celebrations  of  any  other  warfare  than 
that  between  the  cause  of  (lod  and  the  power  of  evil,  as  put 
forth  in  infernal  or  in  human  ai^ency  ! 

We  have  no  disposition  to  accompany  this  portion  of  our  ar¬ 
dent  S})eculator’s  career,  with  exceptions  to  what  we  may  deem  its 
excesses  of  sentiment,  and  imagery,  and  confident  conjecture. 
What  we  are  most  tempted  to  remark  upon,  in  the  description 
of  the  great  contest  carrying  on  between  the  intelligent  powers 
of  light  and  darkness,  for  a  domination  over  the  destiny  of  man, 
is  a  something  too  much  like  an  implication  that  this  destiny  can 
really  be,  in  any  possible  measure,  a  depending  question  between 
created  antagonists,  or  that  it  can  appear  to  them,  on  cither 
side,  to  be  so,  while  both  of  them  must  be  aware  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  that  the  will  of  the  Almighty  is  infinitely  sovereign 
over  all  things.  Indeed,  this  consideration  renders  it  pro¬ 
foundly  mysterious  that  there  can  be  any  contest  at  all.  And  to 
say  that  the  existence  ofllie  contest  is  mysterious,  is  saying,  in 
effect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  u  probable  conception  how 
the  parties  are  actuated.  The  sense  of  this  has  always,  with  us, 
interfered  with  the  interest  of  the  former  part  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  There  appears  an  enormous  absurdity  in  the  presump¬ 
tions  and  calculations  on  which  the  delin((ucnt  spirits  adopt  and 
prosecute  their  enterprise ;  an  absurdify,  we  mean,  on  the  part 
of  the  poet,  in  making  them  to  act  from  calculations  which  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  their  enlarged  understandings  could 
entertain. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  the  testimony,  express  and  by  diversi¬ 
fied  implications,  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  for  the  fact  ol  a  formi¬ 
dable  moral  dissention  among  the  higher  order  of  intelligences, 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  has  been  awfully 
involved. 

The  concluding  Discourse  is  on  a  topic  of  very  serious  and 
melancholy  interest, — the  possibility,  to  minds  of  feeling,  and 
taste,  and  imagination,  of  being  elated  to  noble  contemplations, 
and  affected  by  fine  emotions,  of  a  nature  that  shall  seem  to  be 
intimately  related  to  genuine  piety,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken 
it,  while  yet  tlie  heart  is  destitute  of  all  that  is  essential  ja 
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the  experience  of  religiou.  Nothing  could  l>c  better  judged  tluui 
tlie  placing  of  this  subject  in  broad  and  prominent  view  at  the 
close  of  sucli  a  train  of  contemplations,  ilow  possible  it  is  Uut 
hundnuls  of  readers  may  have  expatiated  in  thought  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  sublime  and  delightful  solemnity,  on  the  scene  of  astro¬ 
nomical  mugniiicence  displayed  in  the  introductory  Discourses; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  glory  of  that  scene  is  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty  ('reator,  may  have  deemed  their  emotions  to  partake 
of,  or  be  identical  with,  religious  devotion, — a  sentiment  and  i 
state  to  which  there  were  tests  existing  to  convict  them  of  being 
strangers.  The  Preaclier  has  forcibly  illustrated,  in  many  othw 
forms,  this  treacherous  semblance  of  religious  vitality.  And  the 
feeling  awakened  at  the  view  of  so  many  interesting  emotions, 
still  useless,  and  by  their  deceptive  influence  worse  than  useless, 
to  the  subjects  of  them,  is  so  mournful,  that  the  reader  is  almost 
impelled  to  relieve  himself  by  seeking  cause  to  think  that  some 
of  tlie  representations  are  over-wrought,  and  some  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  too  severe  ;  and  he  is  tempted  to  be  gratified  at  obtaining 
an  alleviation  of  the  painful  eflect  of  some  of  the  stern  adjudge¬ 
ments,  at  the  expense  of  the  judge,  whose  occasional  violences  of 
oratory,  and  negligences  of  discrimination,  afford  a  hint  that  his 
sentence  cannot  be  without  appeal.  Much  important  and  alarm¬ 
ing  truth,  however,  there  is  in  this  Discourse.  It  contains  the 
elements  of  an  eminently  useful  and  warning  instruction.  But 
the  subject  requires  a  much  more  elaborate  and  deflnitive  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  and  we  wish  Dr.  C.  may  take  another  opportunity  of 
treating  it  formally  with  the  deliberate,  best,  exertion  of  his 
mind. 

On  the  merely  literary  character  of  his  composition  we  shall 
content  ourselvi‘s  w  ith  a  very  few  words.  We  cannot  dissemble 
that  we  w  isli  he  would  put  his  style  under  a  strongly  alterative 
discipline.  No  readers  can  be  more  sensible  to  its  glow  and 
richness  of  colouring,  and  its  not  unfrequent  happy  combinations 
of  words ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  rt  is  guilty  of  a  rhetorical 
march,  a  sonorous  pomp,  a  ‘  shewy  sameness  a  want,  there¬ 
fore,  of  simplicity  and  flexibility;  withal,  a  perverse  and  pro¬ 
voking  grotesqueiiess,  a  frequent  descent,  strikingly  incongru¬ 
ous  with  the  prevailing  elatedness  of  tone,  to  the  lowest  collo¬ 
quialism,  and  all  together  an  unpardonable  licence  of  strange 
phraseology.  The  number  of  uncouth,  and  fantastic,  and  wCj 
may  fairly  say  barbarous  phrases,  that  might  he  transcribed,  is 
most  unconscionable.  Such  a  style  needs  a  strong  hand  of  re¬ 
form  ;  and  the  writer  may  be  assured  it  contains  lire  and  soul 
enough  to  endure  the  most  unrelenting  process  of  coi  rt  ctioii,  tht 
most  compulsory  trials  to  change  its  form,  without  hazard  of 
extinguishing  its  spirit. 
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1  |T  will  not  he  evpootcd  tliat  we  should  enter  into  any  minute 
"  "  criticism,  or  ]>rotracted  analysis  ot*  these  volumes,  since  the 

fircunistaiice  ot*  their  liavinq;  passed  already  throucfh  six  editions, 
is  a  conclusive  proof’  ot*  the  excellence  ot*  the  work,  and  of  its 
merits  ha  vine:  hecn  correctly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Some 
i  »|H)logy  might  even  be  thought  necessary  on  this  account,  for 
I  hringing  at  all  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  a  work  which  is 
j  |)ossibly  familiarly  known  to  many,  and  which,  haviiigndready 
received  the  award  of  public  approbation,  can  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  us  a  candidate  for  those  honours  which  ai*e  the  most 
gratitying  reward  of  the  successful  exercise  of  literary  or  scien- 
-  tific  talent.  We  eoMsider  it  indeed  as  no  j)art  of  our  tluty,  to 
^  offer  any  extended  criticism  upon  these  volumes,  as  they  have  al¬ 
ready  endured  the  judgemetit  of  the  public  ;  thnugli  a  careful 
examination  might  possibly  defect  some  errors,  yet  we  arc  confi- 
j  dent  they  would  be  acknowledged  by  the  most  competent  and 
impartial  judges,  to  be  such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  in 
a  work  necessarily  embracing  a  very  hirgii  proportion  of  the 
facts  and  reasonings  of  ibis  most  useful  and  delightful  science. 
Disclaiming  therefore  as  we  do  all  imontion  of  a  laborious 
search  for  casual  errors,  or  of  detuiling  tin?  plan  of  the  w'ork,  it 
is  rrcjuisite  that  we  distinctly  state  the  motives  which  have  in¬ 
duced  ns  to  occupy  a  few  of  our  pages  with  this  brief  ami 
j  (teneral  notice  of  the  present  e/lition  of  l>i\  Henry’s  Klemenls. 

There  are  at  all  times,  a  nuudier  of  young  persons,  among  the 
'  well-educated  classes  of  society,  who  are  rising  into  maturity, 
and  who  with  minds  well  cultivated  by  the  usual  course  of  early 
!  instruction,  must  yet  l)e  allowed  to  have  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  habits  ill  some  degree  in  a  state  of  oscillation.  I'lic  avo- 
*  cations  to  which  tliey  may  he  destined,  do  not  rcipiire  them  to 
pass  through  the  routine  of  academic  instruction,  nor  to  resort 
to  those  places  wIitMC  science  is  exhibited  in  her  most  attrac¬ 
tive  forms,  and  taught  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  but  their 
"  leelings  are  extpiisitely  alive  to  the  (lelightful  imprcKsioiis  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  (irst  acquaintance  with  the  astonishing  phenomena 
which  tlie  material  world  oft*ers  to  our  contemplation,  and  their 
minds  are  eager  for  the  gralifit'ation  of  that  ardent  curiosity 
which  the  beneficent  hand  of  our  Creator  has  deeply  implanted 
in  the  human  bosom,  and  which  in  every  period  of  life  is  the 
I  ^cat  stimulus  to  the  increase  and  extension  of  our  knowledge. 
^  Bless^^d  too  with  intervals  of  leisure,  which  if  diligently  improved, 
^ould  enable  them  to  drink  deep  of  those  sources  of  pure  and 
refined  gratification  which  the  cultivati^  of  moral  and  pliysieal 
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fcieneeinost  abun<lan(ly  supply,  wc  consider  it  as  no  uniinportanc 
object  to  allure  them  to  a  dose  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
clieinical  science,  by  making  them  acquainted  witli  those  sources 
whence  it  may  be  most  readily  and  most  pleasantly  obtaiiUHl. 
It  has  indeed  been  too  much  the  prevailins;  habit  of  thinking,  to 
rej^rd  this  and  some  of  the  kindred  sciences,  as  almost  excla. 
sively  the  objects  of  a  professional  education  ;  but  we  trust  this 
unfounded  prejudice  is  "‘'Y  more  liberal  and  enli^hU 

eiied  views.  'I'lie  requirements  of  an  accomplished  and  liberal 
education  have  been  necessarily  enlarged  by  the  extraordinary 
and  rapid  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  our  own 
times ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  subjects  which 
have  been  liitberto  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  associations 
of  literary  and  scientific  bodies  of  nH‘n,  may  ere  long  become 
familiar  to  so  large  a  circle  ol  society,  that  they  shall  become 
topics  of  pleasing  and  animated  discusaioii  in  the  ordinary  in¬ 
tercourse  of  domestic  life,  and  in  tlic  general  conversilion  of 
mixed  society.  The  luiman  intellect  will  tluMi  lake  a  loflier 
and  embrace  a  wider  range,  even  in  its  ordinary  exenrsiomi, 
more  suited  to  tlic  dignity  of  its  faculties,  and  to  those  abun¬ 
dant  treasures  of  knowledge  wbicli  are  accnnuilated  in  such 
I'icb  profusion  arouiul  us.  Some  of  the  iinporlant  advantages  of 
an  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  human  science,  are  so 
beautifully  and  justly  portrayed  by  Dr.  Henry,  tliat  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  place  them  in  a  more  advantageous  light  than  ht 
has  done  in  bis  introductory  chapter. 

‘  “  The  possession  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,*^  he  re¬ 
marks,  **  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  mutual  relation  of  a  great 
variety  of  events,  that  form  a  part  of  the  established  course  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  unfolds  the  most  sublime  views  of  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  the  universe,  and  developes  a  plan  of  vast  extent,  and  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  order,  which  could  have  been  conceived  only  by  perfect  wi«* 
dom,  and  executed  by  unbounded  power.  By  withdrawing  the 
mind,  also,  from  pursuits  and  amusements  that  excite  the  imagination, 
its  investigations  may  tend,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  physical 
fciences,  to  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  liabits ;  to 
strengthen  the  faculty  of  patient  and  accurate  thinking ;  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  placid  trains  of  feeling  for  those  which  are  apt  to  be  awakened 
by  the  contending  interests  of  men  in  society,  or  tlie  imperfect  go¬ 
vernment  of  our  own  passions.*^  * 

To  those  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  chemistry,  w  hether  with  views  originating  in  such  re¬ 
flections  as  tlie^',  or  the  advantageous  application  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples  to  tbo  useful  arts,  we  know  of  no  work  which  we  can 
recommend  in  preference  to  tliis  of  Dr.  Henry.  It  b 
sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  to  embrace  all  the  gene¬ 
ral  principles  and  doclPiiies  of  the  science,  as  woll  as  such  aa 
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trian^eiucnt  oi  the  particular  facts  as  arc  suited  to  an  eicinentarj 
treatise.  The  selection  of  experiineots  in  illustration  of  the 
(listiu^uishiu^  properties  of  each  substance,  is  judicious,  and  tiie 
directions  for  their  performance,  are  so  minute  and  |ierspicuous, 
that  an  inex|)erienced  student  will  have  little  diihculty  in  per- 
foriniiii'  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  when  he  iius  once  iiiada 
himself  a  little  familiar  with  the  mode  of  man  ipni^  the  appara¬ 
tus  requisite  for  the  general  purpose's  of  the  science. 


Art.  VII.  Short  Discourses,  to  be  read  in  Families.  By  Wiliimu 
Jay.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  358.  8vo.  18 IT. 

liy'E  have  no  doubt  that  this  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr.  J.iy's 
“  Short  Discourses,”  is  already  so  widely  circulate<l,  as 
to  need  little  notice  from  us,  in  the  way  of  recommend  ition. 
Recommendation  we  can  conscientiously  give  it,  for  we  have 
read  the  hook  through  with  attention. 

These  Discourses  have  all  the  ingenuity  of  plan,  all  the  sim¬ 
ple  conduct  and  point  of  expression,  which  characterize  those 
previously  published  ;  with  the  excellent  addition  of  a  more  am¬ 
ple  display  of  the  great  doctrine  of  redemption  by  Christ.  On 
this  subject  we  prefer  to  cite  Mr.  J.’s  own  words,  from  his  Pre¬ 
face,  which,  without  any  disparagement  to  the  rest  of  the  book, 
we  deem  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it. 

*  That  there  should  be  more,  rather  than  less  of  evangelical  sen- 
timent  in  this  volume,  than  in  the  former  ones,  is  what  ought  to  be 
expected,  from  growing  years  and  experience ;  and  he  hopes  the 
expectation  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal.’  p.  iv,  v. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  invidious  use  which 
certain  religionists^  more  famed,  it  is  feared,  for  censoriousness, 
than  for  that  charity  which  “  bclieveth  all  things,”  have  made 
of  the  confession  (may  wc  say  ?)  (leliv(*rcd  in  a  charge  to 
Mr.  Tidiiian,  of  Salisbury,  that  his  earlier  sermons  were  not 
BO  imbued  with  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  ns  he  now 
wishes  they  were.  How  truly  ungenerous,  to  turn  so  fair  aa 
instance  of  Christian  simjdicity  and  sincerity,  into  a  weapon  to 
wound  him  who  has  not  feared  to  exhibit  it  !  Our  reflections  ou 
tliis  invidious  conduct,  inclines  us  to  give  the  whole  Mr.  Jay  baa 
written  on  the  subject, 

‘  Not  that  he  means  to  coun,  or  wishes  to  please,  an  ultra-doctrinal 
party,  who,  by  a  seemingly  strange  union  of  terms,  has  been  justly 
characterized  gos/reZ-pharisees,  “  trusting  in  themselves  that  they  are 
“  righteous,  and  despising  others.”  When  the  Author,  in  a  late 
publication,  addressing  his  younger  brethren,  allowed,  that  his  earlier 

{^reaching,  in  some  instances,  had  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  evange- 
ical  savour  in  it;  these  illuminees,  with  that  delicate  regard  to  reputa¬ 
tion,  w'hich  always  distinguishes  them  in  speaking  of  others,  perverted 
Ills  meaning,  by  pushing  it  bevond  the  bbunds,  which  not  only  hit 

”  Q  2 
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intention,  but  the  connection  of  the  passage  warranted  :  and  by  that 
gentleness  and  candour,  which  soRen  their  temper,  and  beautifr 
their  conduct,  instead  of  commending  a  small  degree  of  ingenuousnei 
in  owning  a  fault,  rcHected  only  on  the  deficiency  acknowledged  !— 
But,  what  he  then  meant  (and  he  was  so  understood  by  all  the  miniiu 
irrs,  who  requested  the  publication  of  the  Sermon,  for  none  of  them 
were  among  the  initiated)  and  wlut  he  means  now  by  fvjnfitlicai,  is  a 
fuller  and  richer  introduction  of  those  precious  truths,  which  consti* 
tutc  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  concerning  w  liich,  all  real  Chris¬ 
tians,  allowing  them  to  speak  in  their  own  way,  are  more  nearly 
agreed,  than  the  censorious  imagine.  It  is  too  late  now,  to  use  the 
w  ords  orthodox  and  evangelical,  as'synoniinous  terms.  The  Author 
has  long  been  persuaded,  that  some  are  too  orthodox  to  be  rvan^elicd. 
That  man  is  a  sinner,  guilty,  depraved,  and  helpless  in  himself 
That  help  is  laid  on  one  tliat  is  mighty : — That  Jesus  is  not  only 
able,  but  w  illing  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  come  unto  God  by 
him  ; — That  faith  is  necessary  to  our  deriving  advantage  from  him ; 
and  That  good  works  will  result  from  faith,  and  prove  it  to  be  of 
the  operation  of  God  : — This  is  what  the  Author  means  by  the  gos* 
pel — “  And  what  is  the  chatf  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  p.  5,6. 

To  tills  honest  and  candid  vindication,  wc  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  add  any  remarks  of  our  own. 

Every  good  preacher  has  hisyuric.  Wc  conceive  IMr.  Jay’s 
to  lie  in  exhibiting  religion  as  a  thing  of  practical  and  indiv  idual 
concern,  bringing  it  home  (to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase)  to  ineu’s 
business  and  Dosoms  ;  and  in  such  a  way  us  to  render  it  almost 
impossibk  that  any  man  should  be  intellectually  gratified  with 
the  abstract  truth,  without  perceiving  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  his  own  heart  and  conscience.  That  ordinary  sermons  should 
be  of  this  character,  is  a  thing  of  no  trifling  importance ;  nay, 
humanly  speaking,  their  being  more  or  less  efTective,  will  be  in 
projiortion  to  the  degree  of  it  which  they  possess.  Some  good 
divines,  men  too  of  real  piety,  have  slid,  unhappily,  into  a  cold 
habit  of  long  formal  statements  and  nice  distinctions,  which, 
though  very  excellent  in  themselves,  are  seldom  understood  by 
the  majority  of  those  who  hear  them  ;  while  they  who  do  under¬ 
stand,  hear  tlieni  with  the  most  uiulisturbed  composure.  The 
auditory  depart  untouched,  serene  and  satisfied  with  themselves. 
The  arrows  were  too  blunt  to  find  an  entrance.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  wc  deprecate  the  old  method  of  always  leaving  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  subject  until  the  end,  as  highly  injurious  in  its 
effect,  or  rather  in  its  producing  no  effect :  for  generally,  by  the 
time  that  the  application  so  deferre<l,  arrives,  the  attentioH  of 
the  audience  is  become  exhausted ;  all  labour  to  produce  im* 
pression  (if,  indeed,  there  should  be  labour),  consequently  fsilt 
of  success,  and  strength  is  s}>Gnt  for  nought.”  Tims  it  is  io 
the  opposite  of  this,  that  we  believe  Mr.  Jay  excels  ;  in  this  re* 
speet  we  are  satnfied  that  he  lias  the  Scriptures  fur  an  euuDpl^ 
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tn(1  that  hia  o^n  remark  u  ajitsione,  when,  s[)cakiiig,  for  ui- 
stance,  of  the  scriptural  method  of  exiiii>iiinf<  ikitli,  he  says, 

•  The  sacred  writers  describe  faith,  rather  them  define  it.  They 
hold  it  forth,  not  in  the  nakedness  of  abstraction,  but  in  attributes 
and  actings,  by  which  it  is  more  subject  to  apprehension.  !t  is,  in 
their  language,  looking  to  Christ ;  coming  to  him  ;  committing  the 
soul  into  liis  hands  against  that  day.’  p.  29i,  295. 

And,  with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  improvement  of  a 
dUcourse,  IMr.  J.  duc^  nut  hesitate  to  ujiplv  his  subject  as  he 
goes  on,  if  not  alw  ays  in  direct  appeal,  at  least  by  his  |>raelu:al, 
unuhstract  method  of  treating  it. 

There  is  a  way  of  preaching,  whidi  is  any  thing  hut  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life.”  It  is  altogether  so  general  in  its  charac¬ 
ter,  that  though  the  topic  l)e  an  essential  truth  of  the  Cioapel,  and 
one  in  itself  awful  and  alarming,  the  audience  esca^ie  untouched. 
81u>tihi  the  preacher  ho  somewhat  of  the  orator,  they  will  be 
found,  as  they  go  away,  loud  in  his  praise,  and  diffuse  in  lauda¬ 
tory  comment  upon  the  sermon.  The  truth  is,  their  secret  sins 
have  not  been  detected,  their  false  refuges  have  not  been  e%r 
posed,  their  hypocrisy  has  not  been  unvcileil,  nor  have  tlieir 
treacherous  hearts  been  pursued  through  all  the  windings  of 
self-deceit  ;  in  a  word,  there  has  not  been  held  up  to  tliem  that 
faithful  glass,  in  which  they  might  see  themselves  as  they  really 
are.  Sermons  which  effect  this,  are  but  little  adapted  to  excite 
a  busy  iiuirinur  of  thoughtless  approbatiou,  after  they  are  done  : 
they  produce  silence,  unousiiH^ss,  pondering.  It  should  be  a 
prominent  object  of  every  fuitliful  minister,  so  to  preach  the 
truth,  as,  if  jiossiblo,  to  compel  men  to  apply  their  remarks  to 
themselves,  because  this  is  the  very  last  thing  they  are  willing 
to  do.  There  is  a  sketching  of  character,  a  portrait-painting, 
a  broad  outline  of  certain  inconsistencies  in  a  real,  and  of 
certain  subterfuges  in  a  false  profession,  whidi  may  be  made  use 
of  without  olfeiisivo  piTsonalities,  and  which,  when  so  used,  arc 
admirably  adapted  to  produce  individual  application.  Of  this 
kind  of  exc('lleiice  Mr.  Jay’s  sermons  afford  some  very  excel¬ 
lent  examples.  \Vc  shall  select  one  or  two. 

‘  It  was  the  language  not  of  his  li|)t,  but  of  his  feeling — he  said 
in  his  heart f  I  shall  now  one  day  perish  by  the  hand  of  Saul.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  uttered  it  in  words — restrained,  probably,  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  kindness.  It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  to  trouble  others 
with  all  our  uneasy  feelings ;  or  to  curdle  their  comfort  by  the  sour¬ 
ness  of  our  looks  and  language.  It  is  a  noble  and  magnaninaout 
mind  that  can  sufi’er  without  complaint.  Indeed,  if  a  man  hawks 
about  his  trouble  from  door  to  door;  if  he  loves  to  talk  of  his  trials  in 
every  company  he  meets,  we  may  be  assured  his  iprief  will  never  kill 
him.  Profound  sorrow,  like  the  deeper  river,  nows  noiseless ;  the 
wounded  at  heart,  like  the  smitten  deer,  leaves  the  herd  Cor  the 
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shade — //e  sitieth  alone ^  and  keeps  silence :  he  pniteth  his  hand  in  hit' 
mouthy  and  his  month  in  the  dusU  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope, 

*  Religious  people  should  be  concerned  peculiarly  to  appear 
peacet'ul  and  cheerful.  Nothing  recommends  godliness  more,  or  U 
more  necessary  to  counteract  the  prejudice  so  commonly  and  inju. 
riously  entertained  against  it,  ns  the  mother  and  nurse  ot  mopishoesi 
and  melancholy.  We  would  not  wish  you  to  be  hypocrites,  avowing 
joys  to  which  you  are  strangers — but  you  are  not  reijuired  to  publish 
all  your  painful  emotions,  especially  before  those  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  and  are  likely  to  misinterpret  them.  I  have  often  admired  tht 
holy  delicacy  of  Ezra,  when  returning  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon 
with  a  number  ot  his  countrymen.  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at 
ike  river  of  Ahava,  that  voe  mi^hl  afflict  ourselves  before  our  God,  to  seek 
of  him  a  right  vsny  for  us,  and  for  our  little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance, 
)*'or  J  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horse- 
men  to  help  us  again  t  the  enemy  in  the  tvay  ;  because  tve  had  spoken  unto 
the  king,  saying.  The  hand  of  pur  God  is  upon  all  them  for  good  that 
seeic  hnn  ;  out  his  power  and  his  wrath  is  against  all  them  that  forsake 
him.  There  was  really  no  inconsistency  between  his  profession  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  God,  and  asking  for  a  convoy  :  for  God  works  by  means. 
But  so  it  might  have  appeared  to  a  heatlien  prince  :  he  would  there¬ 
fore  rather  expose  himself  to  peril,  than  bring  a  cause,  dearer  to  him 
than  life,  not  only  under  rcHection,  but  under  suspicion.*  pp.  273, 

‘  But  humility  is  not  ignorance  and  folly.  Christians  are  often  ri¬ 
diculed,  for  sneaking  of  themselves  in  depreciating  terms  ;  especially 
when  they  call  themselves  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  or  tlie  chief  of  sinners. 
It  is  admitted  and  lamented,  that  such  language  may  he  insuHerablc 
cant ;  and  is  sometimes  used  by  persons,  who  give  ample  evidence  of 
their  nut  believing  it.  When  show  is  a  substitute  for  reality,  it  is 
generally  excessive.  Many  fish  for  praise,  with  the  bait  of  humility; 
and  say  things  against  themselves,  in  hopes  that  you  will  contradict 
them — but  we  trust  you  never  will.  It  Is  otherwise  with  a  real  (  hri$- 
tiun  ;  he  speaks  according  to  his  real  view’s  and  feelings.  lie  does 
not,  however,  mean,  that  ho  has  been  the  greatest  proHigatc ;  but  he 
knows  that  bin  is  to  he  estimated,  by  its  guilt,  not  by  its  grossness; 
aud  he  knows  more  of  himself  than  lie  can  of  otlicrs.  He  can  only 
see  the  actions  of  others,  and  not  the  greater  part,  even  of  them— 
but  he  can  look  into  his  own  lieart.  He  knows  not  but  the  sins  of 
others  will  admit  of  extenuation ;  and  he  ought  to  he  willing,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  excuse — hut  he  knows  against  what  light,  and  advan¬ 
tages,  Ills  own  transgressions  have  been  co.mmitted.’  pp.  291- 

‘  See  that  what  you  enjoy  is  your  own.  Chve  no  man  any  thm, 
says  the  Apostie.  You  would  deem  it  shameful  to  steal  from  a  neigh¬ 
bour  s  garden  or  sliop,  any  thing  you  deemed  agreeable  ;  but  what  u 
the  difterence  between  stealing,  and  ordering  what  you  are  conscious, 
at  the  time,  you  are  unable  to  pay  for.  Yet  there  are  those  who  are 
determined,  that,  whoever  may  sufer,  they  will  enjoy  themselves; 
who  have  not  only  every  thing  comfortable,  but  often  luxuriant,  ia 
fooil,  in  apparel,  in  furniture  ;  while  their  tradesmen’s  bills  give  thern 
not  a  moment's  uneasiness,  or  the  prospect  of  failure,  the  least  senti¬ 
ment  of  disgrace.  It  was  well  said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  “  That  for 
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tne  cruel  creditor,  there  were  a  hundred  cruel  debtors.”  Upon  this 
head,  our  laws  are  far  too  lenient  for  the  support  of  the  public  wel¬ 
fare*  l^ut  what  can  we  think  of  professors  ot  religion,  wno  can  gra- 
tiiy  themselves  at  the  ex  pence  of  others,  and  involve  themselves  in 
det)t,  rather  than  exercise  the  least  self-denial.  There  may  be  honesty 
without  religion  ;  but  it  is  a  strange  kind  of  religion  that  can  subsist 
without  honesty.  A  real  Christian  should  blush,  not  to  be  seen  in  a 
threadbare,  mended  garment,  tliat  is  his  own  ;  hut  in  a  goodly  and 
splendid  one,  that  he  has  purloined  from  his  tradesman.  Poverty  is 
not  disgraceful,  but  sin  is.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  poor,  but 
they  were  not  unjust ;  otherwise  He  might  have  had  w'here  to  lay  his . 
head,  and  they  need  not  have  complained  of  nakedness  and  hunger.' 
PI),  4^* 

Such  indecision  is  dangerous,  1  wish  to  bo  understood  to  mean — 
peculiarly  dangerous.  Observe,  in  the  tirst  place :  such  characters 
are  not  easily  converted.  For,  though  they  have  not  religion  enough 
to  insure  their  safety,  they  have  sufficient  to  make  them  insensible  of 
their  danger.  Though  they  have  not  enough  to  keep  them  awake, 
they  have  sufficient  to  lull  them  to  sleep*  Conscience  has  nothing 
very  criminal,  in  their  view,  to  reproach  them  with.  Their  exemp¬ 
tion  from  immorality  gives  them  confidence  and  peace.  Their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  exterior  of  piety,  and  the  decency  of  their  general  de¬ 
meanour,  attract  from  men  the  praise  which  is  due  to  rem  godliness  ; 
and  this  flatters  and  confirms  the  good  opinion  they  entertain  of  them¬ 
selves.  Their  satisfaction  with  themselves  is  also  strengthened  by 
contrasts  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  others,  who  are  outwardly 
and  openly  wicked.  Their  very  convictions  too,  in  time,  are  al¬ 
tered  ;  their  practice  has  bribed  their  judgment ;  and  what  formerly 
appeared  wrong,  is  now  deemed  a  vain  scruple,  the  effect  of  educa¬ 
tion,  or  a  contracted  mind.  Secondly  ;  They  are  not  very  likely  to 
continue  always  in  this  state.  Duties  never  relished,  in  time,  disgust. 
I’rayer  never  performed  in  earnest  may  be  wholly  given  up.  Doc¬ 
trines  never  known  in  their  vital  influence,  maybe  discarded  us  specu¬ 
lations.  Errors  more  congenial  with  their  present  feelings,  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  justify  the  course  they  take,  may  be  adopted.  God  may 
withdraw  his  restraining  and  assisting  grace,  and  leave  them  to  their 
own  lusts.  The  principles  of  sin  being  unmortified,  may  gather 
strength  by  having  been  so  long  repressed,  and  may  break  forth  with 
greater  violence.  And  when  such  persons  as  these  fall,  they  gene¬ 
rally  become  despisers,  revilers,  persecutors.’  pp.  ‘250, 251. 

But  the  Author  ‘  has  his  faults  !’ — This  is  true,  but  we  con¬ 
fess,  for  ourselves,  that  we  have  met  with  so  much  both  to  ap¬ 
prove  and  to  admire  in  these  Sermons,  that  we  have  felt  little 
inclination,  we  might  say  little  cause,  to  censure.  We  will, 
however,  just  take  notice  of  two  minor  faults,  which  we  have 
not  unfrequcutly  heard  attributed  to  our  Author. 

One  is,  that  his  sermons  are  so  largely  and  singularly  inter¬ 
spersed  with  quotations  from  hymns,  and  with  other  poetry. 
But  on  this  we  shall  do  nothing  more  than  introduce  the  Author's 
own  apology  from  his  Preface. 
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‘  On  the  ground  which  lie  has  prott«bcdiy  token»  soim?  truedoiuf. 
ishould  he  allowed  him*  which  (as  will  a(i{)ear  from  his  two  Vulutitii 
ol' Sehmons  )  he  should  not  otherwise  have  taken.  For  this  reason 
too,  he  has  so  frequently  introduced  a  verse  of  poetry  :  for  uoihing 
has  a  better  effect  u|K>n  children,  and  servants,  and  common  pi*ople 
it  renews  their  attention*  and  aids  their  memory.  When  the  aim,  ii 
not  only  to  address,  hut  to  affect  ordinary  minds,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
be  brief,  and  yet  interesting  loo;  for  wfiile  intellect  and  imtiginatioQ 
con  enlarge  and  adorn  an  idea,  common  understandings  require  the 
expansion  of  the  thoughts — the  repreaentation  of  them  in  severil 
points  of  light — and  the  illustration  of  them,  by  dift'erent  images.*. 
Preface y  p.  iv. 

The  other  fault  to  ^vhicli  \vc  allude,  is»,  ihut  Mr.  Jay  is  found 
to  indulge  occasionally  in  a  coarseness  of  language,  and  in  a 
sort  of  vulgarisms,  that  cannot  but  be  (dVensivo  to  readers  of 
taste.  We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  defend  all  Mr.  Jay’s 
expressions,  or  to  contend  that  tliey  are  all  unobiectionable  ;  but 
we  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  the  following 
remarks,  which  we  quote  from  the  Introduction  to  the  XVlIth 
Discourse,  on  Religious  Indecision,  from  llosca  vii.  8. 
“  Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned.” 

‘  Hakcd  on  one  side  only — neitiier  soft  nor  hard — neither  bread  nor 
dough — disagreeable —unserviceable.  ‘‘A  very  homely  comparison, 
“  a  very  vulgar  image,**  you  say.  But  the  sacred  penmen  are  above 
our  fastidiousness.  They  w’rite  for  the  common  people  ;  and  what 
are  little  delicate  allusions,  discerned  and  relished  only  by  a  retine* 
ment  of  taste,  w  hile  they  are  lost  upon  the  majority  of  readers  ?  The^ 
want  something  plain,  and  yet  forcible:  something  to  rouse  the  con* 
science,  and  to  lodge  in  the  mipd.  And  the  •words  of  the  wise,  sayi 
Solomon,  ore  and  as  ?iails, — f!;oads  to  wound,  and  nails  to 

llisten  If  the  image  he  vulgar,  it  is  striking  ;  and  if  the  comparisoa 
he  homely,  it  is  much  too  iiattering  for  the  persons  if  is  intended  to 
express.*  pp.  ‘2+2 — ‘2+3. 

Whii  e  we  may  eoiigratul.itc  ourselves  on  liaving  got  rid  of  the 
formalilies  and  quaint  nesses  of  our  forefathers,  we  neial,  espe- 
rially  iu  the  present  ila>,  he  cautious,  that  we  ilo  not  fall  into  the 
<»pposite  extreme  of  false  delicacy.  We  rejoice  in  the  thought, 
(hat  the  Scriptures  irciv  written  ‘  for  the  common  people,’  aikl  of. 
these  the  majority  of  t’ue  greater  number  of  eongregalions,  is 
eoii]j)oset!.  Every  rcilectiug  ChriMiaii  who  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  watch  the  ellecls  of  tlje  Gospel  preached,  and  occa- 
.^ionnlly  to  cast  Ids  eye  over  a  congregation  during  the  delivery 
of  the  sermon,  and  has  marked  on  tlu'ir  counUuiances  the  list¬ 
lessness  anti  unconcern  wliich  so  generally  prevail  wherever  the 
preachtT  is  of  the  charueter  to  which  we  have  alluded,  must  have 
i»een  struck  with  (he  necessity  which  there  is,  of  rousing  men  to 
atteiuion,  and  that  there  ousiht  to  he  no  hesitation  about  using 
any  lawful,  scriptural  moans  of  effecting  it.  We  doubt  not  that 
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metms  would  generally  be  very  iiii^ratet'ul  to  ears  retioed 
to  l’aslidiousnesj<,  but  liu|)]>ily  they  ure  still  in  comparison  of 
otliers,  a  minority  iiHigiiiticantly  small.  The  late  Mr.  Cecil 
was  a  nmu  wise  in  the  us4'  oi  appropriate  means,  of  deep  pene¬ 
tration  into  human  eharacU'i',  and  a  most  eftl^tivc  ^»reacher ; 
iNit  Cecil  did  not  employ  moans  to  excite  attention,  which  wo 
are  persuaded  would  be  not  only  unwelcome,  hut  perfectly  dis* 
^sting  to  this  refined  few.  He  relates  of  himsedf,  that  he  had 
'  once  to  preach  to  a  con^refi^ution,  who  were  so  sunk  in  the  tor¬ 
por  of  indithTence,  that  nothing  which  he  said,  however  earnest 
and  to  tlie  jwint,  seemed  to  have  an  elToct  upon  them  :  unhap¬ 
pily,  a  case  by  no  means  uncommon.  Thus  foiled  in  his  efforts 
to  rouse  by  the  help  of  ordinary  means,  he  suddenly  raised  his 
i  voice  and  uttered  in  a  tone  of  proclamation,  ‘  Last  week,  a  man 

I  *  was  lianireil  at  Tyburn  !'  At  once,  he  tells  us,  it  produced  the 

I  Intended  eiiect,  and  havintr  ^aii>ed  their  attention,  by  Uie  bloss- 

I  of  (io<i,  he  kept  it  up  to  the  einl. 

Let  us  be  understood,  we  are  not  pleatlin^  il»e  cause  of 
Tuli^r  allusions  or  of  ^ross  familiarity  ;  we  abhor  ami  loath 
every  thin*^  in  tlie  shape  of  a  jest  here,  as  much  as  Cowper, 
who  has  so  forcibly  exposed  it.  VVe  believe  that  there  is  such 
I  a  ihin^,  properly  understood,  as  the  dignify  of  the  pniptt ;  btii' 

I  let  the  ^reat  end  for  which  the  pulpit  is  erected,  never  be  lost 

si|;;bt  of.  It  is  not  for  alistract  discussion,  it  is  not  for  debate,  it  is 
I  not  for  mere  argument,  it  is  not  for  oratory,  it  Ls  not  for  sead- 
mentaiity,  it  is  not  for  display ;  but  it  is  for  conviTsion,  it 

I  is  for  edification.  Whatever  then  has  a  tendency  to  wakea 
men  from  their  carnal  shiinberiii^,  and  to  promote  this  great 
end  of  the  institution  of  the  ministry,  and  which  is  not  iuoon- 
sistent  with  ^  gravity,  sincerity,  and  sound  speech,  tliat  cannot 
^  be  comlemned,’  surely,  not  only  muy^  but  ought  to  be  made 
use  of  by  every  man  who  is  in  earnest  as  a  Minister  of  Christ.  ' 
i  Oi»r  readti**  are,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  heresy  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  8ai>ctiticadon,  which  has  of  late  been  revived^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  (iod^s  holy  truth.  As  several  mistakes  have 
been  imule  in  difliTent  aocounts  whicb  have  been  given  of  U, 
we  shall  just  renuirk  that  it  may  all  be  expressed  in  one  seatenoe  : 
‘  Whtt(‘ver  Christ  i«,  that  we  ure.*  Hence  tlie  frequent  use 
oi  such  bold  and  shocking  cx|H>*9sioiis  as  these  :  ‘We  are 
‘  perfect  as  Christ  is  perfc'Ct,  and  lioly  as  God  is  holy  !’  A 
I  notion  more  pregnant  with  injury  to  the  interests  of  God- 
I  liness,  can  scarcely  he  conceived,  and  strongly  incumhenrt  is  it 
I  upon  all  uho  arc  ‘  set  lor  the  defence  of  the  GospeP  to  lift  up 
tlu  ir  warning  voice  against  it.  ^^’e  recommend  both  to  those 
oho  have  unhappily  iinhihed  this  notion,  and  to  those  who 
^ortiiily  oppose  it,  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Jay’s  IX 
Discourse,  on  John  iv.  M,  “  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
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^liall  til  him  a  well  of  water,  &c.’*  lie  has  been  cfe^ribiQ^ 
four  clashes  of  j>ersons  whose  religion  is  all  external. 

'  ‘  The  religion  of  the  fourth,  is  all  in  Chrisi.  These  ridicule  the  very 
notion  of  a  work  of  grace  in  vs :  to  look  after  any  thing  in  oursclxtSf 
tliough  not  self-derived,  is  legal  and  pharisaical.  The^  have  all  in 
Christ — and  so  have  we ;  but  with  this  dirtcrence — we  have  all  in 
him  so  as  to  seek  all Jrom  him,  Wc  believe  that  when  he  died,  ail 
was  finished  for  us — and  we  arc  now  praying  that  all  may  be  finished 
in  us.  It  is  a  glorious  truth,  tliat  in  him  we  have  sanctification  ai 
well  as  righteousness ;  but  he  cannot  be  our  sanctiheation  by  suffering 
us  to  remain  in  sin — he  is  our  sanctification,  not  by  being  a  substitute 
for  our  sanctification,  but  by  sanctifying  us.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
pleads  for  a  religion,  of  which  even  Christ  is  the  author,  but  of 
which  he  himself  is  not  the  subject.  David  prays,  “  Create  in  me 
‘‘  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  tviihiri  me.*'  And 
the  promise  of  the  new  covenant  runs,  A  new  heart  also  tvill  /  give 
1/nUf  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  pou  ;  and  I  will  take  away  the 
stonu  heart  out  of  your  ftestiy  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh. 
Ana  I  will  put  my  Sjnrit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  mif 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgmentSy  and  do  them.  If  such  prayen 
and  promises  are  to  be  accomplished,  we  must  look  after  something 
in  ourselves — and,  us  the  apostle  enjoins,  examinCy  not  Christ,  but 
ourselves,  to  know  whether  we  are  in  the  faith.*  pp.  129, 130. 

This  same  class  of  persons,  arc  equally  contemptuous  in 
their  remarks  upon  tlic  use  of  means.  Among  their  published 
letters,  is  one  addressed  to  a  friend  who  had  been  lamenting 
tliat  the  Gospel  was  not  sent  to  this  and  that  place,  which  be 
had  named.  The  writer  .almost  ridicules  the  silly  anxiety  of 
bis  friend,  and  remarks,  lialf-sarcastically,  that  he  bad  better 
be  quiet,  and  mind  himself,  and  read  his  Bible,  and  not  trou¬ 
ble  himself  about  matters  which  do  not  belong  to  him  ;  for 
tliat  if  the  Lord  has  a  people  to  call  any  where,  he  will  take 
care  to  provide  the  means,  without  his  interference.  This  needs 
no  comment ;  hut  we  shall  introduce,  in  connexion  with  the 
mention  of  this  circumstance,  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Jay. 

*  This  was  the  disposition  of  Paul  ;  I^hy  any  means  I  might  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  did  not  prescribe,  but  submit. 
The  esid  was  every  thing —the  way  he  left,  with  a  holy  indifference, 
to  God.  And  it  is  always  a  good  proof  that  your  convictions  and  de¬ 
sires  are  from  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  when  you  are  willing  to 
conform  to  God’s  order.  What  is  this  order  ?  It  is  to  dispense  his 
blessings  connectedly.  It  is  never  to  justify  without  sanctifying; 
never  to  give  a  title  to  heaven  without  a  meetness  for  it.  Now  tht 
man  that  is  divinely  wrought  upon,  will  not  expect,  or  desire  the  one, 
without  the  other.  —Therefore  he  will  not  expect  or  desire  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  without  obedience;  because  it  is  always  God’s  way  to 
connect  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord ; 
and  if  his  children  transgress  his  laws,  to  visit  their  transgresiioDi 
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with  a  rod.  Therefore  he  will  neither  expect  or  detire  his  blessing 
without  exertion ;  for  it  has  always  been  God's  way,  to  crown  only 
those  that  run  Uie  race  that  is  set  before  them,  and  hght  the  good 
tight  of  faith.’  p.  118. 

The  last  Sermon,  on  the  words,  ‘‘  liovest  thou  me,’’  which 
is)  considerably  longer  than  the  others,  was  ‘  secured,’  the 
Author  tells  ns,  at  the  lime  of  its  being  delivered,  ‘  hy  a 
*  professional  short-hand  writer,’  and  *  is  publisiied  with 
<  scarcely  an  alteration.’  This  last  assurance  vve  ^Inudd  our¬ 
selves  have  conjectured  from  tlie  life  and  freshness  wliicn  per¬ 
vade  the  discourse,  and  which  proclaim  that  it  must,  have  been 
delivered  with  no  common  degree  of  feeling  and  energy.  If  we 
mistake  not,  there  is  no  sermon  in  the  volume,  that  will  he 
read  with  more,  if  indeed  with  so  much  pleasure,  nr  prodtice 
more  impression  than  this.  We  shall  justify  our  opinion  by  an 
extract  from  it,  as  a  coneUision  to  the  article. 

‘  Men,  Brethren,  and  Fathers !  Allow  me  to  elo.‘;c,  with  a  si- 
roilir  demand  — ''Vhat  answer  shall  I  give  to  him,  in  whose  Name  1 
have  addressed  tlie  solemn  nuestion — Lovest  tuou  me?  -  or,  What 
answer  will  i^nn  give  ?  For  1  would  rather  you  should  deliver  it  your¬ 
selves.  It  would  distress  every  feeling  of  my  soul,  to  return  a  ncga« 
tive  answer — I  low  could  I  tell  him — No  ?  And  yet,  what  other 
reply  could  many  of  you  make ;  at  least,  if  you  made  a  true  one  ? 
And  to  what  purpose  would  it  be,  to  return  a  falsehood?  lie  is  not 
mocked. 

‘  —  What,  w'ould  you  say — ynu  love  him!  No:  you  dare  nou 
You  knoxVf  that  Iiis  love  is  not  in  you.  You  knoxvf  that  you  daily  nre- 
*  fer  a  thousand  objects,  to  his  favour,  and  image,  and  service.  You 
!  know,  that  you  constantly  ask  with  the  world,  “  Who  will  shew  me 
any  good?*’ — But  you  never  pray,  “  Lord,  lifl  thou  up  the  light  of 
**  thy  countenance  upon  me.  O  remember  me,  with  the  lavour 
**  thou  bearest  unto  thy  poorile.  O  visit  me  wdtli  thy  salvation.’* 
You  love  him  ! — What  meaneth  then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  my 
ears,  and  tliis  low'ing  of  the  oxen  which  1  hear  ? — Your  whole  lives 
contradict  your  avow’al ;  and  render  It  your  folly,  as  well  as  your 
guilt.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words  :  and  these  arc  the  excep¬ 
tions  they  compel  you  to  make.  “  Y'es,  O  Lord,  1  love  thee — but 
“  I  never  think  of  thee.  1  love  thee — but  1  cannot  endure  the  con- 
“  versation  that  turns  upon  thy  praise.  1  love  thcc — but  1  wish  to 
“  shun  thy  presence  :  depart  from  me,  1  desire  not  the  knowledge 
‘‘  of  thy  ways.  1  love  thee — but  thy  law  is  not  my  delight ;  and  1 
“  resolve  to  follow  the  way  of  my  owm  heart.” 

‘  And  what — if  this  be  your  answer,  what  are  we  to  think  of  you? 
What  are  we  to  think  of  your  taste  ? — What  are  we  to  think  of  your 
temper  ?  How  low  !  How  vile  !  What  a  compound  of  stupidity  and 
depravity,  is  thy  wretched  soul,  to  be  even  capable  of  indifference 
towards  greatness  and  goodness,  so  infinite? — If  you  had  no  love  to 
the  ere:  no  love  to  the  beauties  of  spring ;  if  you  had  no  love  to 
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him  that  begat  you ;  no  love  U>  lK:r  that  bore  you ;  oo  love  to  her 
that  lieth  in  tlw  boiom :  it  would  be  inlinitely  leas  disgracel'uh  than 
to  declare,  you  have  no  love  for  Him,  who  died  for  you,  and  roae  again. 

‘  And  is  this  your  answer  ? - Deliver  it  yourselves.  Look  up,  uni 

if  you  have  courage,  tell  him  ;  tell  him,  by  your  lips,  what  you  have 
constantly  told  him  by  your  lives — “  No  :  1  do  not  love  thee.  I  deem 
“  thee  unworthy  of  niy  regards.  Whoever  becomes  thy  follower, 
“  I  w’ill  not.”  And  is  this  your  language  ? — If  we  lived  in  a  period 
of  temporal  judgments,  I  >vould  instantly  desire  this  congregtition  to 
withdraw :  1  would  say,  Flee  from  the  tents  of  these  men,  lest  the 
earth  open  its  mouth,  and  swallow  them  up.  But  you  believe,  that 
no  such  doom  awaits  you;  and  therefore,  you  imagine  yourselves se* 
cure.  But  spiritual  judgments,  are  much  more  dreadful,  than  teas. 
poral :  and  wrath,  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  becomes  the  larger  in  the 
aggregate,  and  the  heavier  in  the  fall.  //*,  says  the  apostle,  */  any 
man  Loxr  not  tfie  Lord  Jesus  Chriet^  let  him  he  Anatfiemay  Muraiiuika* 
O  !  to  he  excluded,  when  the  Lord  comes,  from  his  favour,  from 
communion  with  liis  people :  to  he  sealed  up,  under  his  curse,  in 
hopeless  misery,  when  he  appears !  Who  can  describe  the  borrow 
of  such  a  scene!  Who  can  dw’cll  upon  it!  We  are  not  going  to 
attempt  it — it  is  too  awful  for  declamation. 

‘  — But  let  me  observe — There  is  no  unrighteousness  in  the  sentence. 
The  very  victims  of  this  justice,  w’ill  he  compelled  to  feel,  if  not  ac¬ 
knowledge,  its  equity  ;  and  hence  they  will  be  speechless.’  pp.  352— 
354. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Search;  «nnd  other  Poems.  By  J.  Edmeston,  Jun. 
foolscap,  8vo.  Price  4s.  pp.  108.  Conder.’  1817. 

volume  may  jiwily  claim  to  bo  regarded  as  further 
evidence  of  the  general  (lifTusion  of  poetical  talent.  It 
is  evidifitly  the  production  of  a  young  author  ;  it  exliihits 
all  the  nnsteadin4*ss  and  inequality  of  youlliful  elforts  ;  and  is 
clearly  referrible  to  the  principle  of  imitation,  and  to  feelings 
of  taste,  rather  than  to  any  liiglier  source  of  inspiration,  as 
its  origin.  Its  contents  nevertheless  display  more  thought, 
more  genuineness  of  mind,  than  many  volumes  of  this  class, 
and  some  of  the  poems  arc  of  a  very  pleasing  cliur.K^ter.  The 
follovviug  stanzas  are  highly  imaginative  and  tasteful;  tl)cj 
were  evidently  struck  otF  in  a  liappy  mood. 

‘  ECHOES. 

We,  the  myriad  bom  of  Sound, 

Where  the  sweetest  spots  are  found, 

Over  sea,  over  laiui, 

An  invisible  hand, 

Sport  all  creation  round  and  round  ; 

We  love  not  the  plain. 

Nor  the  sky-bounded  main. 
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Nor  delight  in  the  region  of  ether  to  reign  : 
But  enraptured  we  dwell 
In  the  wood  or  the  dell, 

And  an  age-holluwed  oak  i&  a  favoui  itc  cell 
And  a  hilly  clump,  or  a  rocky  shoks 
Wc  foot  full  merrily  o’er  and  o’er. 

*  Gay  on  Andalusian  tields. 

Purple  with  autumnal  sun  ; 

When  the  grape  iu  harvest  yields, 

When  the  summer  toil  is  done ; 

Linked  in  rustic  dance  appear 
Spanish  maid  and  cavalier  ;  ’ 

Light  they  lead  the  dance  along, 

Heart  to  heart,  and  hand  in  handi 
Mirth  and  merriment  and  song, 

Castanet  and  saraband : 

Then  upon  a  neighbouring  hill 
Bands  of  echoes  lurking  still, 

Spring  from  ambush,  dance  and  play. 
Lightly,  merrily  as  they. 

*  When  the  ev  ening’s  magic  power 
Tips  with  gold  the  heatlier  dower. 

And  all  the  plain  delights  the  eye 
With  setting  sunbeams*  warmest  dye  ; 
When  along  the  silent  grove 
Meditation  loves  to  rove ; 

All  is  sleeping,  all  is  mute, 

Save  the  warbling,  dying  strain. 
Seeming  sweetly  to  complain, 
Breadiing  from  the  shepherd’s  flute ; 
Then,  if  chance  the  cadence  fall 
On  some  tower  or  abbey  wall, 

Oh,  how  lightly  echoes  hear 
A  fainter  strain 
Away  again, 

And  melt  it  gently  into  air! 

*  Seated  by  a  dripping  well. 

When  a  cavern  spans  it  round. 

Many  an  echo  loves  to  dwell. 

Listening  to  the  liquid  sound : 

Since  the  driplcts  first  begun. 

She  hath  tolcl  them  one  by  one : 

Day  and  night  her  station  kept, 

Never  slumocr’d,  never  slept ; 

But,  as  drop  by  drop  they  die. 

Each  the  pays  a  single  sigh, 

A  momentary  elegy.' 

Oi'tcn,  seated  on  tne  shore; 

We  love  to  mock  the  oceon'g  roar ; 
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We  should  perhaps  do  >\eU  not  to  hazard  the  eflect  of  furtlicr 
quotations.  ‘  The  fiolian  Harp,*  is,  however,  a  pleasing  poem. 

‘  The  Search,’  which  occupies  a  third  of  the  volume,  is  a  series 
of  didactic  couplets,  on  the  goo<l  old  subject  of  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  The  poem  is  of  a  religious  character,  and  the  vo¬ 
lume,  independent  of  its  poetical  merit,  has  claims  to  our  appro¬ 
bation  on  the  score  of  its  pious  design  and  useful  tendency.  In 
the  following  lines,  the  phrase  inch  by  inch  is  objectionable,  as 
conveying  an  erroneous  idea,  and  we  might  perhaps  take  au 
exception  against  other  expressions ;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
forcible,  and  will  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
the  poem. 

*  Once,  yet  to  be,  when  Time  shall  quit  his  seat, 

II  is  woof  exhausted,  and  his  web  complete  ; 

When  the  great  wheel  of  ages  shall  be  stilled. 

And  all  th’  eternal  purposes  fulfilled ; — 

The  spiiit-breathing  trump  of  God  shall  sound, 

And  all  creation  with  the  blast  rebound ; 

The  sea  shall  heat,  and  heave  herself  distress’d ; 

I'he  earth  shall  hear,  and  rend  her  sable  breast ; 

And  Hesh  to  join  its  flesh,  and  bone  its  bone. 

Journey  through  jarring  atoms  to  its  own: 

Then  Death’s  cold  captives,  each  one  in  liis  keep, 

Hound  fast  in  chains  of  adamantine  sleep. 

Shall  feel  the  wami,  the  conscious  tide  advance. 

And  inch  by  inch  awaken  from  their  trance. 

When  Conscience  shall  resume  her  sway  once  more, 

Willi  deeper  sting  and  deadlier  than  before  ; 

And  Memory  assist  her  to  portray 

Th’  unpardoned  sins  of  many  a  far-past  day  : 

How  fain  would  some  from  God,  in  judgment  then, 
Shrink  to  their  sepulchres  and  worms  again  !’  pp.  30—81. 

*  Yet  there  arc  some,  who  even  in  that  day, 

Shall  bear  no  harm,  and  sufl’er  no  dismay, 

But  rise  triumphant  from  a  world  on  6re, 

Fresh  as  the  phccnix  from  her  funeral  pyre; 

Theirs  is  a  heavenly  throne,  a  deathless  crown  ; 

Their  sun  of  Happiness  shall  ne’er  go  down : 
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But,  passing  on  to  glories  yet  before, 

A  cloudless  and  unfunded  zenith  soar. 

Ages  and  ages  vanished,  yet  shall  be 
But  the  commencement  of  eternity  ; 

And  that  eternity  the  all  shall  knoiv 
Omnipotence  of  blessing  can  bestow'  pp.  30, — $f. 


Art.  IX.  The  Self-instructed  Philosopher;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  late 

Joseph  Whitehead,  of  Sutton  in  Ashheld,  Notts.  By  Thomas 

Koonie.  l^mo.  pp.  130.  Longman  and  Co.  1817* 

^11  IS  is  an  interesting  and  well  written  little  publication,  and 
”  suBicientiy  justifies  the  application  of  its  title  to  the  subject 
sf  Mr.  Rooinc*s  memoir.  The  name  of  Joseph  Whitehead  will 
hereafter  stand  on  a  conspicuous  level  among  those  extraordi¬ 
nary  men  who  have  attained  for  themselves  a  high  intellectual 
flevation,  by  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  their  own  minds.  Hia 
grandfather  was  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  ^  had  made  some 
^  proficiency  in  the  matlitMiiatics,  and  became  a  contributor  to 
*  the  Almanacivs."  Ills  early  death  left  his  son  Joseph  without 
the  means  of  obtaining  even  a  common  education,  lie  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  framework  knitter ;  but,  even  in  this  humble  and 
occupied  condition,  he  contrived  to  secure  time  for  application 
to  mathematical  pursuits,  wiiicli,  at  this. early  period,  and  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  had  taken  full  possession  of 
his  mind. 

*  lie  abridged  his  hours  of  sleep  to  follow  it,  and  even  When  in  a 
place  of  worship  it  so  engaged  his  attention,  that  forgetful  of  the 
bolemnit}’^  of  the  service,  he  would  be  solving  questions  with  chalk  on 
the  sides  of  the  pew  in  which  he  sat.  He  acquainted  himself  with 
the  art  of  dialling  ;  and  the  knowledge  he  then  acquired  was  after¬ 
wards  useful  to  him,  as  it  enabled  him  to  assist  his  son  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  mathematical  investigations.* 

He  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  venerable 
I  Mr.  Booth  ;  and  after  his  departure  from  the  place,  with  con¬ 
siderable  hesitation  and  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
tlie  church,  and  took  upon  him  the  pastoral  charge.  Though 
we  are  trespassing  upon  (he  space  we  must  allow  to  the  more 
ostensible  sul>ject  of  this  memoir,  we  cannot  refuse  room  to  the 
following  summary  of  his  character. 

‘  His  congregation  could  contribute  but  little  towards  his  support, 
and  having  a  large  family  it  required  all  his  industry  to  provide  for 
their  necessities,  and  as  a  spiritual  shepherd  to  feed  the  little  flock 
committed  to  his  care  with  seasonable  and  suitable  food.  Though  his 
income  was  small,  by  frugality  and  moderation  he  made  that  lilUe  do, 
w  as  “  to  live  honestly  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;**  and  would  rather 
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partake  of  a  dinner  of  herbs  than  be  in  debt  to  any  one.  At  a 
Christian  bis  life  was  exemplary',  adorncnl  with  genuine  humility,  and 
undissenibled  piety  ;  and  be  was  one  of  those  rare  characters  of 
whom  every  one  spoke  well.  To  circumspection  of  walk  and  con. 
versution,  were  united  excessive  modesty  and  timidity  ;  which  in  a 
great  measure  circumscribed  bis  usefulness,  and  prevented  his  worth 
from  being  know  n  to  the  world  ;  and  on  that  account,  or  from  the 
pleasure  and  profit  he  found  in  retirement,  he  could  seldom  he  seen 
ID  public,  and  very  rai'cly  out  of  his  domestic  circle,  or  from  among 
the  peo])le  of  his  chsrge  ;  and  he  never  preached  in  any  pulpit  but 
his  own.  liis  dress  and  personal  appearance  w  as  such  as  became  the 
gravity  of  the  aged  Christimi.  lie  never  could  be  prevailed  u|)on  to 
attenclun  association  of  ministers  but  once;  and  then  he  crept  into  a 
retired  f:orner,  lest  he  should  be  called  upon  to  speak,  and  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  conversation  unnoticed  and  unknown.’ 

pp.  21 — 2‘i. 

‘  He  entered  into  his  eternal  rest  (three  years  atlcr  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,)  on  February  l6lh, 
1811..’  p.  24. 

His  son  Jos(  ph,  tlic  proper  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  i 
younger  and  favourite  child.  His  father,  observing  in  him  the 
early  indications  of  genius,  took  pleasure  in  f!ul(ivating  his  mind 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  ‘He  learned  to  read  and  spell 
‘  merely  by  hearing  his  elder  brothers  rept  at  their  lessons  to 
‘  their  father.'  He  had  an  early  bias  towards  mathematical 
pursuits,  and  seems  to  have  been  some  little  annoyance  to  his 
excellent  parent,  by  his  freciueni  applications  for  direction  and 
assistance.  The  eldiT  Joseph  was  unable  to  divert  his  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  labours  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  hh 
family,  ami  by  an  extraordinary  eflort,  determined  on  sparing 
soiuetliing  from  his  own  slender  fund,  to  procure  for  his  son  the 
advantages,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  education  of  a  village 
school.  The  experiment,  however,  failed,  for  in  about  three 
vvei  ks,  he  was  dismissed  by  his  master,  with  tlie  candid  and  sen¬ 
tentious  confession,  ‘  tliat  he  had  learned  as  mneli  as  he  could 
‘  teach  him  ;  that  Joscpii  knew  as  much  lie  did  in  some 
‘  things,  and  he  knew  as  much  as  tlosepli  in  others,  and  it  tvouM 
‘  be  of  no  use  to  come  any  longer.’ 

Soon  after  tliis  he  was  put  info  the  stocking- frame,  in  order 
to  learn  the  employment  iiom  which  he  was  to  derive  his  future 
support ;  hut  his  hook  was  his  constant  companion  ;  at  meali 
and  at  his  work,  he  plied  his  double  task,  not  always  indeed 
with  equal  correctness,  for, 

At  one  time  bis  thoughts  were  so  busily  enj^aged  in  the  solutioQ 
of  a  difficult  problem,  that  he  eniireiif  forgot  uis  work,  but  by  the 
power  of  bahit  continued  the  motion  of  his  frame  until  the  stock- 
1  ng  he  was  weaving  was  nearly  as  long  as  himself.’ 
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Ululer  the  pressure  of  these  didiculties  and  privations,  he 
still  held  on  Ids  way  ^ith  a  firm  and  steady  step.  *  Mathe- 

*  inatics,  Music,  History,  Hio^raphy^  Astronomy,  and  Me** 

^  ctianii's,  divided  his  time  and  attention/  Rooks,  of  course, 
with  his  limited  means,  he  could  not  readily  couiniand  ;  such  as 
he  could  purchase,  he  bought,  and  others  he  borrowed  :  but  as 
instruments  were  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  his  finances,  ho 
constructed  them  for  himself ;  a  quadrant,  a  sector,  a  j^lobc, 

*  all  its  projections  and  delineations,  though  he  had  only  seen 

*  the  representation  of  one  upon  paper.*  But  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  effort  of  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance,  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  Orrery,  without  ever  having  seen  one,  but  only 
the  deserijitioii  and  represeulution  given  by  Ferguson.  He  de¬ 
termined  upon  this  bold  attempt,  without  either  tools,  materials,  or 
(lie  nieuiis  of  purchasing  them.  He  first  tried  to  make  his 
wheelwork  of  wood,  but  in  this  he  failed  ;  he  next  endeavoured, 
})ut  in  vain,  to  adu|>t  to  his  ])urpose  the  brass  machinery  of  old 
clocks  ;  at  last  he  fairly  set  about  (he  whole  process  from  the 
fcry  beginning,  constructed  an  engine  uiui  dividing  machine, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  wheels  and  raekwoik,  and  ffnaHy 
completed  an  Orrery  of  such  finished  workmanship,  that  a 
Ijecturer  on  Astronomy,  who  was  also  ‘  a  maker  of  Orreries  by 
'  profession,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  finished 
'  he  had  seeu.*  This  complicated  machine  was  finished  in  what 
ap)>ears  to  us  a  very  short  space  of  time,  little  more  than  the 
leisure  hours  of  four  years.  It  was  purchased  by  Dr.  VVilliaiiis 

*  for  the  use  of  the  Independent  College  at  Uotlierham.’ 

There  is,  we  think,  some  little  misapprehension  generally  pre¬ 
valent,  respecting  the  difficulties  wliich  men  of  Whitehead’s 
class  and  character  are  compelled  to  surmount.  To  us,  they 
ap|>ear  so  far  from  being  impediments,  that  they,  in  fact,  operate 
ts  incitements.  There  is  a  sort  of  exasperation  that  seizes  the 
mind,  when  it  finds  an  object  within  its  potential  range,  and 
yet  beyond  its  attainment,  from  the  imperfection  of  its  actual 
means  and  instruments ;  a  kindling  of  sjnrit  that  rises  against 
difficulties,  and  hy  mere  force  of  effort  and  resolution,  subdues 
timin  all.  To  a  being  of  such  a  stamp  as  this,  the  common  faci¬ 
lities  of  education  are  in  fact  hinderances,  for  they  smooth 
down  the  asperities  and  remove  the  barriers  which  are  but  the 
necessary  incentives  to  his  powers,  and  without  which,  their 
existence,  latent  and  inert,  may  remain  wholly  unknown  to  their 
possessor.  This  strong  feeling  and  determination  are  not  un¬ 
like  the  spirit  which  carries  the  soldier,  in  the  heat  of  action,  up 
the  rock  or  the  breach,  by  paths  whicli  in  a  cooler  moment  he 
shudders  to  contemplate.  The  effort  and  the  strife  give  him  a 
p  stronger  nerve  and  a  fiercer  ardour,  which  would  evaporate  be- 
kiud  the  defences  of  a  parallel,  or  in  the  scientific  piocrastina- 
VoL.  Vlll.  X.s.  2R 
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lion  of  a  rr»;ular  a|>|n*oach.  WhUelicail  was  aware  of 
and  when  Dr.  Williams  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  the  want 
of  ncademieal  trainin*^,  lie  immediately  replied ;  ‘  I  must  luYe 
*  my  ow  n  method,  or  I  shall  make  nothing  otil.’ 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  Whitehead  apjxmrs  to  hav« 
maintained  an  exemplary  eharaeter,  and  to  have  held  the  (lospel 
in  the  hi£:hest  esteem  and  veneration  ;  but  during'  his  last  and 
]»rotrac(ed  illness,  he  gave  every  evidence  of  a  decided  change. 
His  favourite  pursuits  were  laid  aside,  the  strength  of  his  mind 
and  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  had  taken  a  new  direction  ;  the 
IViblc  was  his  constant  companion,  and  its  rich  consolations, 
and  glorious  anticipations,  filled  and  sustained  his  soul.  He 
was  patient  under  suffering,  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  dis¬ 
solution.  He  <lied  of  a  pulmonary  tomplaint,  at  the  premature 
age  of  *27,  on  the  16th  of  February,  18 1 1. 


Art.  X.  A  Treatise  touching  the  Libertie  of  a  Christiait,  with  an 
Kpistle  to  Leo  tlie  Tenths  Bishop  of  Home ;  written  in  Latin,  bj 
Dr.  Martync  Luther,  and  translated  into  English  by  James  Bell, 
1579.  Edited  by  William  Bongo  Collyer,  D.D.  F.A.S,  small  Svo. 
Price  2s.  6d.  London.  Williams  and  Co.  1817. 

T  IfcLE  the  dragon  which  is  fabled  never,  even  in  sleep,  to 
close  his  ‘  lidless  eyes,’  the  ‘  stirring  sjiirit’  of  Popery, 
though  it  has  seemeil  of  late  to  doze,  has  shimhered  with  un¬ 
closed  lids ;  it  is  now  awake  and  active,  and  unless  encountered 
with  tipial  vigilance  and  superior  activity  by  the  defenders  of 
religious  liberty,  much  of  the  work  so  well  and  so  wisely 
wrought  by  the  wortlvies  of  tlie  Ueformatiou,  will  rccpiire  tobt* 
re-achieved.  In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  means  whidi  Uk! 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are,  we  doubt  not,  <luily  putting  into 
exercise,  we  would  recomme  nd  a  succession  of  cheap  tracis,  not 
merely  (hvelling  as  usual,  u|H)n  the  political  atrocities  of 
Po|KTy,  hut  exposing  their  doctrinal  dciini|ucncics ;  refenin|^ 
to  their  own  statemoiils  ami  symbols  for  proofs  of  their  entire 
perversion  of  the  iriu*  spirit  and  character  of  Christianity,  and 
comparing  tlu  ir  sulitlt!  hut  erroneous  glosses,  with  the  pure  and 
unadulterated  sim))licity  of  Gospel  truth.  The  Hihle  as  tbe 
standard,  the  Saviour  as  the  teacher  of  faith,  the  Ajmstles  as 
its  tinerring  exjiositors  ; — to  these  must  ht*  our  appeal,  and  with 
thes<»  for  the  ilcl’eiuvs  of  our  Zion,  the  gates  of  Uomc  shall  not 
prevail  against  it. 

In  the  writings  of  the  rcrornuTs  there  will  he  found  excellent 
materiuls  for  the  use  of  all  who  may  engage  in  this  iinpurtaat 
controversy  ;  lull  tl’.ey  require  skill  ami  ilexterity  in  llieir 
management  ami  adaptation.  The  works  uf  those  >enertbh* 
men  are  udinirahle,  eonsiden'd  in  reterence  to  their  times  ;  thf)i 
are  richly  fraught  with  intellectual  and  theological  wealth ;  bui 
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For  thifc  false  opinion  is  not  tolerable  in  the  eye  of  Faith,  which  Fwih 
is  the  only  riirhteousnctis  before  God.  But  in  these  works  we  mmt 
be  of  the  mind,  so  to  brinp  tlie  flesh  into  subjection,  and  to  cletose 
the  evil  concupiscences  thereof,  that  it  may  not  bend  the  view  of 
the  eye  to  any  thing  else,  than  to  the  mortifying  of  evil  concupiscence 
and  lust :  for  when  the  soul  is  washed  clean  through  faith,  and  made 
tlie  darling  of  Christ,  ic  would  also  desire  that  all  things  else,  yea, 
and  her  ow  n  body  chiefly  might  be  purged  together  withall,  to  the 
end  all  things  in  her  might  love,  ar^d  glorify  God  together,  whereby 
it  cometh  to  pass,  that  man,  through  an  enforcing  necessity  of  the 
flesh,  may  not  give  himself  to  idlcne5s,  and  for  that  cause  is  con¬ 
strained  to  do  many  good  things,  to  the  end  he  may  bring  his  body 
into  subjection.  And  yet  these  works  are  not  of  such  power,  as  to 
be  able  to  work  man's  justification  before  God.  Put  man  of  a  very 
pure  love  doth  work  the  same,  to  the  service  and  obedience  of  Goo, 
beholding  in  them  nothing  else  than  Gods  good  will,  unto  the  which 
he  would  most  willingly  and  dutifully  yield  all  humble  obedience  in 
all  things.*  P.4‘1,4-2. 

I'lie  ‘  Fipistlo  to  fjco  the  Tenth,’  alVoids  a  decisive  testimony 
against  (hose  who  would  (piestion  the  inteiirity  of  Luther’s  mo¬ 
tives  in  his  opposition  to  the  papal  usurpation.  It  proves  tin- 
nnswerahly  his  anxiety  for  j)eaee  and  repose  ;  and  while  he  was 
cond):iting  the  ‘  monsters  of  this  world,’  it  sliews  his  disposition 
to  conduct  himself  with  forbearaiiee  towards  the  person  of  the 
Pope.  He  apologizes,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  for  his  appeal 
to  a  General  (\nmeil,  expresses  his  ‘  alVection’  for  his  Holiness, 
nflirms,  (hut  he  had  never  mentioned  him  without  ‘  honour  and 
‘  reverence,’  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  ‘  a  Daniel  ill 
‘  Bahvlou  *  He  eomjdains  of  the  restless  and  agitating  spirit  of 
the  high-handed  partisans  of  Papal  supremacy,  us  the  cause  and 
continuance  of  strife. 


‘  There  never  came  any  such  thought  into  my  head,  as  to  inveigh 
against  the  court  of  Home,  or  to  diacourse  thereof  any  thing  at  sul: 
for  when  I  perceived  that  all  preservatives  were  not  medicinable'to 
procuie  her  amendment,  I  withdrew  me  from  her.  and  delivering  bar 
a  libel  of  ilivorce,  I  spake  unto  her  in  this  wise:  he  that  is  filthy,  lei 
him  continue  in  his  filthiness  still,  and  he  that  is  unclean,  let  him  casr 
tinue  in  his  unclcanness  still,  yielding  myself  over  to  the  calm  aod 
quiet  study  of  holy  Scriptures,  whereby  1  might  be  able  to  profit  my 
brethren  ilwclling  round  about  rne.  Ilere  now  when  as  1  could  ver^ 
little  avail,  Satan  began  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to  prick  forwiud  hi* 
trusty  servant,  John  Eccius,  a  notorious  enemy  of  Christ,  swelling 
with  a  certain  outrageous  licentiousness  of  glory,  challenging  me 
to  a  combat  uniooked  for,  tripping  me  for  one  very  little  ’ word 
escaped  me  unawares,  touching  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  rf 
Rome.’  Epistle  to  the  Pope. 

Whoever  will  read  with  an  inapartial  spirit,  the  history’ of  tb« 
Ueformation,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  great  cause 
as  efllclually  assisted  by  the  obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  thi 
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possessors  of  ecclesiastical  power,  patronage,  and  wealth,  as  by 
the  utmost  etTorts  of  the  Reformers.  I'he  experience  of  past 
aj^*s  is  always  disregarded  by  siicceetling  ones,  the  same  tena¬ 
city  is  opposed  to  the  pleadings  of  justice  and  poHcy ;  the 
Slime  exclusive  regard  to  personal  interest,  shuts  out  all  large 
and  liberal  feeling  ;  and  with  few  differences,  excepting  those  of 
time  and  place,  the  same  monopolizing  spirit  must  awaken  the 
same  indignation,  and  meet  a  like  rebuke. 

Art.  XI.  A  lUstoiy  of  the  Jesuits  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  .4  Reply  to 
Mr.  Dallas* s  Defence  of  that  Order.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  392, 

Price  U.  U.  Baldwin  and  Co.  1816. 

present  Number  of  our  Journal,  issues  from  the  press  at 
^  a  dale  which  marks  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  greatest 
eras  in  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  Mankind  —  tlic 
Uefokmatiun.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  1517,  that  Luther 
presented  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
positions  which  he  had  drawn  up  against  indulgences,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  he  considered  as  the  decisive  commencenieiit  of  his 
illustrious  and  successful  enterprise.  Tliisday,  the  Thirty-first  of 
October,  is,  therefore,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Ueformatioii.  The  commemoration  of  that  event  by  devout 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  hy  a  diligent  care  to  estimate 
tile  worth  of  those  blessings  which  have  emanated  from  it,  and 
hy  uu  earnest  solicitude  to  preserve  and  extend  tliem,  is  a  duty 
Hhich  we  lio{)e  our  readers,  in  common  with  all  Protestants, 
will  impose  upon  themselves,  and  which  wc  beg  to  recommend 
tu  them  as  one  of  their  most  interesting  obligations.  It  might, 
we  think,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  form  |)art  of  the  business 
of  all  Protestant  Teachers  ot  Christianity  at  this  season,  to 
address  to  their  respective  congregations,  discourses  suitable  to 
tlic  remembrance  of  a  deliverance  so  great  and  glorious  as  that 
which  we  must  ever  associate  with  Lutlier’s  name.  Other 
names  and  other  times,  are  worthy  of  a  cherished  recollection  ; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  perceive  more  satisfactory  indications 
Ulan  we  are  able  to  discern,  of  a  determination  in  tliose  persons 
who  are  reaping  so  largely  the  benefits  which  they  were  the  in¬ 
struments  of  producing,  not  to  suffer  them  to  perish  from  the 
records  of  a  grateful  and  venerating  memory.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  witli  Luther,  that  the  great  and  successful  attempt  of 
opposing  the  corrupt  profiigacy  and  tyranny  of  Popery  ori¬ 
ginated.  It  is  to  his  noble  daring  and  magnanimous  perseve¬ 
rance,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  a  higher  than  a  moral 
agency,  that  we  must  refer  the  measures  which  prevailed  to 
obtain  for  Protestants  the  original  inheritance  of  Christian  free- 
inen,  on  which  by  impious  fraud  an  enemy  had  seized,  and  over 
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whicli  he  had  Ions;  mainUiacd  a  cru(d  and  despotic  sway.  The 
dgiiiinioii  of  FopiTy  was  over  the  souls  of  men.  It  subverted  all 
their  ri^^hts,  and  htdd  them  in  bondage,  that  it  might  pursue 
its  own  designs  without  molestation,  for  which  darkness  was 
necessary,  as  it  will  always  be  chosen,  fur  deeds  of  infamy  and 
blood. 

Lc't  our  readers  therefore  pause  at  this  occurrcuec  of  a  date  so 
memorable,  and  devise  for  themselves  the  return  which  they 
shall  make  to  Him  who  has  ch.osen  their  inheritance  for  them, 
and  has  made  them  Iroe  w  ith  such  a  freedom,  as  is  importi  d  in 
their  Protestant  designation.  liOt  them  estimate  the  price 
which  has  been  paid  for  the  liberty  which  they  possess,  in  the 
unwearied  labours  and  blood  of  righteous  men.  And  let  them 
not  fail,  under  the  responsibility  which  their  high  and  singular 
privileges  create,  of  guarding  their  solemn  trust,  with  the 
vigilance  and  zeal  of  an  appropriate  fidelity. 

The  spirit  of  indilVerence  is,atthc  present  moment, most  unsuit* 
able  to  professors  of  l^rotestantism.  Nothing,  they  may  see,  is 
wanting  in  the  agents  of  l*o|>ory,but  the  power,  to  extinguish  their 
light  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  ancient  slavery.  They  may  observa 
most  clearly  the  proofs  that  there  exists  the  determination  to 
overcome  and  destroy  from  among  men  the  substance  and  the 
name  of  Protestantism.  The  abettors  of  Papal  usiir|)ation 
would  doom  to  utter  extinction  the  light  which  guides  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  lleformation,  and  that  liberty  of  mind  which  is  their 
glory.  In  the  very  spirit  of  this  exterminating  resolution,  they 
have  revived  perseeiitioii,  have  fulminated  their  decrees  agaiust 
the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures,  have  raised  the  fallen  tribu¬ 
nals  of  tlic  Inquisition,  and  have,  without  ceremony  and  without 
disguise,  avowed  an  utter  hostility  to  freedom  of  inquiry.  It  is 
<juite  impossible  that  the  signs  of  our  times  can  be  misconstrued. 
It  is  not  the  freedom,  nor  is  it  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that 
can  be  included  in  measures  which  have  lieen  already  adopted 
throngbout  Kurope  :  objects  far  different  from  these  are  in  the 
intention  of  the  originators  of  those  measures. 

At  such  a  period  as  the  present,  the  publication  of  the  work 
now  under  our  notice,  cannot  but  he  regarded  as  most  season¬ 
able.  The  revival  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  by  the  Head  of  the 
Romish  Church,  is  assuredly  an  omen  of  ill.  It  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of 
mankind.  The  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  again  set  up,  are 
to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  its  past  achievements,  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  work  heforo 
tis.  The  important  lessons  which  it  inculcates,  cannot  be  too 
carefully  studied,  iiur  too  extensively  diff  used.  Though  H  is  the 
proiluction  of  an  anonymous  authoi*,  the  authority  of  its  details 
IS  not  impaired  by  the  want  of  a  name,  as  the  projier  vouchers  fof 
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the  farts  tvhich  it  iiiibodirs  nrc  uniforml}’  ctfotl :  the  politicnl 
anti  moral  reflections  must  receive  their  character  from  their 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  wisdom  and  ^wdness,  and 
from  a  comparison  with  those  they  have  nothin"  to  fear. 

The  appellation  ‘  Mother  of  Harlots,*  which  we  shall  take 
leave  to  consider  as  a  title  by  which  in  the  prophetic  anticipation 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  desi^^ated,  is, 
we  su|)pose,  intendetl  to  point  out  the  pre-eminent  infamy  of 
that  corrupt  hierarchy,  as  well  as  to  prepare  our  minds  for  the 
history  of  the  numerous  progeny,  whidi,  as  a  spurious  issue, 
have  proceeded  from  their  common  mother,  and  bet*n  the  in¬ 
struments  of  diflfusin"  her  abominations  in  the  earth,  lliey 
make  manifest  their  descent,  by  the  qualities  which  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  their  constitution,  and  prevent  imr  errine^  in  the 
attempt  to  shew  their  true  afliliation.  ‘  Eremites  ami  friers, 

‘  white,  hlack,  and  gray,’  are  the  undoubte<i  children  of  this . 
prolific  mother,  by  whom  they  have  been  nursed,  as  well  ns  hretl, 
and  under  whose  fostering  influence  tliey  attained  the  growth 
and  strength  which  enabled  them  to  take  their  part  in  supporting 
the  delusions  and  tyranny  which  it  was  her  deliglit  to  praetise. 
Among  these  agents  of  her  wickedness,  the  Jesuits  are  entitled 
to  distinct  notice,  both  on  account  of  the  principles  which  they 
have  imbodied  in  tlieir  rules  of  conduct,  and  the  iigtire  they  have 
made  in  the  history  of  Modern  Europe.  Though  they  esmiot 
boast  of  their  antitpnty,  they  have  drawn  to  themselves  a  cele¬ 
brity  that  may  compensate  for  die  lateness  of  their  birth,  ns  it 
raises  them  high  in  the  scale  of  mfamy  and  crime. 

The  revival  of  tliis  Order  is  one  of  tlie  numerous  incidents 
which  distinguish  the  ‘  New  .f5ra’  of  our  own  times,  and  by 
which,  when  we  shall  have  ceased  from  feeling  interested  in  the 
changes  of  the  world,  the  character  of  flic  events  and  persons 
which  occupy  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  liistory,  will  be 
tried.  Whether  it  will  be  to  the  glory,  or  to  the  slianae,  of  tlte 
present  generation,  that  institutions  which,  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  our  ancestors,  were  ever  considered  ns  fmtght  with 
hostility  to  the  rights,  and  liberties,  and  lives  of  mankind,  by 
the  growth  or  decay  of  wlvich  they  were  accustomed  to  measmv 
the  decrease  or  flourishing  stati;  of  truth  and  righteousness,  ts  a 
problem  which  our  posterity  Avill  have  to  solve  ;  ami  according 
to  their  just  determination  let  all  the  authors  ami  abettors  of 
tliose  measures  from  which,  as  their  palpable  cause,  the  power  of 
reviving  the  order  of  Jesuits,  of  erecting  the  tribunal  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  and  of  fulminating  anathemas  against  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scri|>tures,  has  been 
derived,  receive  their  proper  award  of  infamy  or  of  ])raise.  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute  the  position,  that  in  the  hamls  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  have  been  placed  the  means  of  putting  down  for 
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ever  the  power  from  which  these,  and  other  similar  procecdkint 
liave  emanated.  ^ 

Tlie  Author  of  this  work  has  not  been  s))urln';  of  labour  in  its 
coinpihition,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  of  acknowledi;in|v 
that  liis  employment  has  been  as  well  directed  us  it  has  been 
seasonable.  The  primary  ohject  of  his  exertions,  is  to  awaken 
the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  dangers  in  this  sinp^ular  crisis 
of  its  fortunes.  He  is  a  watchman  to  the  people  of  this  land, 
and  his  calls  to  vigilance  are  loud  and  urgent.  For  our  part, 
we  think  his  calls  are  the  effect  of  real  danger,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  early  and  most  sober  apprehension. 
The  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  considered  in  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  occurrences  of  tlie  present  |>eriod,  is  not  to  he 
regarded  as  one  of  those  circumstances  upon  which  thoughtful 
men  can  reflect  with  indiflerence ;  and  most  assuredly  the 
lAiithor  of  this  book,  in  his  persevering  attempts  to  lead  the 
Imblic  to  the  contemplation  of  such  impending  mischiefs 
lllose  which  his  warning  voice  announces,  has  not  been  com¬ 
bating  a  visionary  object.  Ilis  omeus  of  the  future,  are  just 
and  necessary  conclusions  from  observations  of  the  past ;  they 
arc  lessons  of  sound  precaution  derived  from  a  review  of  his¬ 
torical  facts,  which  may  be  disguised,  but  cannot  be  refuted, 
and  which  rest  on  foundations  that  can  be  broken  up  only  as 
all  human  testimony  shall  be  discredited. 

in  the  introductory  pages  of  the  present  work,  there  are 
references  to  some  undeniable  facts  of  no  distant  date,  which 
well  merit  the  serious  attention  of  sober  minds,  as  they  swell  tlie 
catalogue  of  profligate  transactions  to  which  the  Ronmn  pontiffs 
have  been  direct  parties,  and  which  proclaim  tlieir  utter  con¬ 
tempt  of  virtuous  principle.  It  cannot  be  erased  from  the 
tablet  of  history,  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  have  sanctioned  the 
most  atrocious  deeds,  and  extended  their  indulgence  and 
benediction  to  the  most  consummate  villains,  whose  perfidy  and 
crimes  single  them  out  from  the  race  of  wicked  men,  as  giants 
in  vice.  In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  his  predecessors, 
Pope  Pius  Vll.  absolved  all  Frenchnien  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Bourbons,  expressly  "alienating,  not  only  the 
crown  of  France,  but  also  the  property  of  all  adherents  to  that 
family  ;  declaring  by  his  Bulls,  that  these  acts  emanated  from 
the  plenitude  of  our  Apostolic  power ^  and  that  they  should 
remain  for  ever,  valid  and  immutable.-  With  what  face  can 
the  abettors  of  the  papacy  look  at  these  proofs  of  the  wretched 
imbecility  and  profligacy  of  their  head  ?  Will  they  dare  assert 
the  more  than  mortid  wisdom  of  their  chief,  with  these  evidences 
of  the  basest  folly  confronting  them  ?  And  will  they  attempt  to 
persuade  us  that  the  Papal  claims  to  disnose  of  kingdoms  and 
thrones,  arc  obsolete  and  abandoned  ?  What  will  they  say  to 
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the  of  this  same  Pdiitifl*,  informing  the  Consistory  of 

Cardinals,  convened  at  Rome,  on  the  ‘29111  of  October,  1805, 
(hut,  ‘  he  cheerfully  complied  with  the  desire  of  hi:*  beloved  Son 
‘  III  Christ  (Napoleon),  to  he  anointed  with  his  holy  unction  by 
*  the  hands  of  his  Holiness  :  to  be  placed  by  the  most  solemn 
‘  rites,  performed  hy  his  Holiness,  in  the  highest  rank :  to 
‘  receive  the  im|>eri:d  Crown  by  a  solemn  inauguration  from 

<  his  Holiness,  impressing  the  ceremony  with  a  character  of 
‘  religion,  and  calling  down  the  benediction  of  Heaven  What 
joy,  what  pleasure,  said  this’ same  Pius  Vil.  to  his  assembled 
Cardinals,  on  his  return  from  Paris,  ‘  we  experienced  in  our 
‘  first  interview  with  the  Emperor,  whose  fame  has  sounded  to 
^  the  extremities  of  the  world,  and  tchom  Ood  has  chosen  to 
‘  restore  his  true  religion.  The  consecration  and  crowning 

<  of  (he  Em|)eror,  and  of  our  dear  daughter  Josephine^  his 

‘  august  consort,  were  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  manner.* 
Can  any  thing  more  be  wanting  to  complete  the  demonstration, 
that  Popery  is  the  same  in  pretension,  the  same  in  practice, 
as  in  the  darkest  periods  of  ]mst  ages  ^  Can  the  eyes  of  men 
be  any  longer  shut  to  the  absuruity  of  its  farces,  and  tlie  horror  ' 
of  its  tragedies  ?  What  reasons  shall  prevent  our  exposing  this  as¬ 
sumption  of  *■  Holiness,’  and  of  universal  authority,  to  the  scotf, 
and  scorn,  and  detestation  of  the  world  ?  ‘  it  appears,'  says  the 
Author  of  this  History  and  Rejdy,  * 

‘  As  if  Providence,  by  thus  withdrawing  the  spirit  of  counsel  from 
this  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Romish  Church,  would  admonish  both  that 
part  of  the  world  w  hich  admits,  and  that  part  of  it  which  resists  his 
Spiritual  dominion,  that  a  Pope  of  Home  in  our  time,  is  as  formidable 
and  dangerous  to.  the  liberty  and  tranquillity  of  the  w  orld,  as  a  Pope 
of  Rome  was  formerly ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  to 
superior  liberality  and  charity,  which  popery  may  make  at  this 
moment,  the  same  system  of  darkness  and  intolerance  is  in  full 
operation,  has  lost  no  part  of  its  distinctive  character,  has  ^rown 
no  wiser  from  its  misfortunes,  and  has  only  lifted  its  head  again  for 
the  puqiose  of  desolating  afresh  the  afflicted  and  exhausted  nations 
of  the  earth.*  p.  28. 

^  la  this  the  man,*  exclaims  the  Author,  *  who  should  be 

*  courted  and  coquetted  with  by  the  highest  authorities  of  a 

*  Protestant  State  ?  Or  docs  England,  either  from  ancient 

*  history  or  recent  experience,  imagine  that  she  has  any  thing 
^  to  gain  by  offering  incense  at  an  altar,  whose  unhallowed 
‘  fires  excited  only  the  indignation  and  alarm  of  her  forefathers  ?* 

Mr.  Dallas  and  his  coadjutors,  as  advocates  who  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  defend  the  recent  measures  of 
the  Papal  Court,  in  its  revival  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  stand 
eihibited  to  the  world  in  a  manner  as  offensive  as  it  is  pitiable 
and  degrading.  They  clamour  loudly  for  the  most  enlarged  and 
VoL  VIH?N.  S.  2  S 
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uiiqiinlifio<i  liherty  for  their  clients,  and  insist  on  the  removaT  of 
every  restriction  which  can  he  considered  as  a  t^rievance 
hurdeninfi^  the  profession  of  the  Roman  I'atholic  tenets.  Thev 
take  every  possible  pains  to  represent  tlie  evil  and  injustice  of 
withholdiii!^  from  the  persons  whose  interests  they  so  strenuously 
maintain,  whatever  can  be  construed  as  their  rip^hls  and 
privileges,  and  pve  the  hii^liest  colouring  they  can  to  the 
effects  and  ]>rovisions  of  every  disnldin*^  statu (e  |)ressin‘j 
against  the  adherents  of  Popery.  Intolerance  is  tlu»  object  of 
their  sharpest  invectives,  as  they  perceive  the  evideiures  of  its 
existence  and  operation  in  Protestant  communities.  At  iliesame 
time,  with  most  hardy  and  darinn^  inconsistency,  they  demand 
room  to  be  made  in  all  Protestant  communities,  and  in  every 
country,  for  the  admission  of  an  establishment  wbicli  is  radieatly 
and  incurably  intolerant ;  which  holds  in  its  firmest  "rasp  the 
iniirdcrous  weapons  of  hostility  and  extermination  against  all  other 
religious  profession  hut  that  which  it  prescrihes.  They  demand 
perfwt  liberty  for  an  establishment  which  denies  all  rights  of 
fVee<lom,  and  permits  no  man  to  remain  at  ease  in  the  possession 
of  the  objects  of  his  own  choice,  apart  from  its  approval; 
which  breathes  implacable  vengeance  against  all  other  religious 
communities,  and  otters  the  alternative  of  death,  or  of  submission 
to  its  will,  to  all  whom  it  approaches,  (^ould  they  come  forward 
with  the  purity  of  truth,  ami  exhibit  the  allegations  and 
demands  of  an  Institute  which  fully  allowed  toothers  the  same 
kind  and  extent  of  claim  which  it  asserts  as  its  own  right; 
rmihl  they  ask  ns  to  indidge  Popery  with  its  desires,  because 
I\)})rry  has  no  desires  in(‘oinpatible  with  those  of  persons  who 
«lo  not  acknowledge  it,  and  is  prei)arcd  to  respect  as  sacred  the 
dictates  of  man’s  conscience  in  every  place  and  circumstance; 
then  we  could  have  no  objection  to  approve  the  view  Mr. 
Dallas  and  his  associates,  in  their  performance  of  the  service 
which  they  have  assumed.  Rnt  when  they  say,  We  will  not 
concede  to  you  as  a  right  what  we  ask  from  you  as  such,— we 
must  and  will  worship  as  we  please,  hut  you  shall  not,— we 
will  not  he  restrained  or  incommoded  in  consequence  of  our 
religious  profession,  hut  you  shall  be  restrained  in  yours, — we 
will  be  known  only  as  Catholic  Christians,  and  forbid  the  ap 
plication  of  every  other  title  to  us,  on  pain  of  penal  iniliction, 
but  we  shall  constantly  speak  of  yon  as  heretics  ; — when  thej 
adopt  a  conduct  which  dues  not  possibly  admit  ot  any  in- 
terpretatiou  different  from  that  now  given,  namely,  that  as 
tlie  advocates  of  Po|>ery,  they  plead  for  the  practical  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  riglits  which  they  deny  in  every  other  applicaliop, 
and  demand  the  free  admission  of  Popery  to  all  the  benefits  of 
a  perfect  liberty,  while  its  inherent  principle  is  to  allow  no  to¬ 
leration  ; — we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  either  by  necessity  of 
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choice,  reiluccd  to  the  occupation  of  a  most  Iiumiliating  post. 
Where  is  tlieir  conscience  ?  Where,  their  honour  ?  Can  they 
nithout  remorse  and  shame,  reflect  on  their  havings  advocated 
a  system  bigoted,  oppn.*ssive,  and  bloody  ?  Will  they  tell  us, 
uitli  honour  and  candour,  what  would  be  the  results  iroiii  tlie 
possession  of  authority  in  this  and  every  other  country,  by  the 
Ruler  of  the  llomish  Church  ?  Would  they  not  be  precisely  the 
same  as  have  ever  marked  its  dominion  ?  11  ere  arc  the  irresis* 
tihle  proofs  of  all  our  allegations,  tlie  demonstrations  which 
utterly  destroy  all  the  pretensions  of  Dallas,  ami  writers  like  him, 
on  the  part  of  the  Popish  Church,  in  regard  to  an  improvement  of 
its  s[)irit.  On  the  -^tli  of  Fehriiary,  1^08,  the  Pope  addressed  a 
formal  letter  to  all  the  Cardinals,  containing  liis  sentiments  on 
a  proposal  ot  Bonaparte,  for  "rantinuf  the  free  and  public  ex¬ 
ercise  of  religious  worship  to  those  who  dissent  from  the  lloiuish 
communion,  in  which  he  uses  the  following  words:  *  It  is 

*  proposed  that  all  religious  persuasions  should  be  free,  and 

*  their  worship  publicly  exercised  :  hut  we  have  rejectbo  this 

*  article,  as  contrary  to  the  Canons,  and  to  the  Councils  ;  to 

*  the  Catholic  Religion  ;  to  the  peace  of  human  life ;  and  to 

*  the  welfare  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  coiise- 
‘  quences  which  would  ensue  from  it.’  In  precisely  the  same 
spirit  did  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Belgium,  address  a 
letter  to  the  new  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  dated  July  28, 
1815,  in  which  occur  the  following  expressions  •  *  Sire,  The 

?  *  existence  and  the  pririteyes  of  the  Catholic  church  in  tliis 
:  ‘  part  of  your  kingdotn,  are  inconsUtent  with  an  article  of  the 

*  new  Constitution^  by  which  eipml  famur  and  protection 
‘  are  promised  to  all  religions.''  The  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  they  call  ‘  a  dan- 

1  ‘  utuous  INNOVATION.*  ‘  Thc  Canonical  laws,*  they  say, 

‘  have  always  rejected  Schism  and  Heresy  from  the  bosom  of 
i  ‘  the  Cliurch.’  They  assert  that  ai  l  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council  (»f  'rrent,  hare  the  force  of  tJcclesiasfical  law  in  the 
provinces;  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  decrees  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
To  crown  the  whole,  these  Bishops  declare  to  the  very  face  of 
their  Sovereign,  ‘  If  your  Majesty,  by  virtue  of  a  fundament 
‘  tal  /(lie,  protected  in  these  provinces  the  public  profession 

*  and  spreading  of  these  doctrines,  the  progress  of  which  we 
‘  are  bound  to  oppose  with  all  the  care  and  energy  which  the 
‘  ('atholic  church  expects  from  our  office,  we  should  be  in 
‘  formal  o])j)osition  to  the  laws  of  the  state.*  These  proc<*ed- 
ings  were  fully  approved  by  the  Pope,  who  commended  the  zeal 
with  which  tliese  bigoted  and  intolerant  bishops  had  defended 
what  he  is  pleased  to  rejiresent  as  ‘  the  rights  of  Goil  and  the 

*  Church.’ 
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Where  then  is  the  ^ood  faith  of  the  advocates  of  Popery,  in 
ever  deseribinc^  it  as  invested  with  a  milder  character  than  it 
wore  in  its  days  of  perst'cutin^  violence,  or  as  alio  win:;  of  any 
kind  or  measure  of  forbearance  ?  And  where,  we  a^ain  ask,  is 
their  honour,  in  seekin:;  access  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  an 
Establishment  of  deadly  and  unrelentin:;  malice  and  cruelty } 
These  faets,  the  authentic  acts  and  deeds  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Homish  Church,  should  be  circulated  amoni;  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  :  let  them  be  every  where  proclaimed  to  prevent  the 
success  of  false  and  delusive  statements,  and  to  display  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  extensively  known,  that 

POPEHY  CANNOT  CHANGK. 

‘  “  The  inference  deduciblc  from  the  above,  is,  that  in  the  system  of 
the  church  of  Home,  there  is  a  radical  and  incurable  defect ;  that 
her  fundamental  principle  is  hostile  to  the  right  which  all  intellectual 
beings  possess  of  investigating  those  doctrines,  upon  tlie  reception  of 
which,  not  by  an  external  and  forced  assent,  but  by  an  internal  and  un¬ 
feigned  belief,  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the  human  race 
depends;  in  short,  to  seek  utter  those  solid  proofs  and  valid  authori¬ 
ties,  which  alone,  by  producing  conviction,  can  eifect  true  conver¬ 
sion.  While  the  system  of  Papists  will  never  allow  them  to  compro¬ 
mise,  or  accord  with,  such  investigations  of  religious  truth,  as  form 
the  glorious  characteristic  of  the  country  in  which  we  live,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  they  cannot  but  be^  intentionally  at  least,  tyrants  over  cor- 
science,*  *  p.  20. 

Mr.  Dallas  has  ventured,  in  his  “  Defence  of  the  order  of 

Jt?suils,”  oil  a  hold  arguineut,  when  he  asserts,  that  if  the 
Jesuits  had  never  been  suppressed,  the  French  Kevolution  would 
never  have  happened.  The  reasoning  which  he  employs  in  his 
attempt  to  make  good  this  wonderful  position,  will  frequently  re¬ 
mind  the  readers  of  his  work,  of  the  old  method  of  connecting 
cause  and  eflect,  as  related  by  l^atimer  :  ‘  Tcntcrden  steeple  b 

*  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands.’  ‘  The  growth  of  one  generation,' 
says  Mr.  Dallas,  *  sutVieed  to  strip  the  tiara  of  the  veneration 
‘  due  to  it*,  and  to  threaten  every  crown  in  EurojKi  with  ruin. 
‘  In  1773,  Clement  XIV.  abolished  the  order.  In  1793,  i 

*  king  of  France  w  as  beheaded.’  To  say  nothing  of  the  folly  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  who  boasts  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  Protestant  Church,  has  chosen  to  speak  of  the  Papa) 
power  in  these  words,  Mr.  Dallas  will  doubtless  he  applauded  by 
many  readers,  for  providing  them  a  source  to  which  they 
may  trace  many  of  ihe  atrocities  and  slaughters  of  which  history 
has  recorded  the  memorials.  How  easy  is  it  to  remark,  that  io 
such  a  year  the  Jesuits  were  established  at  a  particular  place, 

If  this  be  not  arguing  like  a  Catholic,  what  is  ?  Protestants  know 

*  nothing  of  any  veneration  due  to  the  Pope.  Their  whole  system  b 

*  founded  on  the  denial  of  his  authority.'  jVo/f  p.  50. 
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gn(1  within  such  a  subsiM)uent  period  so  many  acts  of  wickedness 
w»*ie  perpetraUMi.  In  1003,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  contrary  to 
the  idviceot  •'^ully,  ai»d  in  oppo'iition  to  the  Parliament,  took  the 
J  sdiu  iiixler  his  proieciion  :  in  1610,  he  was  assassinated  !  It 
he  an  evidence  ot  stupidity  not  to  Warn  from  the  teachings 
ol’  Mi'  ll  .1  master  in  moral  science  as  Mr.  Dallas  \ 

'I'he  advocates  of  Popery  shouhl  never  advert  to  the  French 
Uevdluiioii.  'I'hey  never  can  lead  our  attention  to  that  memo* 
rabl»*  epoch,  without  putting  us  on  the  duty  of  examining 
till*  moral  state  of  France  previously  to  that  convul¬ 
sion.  Let  Mr.  Dallas  ring  changes  as  he  pleases  on  Atheism, 
Infidelity,  J  icohinism,  and  all  the  other  terms  and  epithets 
wnich  he  has  scattered  so  copiously  throughout  his  apologies  for 
the  Jesuits,  it  . w  ill  still  be  a  previous  tpiestion.  From  what  causes 
were  these  pnuluced,  and  in  what  circumstances  of  moral  cul¬ 
ture  did  they  originate?  The  twenty  years  which  intervened 
between  the  abolishing  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  death 
ot  Louis  XVI,  rapid  as  is  the  deterioration  of  nations,  will  not 
allow  of  such  a  transition  as  is  implied  in  Mr.  Dallas's  assump¬ 
tion.  We  must  seek  the  causes  of  it  in  a  more  enlarged  circle 
of  years,  ami  in  other  springs  than  those  which  impelled  the 
Jesuits  from  tlie  soil  of  France.  I'lie  process  of  demoralizing 
hud  long  been  going  forward  in  that  country,  before  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Order,  and  the  ])rimary  agents  in  preparing  the 
seeds  of  moral  disorder,  hj  which  in  tlieir  maturity,  corruptions 
80  gross  and  excesses  so  deplorable  were  produced,  were 
the  ecclesiastics  of  France,  in  connexion  with  the  debasing  su¬ 
perstitions  over  which  they  presided.  The  vices,  the  luxuries, 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  that 
body,  combined  with  the  natural  and  certain  tendencies  of  a  su¬ 
perstition  which  could  gain  all  its  purposes  without  enlightening 
the  understanding  or  sanctifying  the  heart,  were  the  slowly  operat¬ 
ing  but  destructive  causes  of  all  the  mischiefs  which  blendetl  them¬ 
selves  with  the  French  Revolution.  A  philosopher,  investigating 
the  causes  of  such  effects  as  present  themselves  to  our  consider¬ 
ation,  in  the  state  of  the  Gallic  population,  and  mingle  with  the 
details  of  its  recent  history,  must  laugh  at  Mr.  Dallas's  method 
of  explaining  them.  The  following  attempt  at  their  discovery 
is  as  philosophic  as  it  is  palpable,  and  is  marked  by  characters 
of  truth. 

‘  “  What,  then,  was  the  real  occasion  of  that  confederacy  of  wit 
And  talent,  which  burst  forth  with  sudi  scorching  and  destructive 
effects  at  the  period  alluded  to  ? 

*  This  question  admits  of  an  easy  solution.  The  progress  from  su¬ 
perstition  to  infidelity,  or  from  a  corrupt  religion  to  no  religion  at 
all,  is  very  simple  :  the  history  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  furnishes  ex¬ 
amples  to  prove  this  point.  Under  the  Pagan  system,  which  was  oo 
other  than  a  corruption  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Primitive  Dispensation, 
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the  lapses  from  the  national  faith  were  almost  of  coarse*  and  the 
wise  and  learned  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  (as  a  general  question) 
either  openly  denietl  the  authority  of  “  them  that  were  no  Gods.** 
and  derided  the  claims  of  the  priesthood;  or  else  acquiesced  in  such 
a  system,  from  a  notion  that  even  a  false  religion  was,  as  a  question  of 
stale,  better  than  none  at  all. — In  like  manner,  under  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy,  it  was  impossible  that  as  knowledge  was  diffused 
through  the  world  from  the  Reformation  downwards,  and  men  were 
permitted  to  think  for  themselves,  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  of 
Popery  should  not  become  apparent,  precisely  in  that  proportion  in 
which  light  was  thrown  upon  the  human  intellect.  Inquirers  of  this 
description  found  that  the  Religion  of  the  Romish  Church  would  not 
abide  a  close  examination,  and  that  it  would  much  less  endure  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  The  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  for  example,  was  too  monstrous  for  good  men  to 
recognize  with  safety  to  their  con>ciences,  when  they  observed  the 
errors  which  the  Popes  had  committed,  and  the  vices  in  which  they 
had  indulged  :  wliile  that  of  Papal  Supremacy  w'as  too  gross,  either 
for  wise  statesmen  or  true  patriots  to  aamit  with  safety  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  Thus  also  it  was  found,  that  the  spiritual  power  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  Romish  Clergy  (each  of  whom  became  the  Pope  of 
his  own  district),  was  equally  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  good 
sense  and  sound  reasoning.  They  found  that  the  doctrine  of  Pur¬ 
gatory  accorded  no  better  with  any  thing  which  the  Scripture  had  re¬ 
vealed  in  support  of  it,  tlian  it  ciid  with  the  constant  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  the  present  was  a  state  of  probation,  and  the  future, 
of  retribution.  The  doctrine  of  Papal  or  Priestly  Absolution  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  only  an  usurpation,  by  man,  of  a  power  which  belonged 
to  his  Creator,  while  that  of  Papal  or  Priestly  Indulgencies  aftbrded 
sanction  and  toleration  for  every  species  of  crime.  They  considered 
the  terrors  of  Ex-Communication  and  Anathema,  as  the  mere  en¬ 
gines  of  temporal  power,  asstimed  for  secular  purposes  alone.  They 
regarded  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiution  as  an  invention,  by 
which  a  mystery  was  introduced  into  the  simplest  Institution  for  uo 
other  purpose  than  to  enforce  the  necessity,  and  exalt  the  authority 
of  a  standing  Priesthood.  They  found  that  Auricular  Confession, 
while  it  enabled  the  '  Ministers  of  Religion  to  penetrate  into  the 
secrets  of  families  and  individuals,  tended,  above  every  other  ex¬ 
pedient,  to  consolidate  their  power,  and  to  multiply  their  resources* 
They  considered  the  denial  of  the  Bible  to  the  common  people,  as  an 
evident  mark  of  the  departure  of  that  Church  from  the  truths  which 
it  revealed,  and  the  strongest  proof  of  the  weakness  of  a  system 
which  could  resort  to  such  a  measure.  They  further  regarded  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Romish  Church  to  mix  human  Tradition  w  ith  Divine 
Revelation,  as  utterly  unjustifiable  upon  every  principle  ;  and  as  little 
could  they  endure  to  see  Tradition  putting  its  own  gloss  and  comment 
upon  the  Scripture,  and  virtually  invalidating  the  sanctions,  and 
evading  the  force,  of  the  word  of  God  himself.  They  observed  that 
a  contempt  of  the  Institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  characteristic  of 
Popery,  wherever  that  Religion  prevailed;  and  that  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Marriage  vow  was  almost  peculiar  to  tlie  siune  system* 
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iTicy  observed  a  religion  of  forms*  processions,  ceremonies,  and  ex- 
lernliJs.  usurping  the  place  of  that  Holy  p'aith  whicli  invariably  pro- 
tluct*>  the  fruits  of  holiness,  without  which  the  Religion  of  every  man 
is  in  the  sight  of  (lod  utterly  vain.  There  appeared,  further,  in  Prayerf 
;iiul  Invocations  being  otfered  to  Saints,  many  of  whom  had  been 
canonized  by  the  Romish  Church,  after  lives  of  open  and  notorious 
lin.  to  be  something  as  repugnant  to  reason  as  it  was  contrary  to  re¬ 
velation.  They  observed  further,  that  the  cruelties  and  persecutions 
which  that  Church  hud  exercised  in  every  age,  were  altogether  op- 
•  ’  to  the  religion  of  the  l^rince  of  Peace,  and  calculated  only  to 
he  friends  of  Religion,  and  multiply  its  enemies.  When  to 
j  »i»suleration8,  men  who  were  in  search  after  truth,  added  the 
oral  and  scandalous  lives  of  the  Caiiioiic  Clergy  as  a  body,  chiefly 
n>i!'g  out  of  their  self-imposed  celibacy,  they  were  still  further  re¬ 
volted.’*  Vol.  I.  pp.  56—58. 

It  is  to  this  state  of  things,  that  they  who  direct  our  attention 
to  the  llcvolution  in  France,  as  so  destructive  to  religion,  compel 
the  n*currence  of  our  minds :  a  state  of  things  full  of  decisive 
proof  that  the  very  opposites  of  Christian  religion  were  iiniver- 
•ally  cherished  and  practised  through  the  country.  Nothing 
was  nourished  under  the  gross  superstition  and  gorgeous  forms 
which  had  assumed  the  name  of  religion  in  France,  previously  to 
tlie  Revolution,  hut  the  ]>raotical  disregard  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  proceeded  by  regular  gradations  to  the  production 
of  a  spirit  that  left  men  witiiout  God  in  the  world  :  (»0foi). 
It  was  not  religion  tliat  was  overthrow  n  in  France  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  circumstances  of  that  event,  only  uiivtuled  the 
gross  deformities  of  the  professcil  Catliolicisui  ol’tlie  nation,  and 
alforded  the  opportunity  to  those  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the 
midst  of  such  corrujitions,  of  manifesting  their  real  cliaracter, 
and  acting  out  the  depraved  part  for  which  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  prepared.  It  is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  F ranee  was 
10  much  of  a  Sodom  as  not  Co  contain  ten  righteous  men. 
Doubtless,  there  w'ere  some  on  wliose  miinls  the  contemplatioh 
of  the  enormities  which  the  Popery  of  France  hud  associated 

*  *  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  Spain.’ — ‘  The  religion  of 

*  Spain,*  says  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  his  Geography,  ‘  is  the  Roman 

*  Catholic,  which  in  this  country  and  Portugal  has  been  carried  to 
‘  a  pitch  of  fanaticism.  The  Monks  being  extremely  numerous,  and 
‘  human  passions  ever  the  same,  those  ascetics  atone  for  the  want  of 
‘  marriage  by  the  practice  of  adultery,  and  the  husbands,  from  tha 

*  dread  of  the  Inquisition,  are  constrained  to  connive  at  this  enor- 

*  nious  abuse.  The  conscience  is  seared  by  the  practice  of  /^bsolu- 

*  tion ;  and  the  mind  becomes  reconciled  to  the  strangest  of  all  phe- 

*  Domena,  theoretic  piety  and  practical  vice  united  in  bonds  almost 
'  indissoluble.  I'he  vice  becomes  iiagrant  beyond  conception,  .a9 

*  it  is  practised  by  those  very  men  who  ought  to  exhibit  examples  of 

*  pure  morality.*  Pinkerton’s  Geography y  Vol.  I.  pp.  4*09  and  4*15. 
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with  it/aod  the  inquiries  which  Uiey  su^c^ested,  had  their  pix>|>er  I 
effect ;  persons  who  without  quitting  openly  a  Church  which  b«d 
departed  from  the  faith,  secretly  renounced  her  eirrors,  and 
kept  themselves  unspotted  from  her  pollutions.  Other  inquiren 
might  have  gone  over  to  the  reformed  Faith.  But  a  third  class, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  received  in  this  school  the 
iiualificatious  which  fitted  them  to  become  the  leaders  of  Infi. 
delity.  These  men, 

—  *  having  talent  enough  to  detect  Uie  absurdities  of  the  Romiih 
Church,  and  wit  enough  to  expose  them  ;  observing  the  grossest 
errors  both  of  doctrine  and  practice  passing  current  under  the  name 
of  Religion ;  and  being  too  proud  to  inquire,  whether,  amidst  such 
a  mass  of  evil,  some  good  might  not  lie  concealed ;  themselves  sen¬ 
sual  and  profligate,  and  determined,  notwithstanding,  to  hold  fait 
their  vices,  these  men  did  not  care  to  go  over  to  a  purer  system,  ot 
which  they  knew  as  little,  and  thought  as  ill  as  of  their  own ;  and 
yet  they  would  not  permit  the  multitude  to  continue  in  a  track  which 
could  so  easily  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  wrong  one.  They  visited 
therefore  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  Religion  upon  Religion  itself,  and 
judging  of  every  other  Religion  by  the  specimen  before  them,  they 
invited  the  world  to  do  the  same,  and  unfortunately  succeeded  too 
wolL  With  men  whose  abilities  enabled  them  to  expose  the  abomi¬ 
nations  of  the  national  faith,  but  whose  profligacy  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  wish  there  was  no  better,  tliere  was  no  other  resource 
than  in  something  worse,  and  that  alternative  was  infidelity: 
once  emburked  on  an  ocean  like  this,  it  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  desire  companions  for  such  a  voyage ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  w'ish  to  render  all  men  as  wicked  and  as  wretched  as  them* 
selves.  In  attacking  the  Clergy,  in  order  to  attain  their  object ,  they 
certainly  were  not  likely  to  spare  any  part  of  that  body :  hut  to  con¬ 
tend,  as  Mr.  Dallas  does,  that  they  singled  out  the  Jesuits,  ai 
more  peculiarly  against  their  new  Philosophy,  than  others,  and  that, 

W  doing  so,  they  proved  thg  Jesuits  to  be  the  steady  friends  of  true 
Keligion,  regular  government,  and  the  peace  of  the  world ;  theie 
are  positions  whicli  Mr.  Dallas  must  oe  content  to  have  asserted, 
for  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  proof.* 

*  If,  indeed,  the  new'  philosophers  had  pursued  a  course  decidedly  < 

hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  there  would  have  been  nothing  surprising  in  it,  , 

when  it  is  considered  that  the  order  of  Jesuits  formed  the  most  cor-  i 

rupt  modifleation  of  a  corrupt  system  :  and  therefore  so  far  from  that  ^ 

event  (if  it  had  taken  place)  having  in  any  way  aissisted  Mr.  Dallas  ^ 

in  establlahing  either  tne  moral  purity  or  political  utility  of  the  Jesuits^ 
it  could  only  have  gone  to  conflrm  the  fact  already  advanced ;  namely,  * 

that  the  debased  condition  into  which  the  Catholic  .Religion  had  ^ 

sunk,  was  in  fact  the  occasion  of  an  Infldel  attack  upon  Religion  it.  < 

•elf,  through  the  medium  of  a  Church  whose  members,  whether  they  i 

might  call  themselves  by  one  name  or  another,  had,  as  a  general  I 

queatioD,  apostatized  from  the  truth.*  pp.  59— >(>0.  i 

Tbe  eutire  queatiou  oa  the  moral  tendencies  and  effects  of  i 
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Popery,  >vhere  it  is  left  to  itself,  is  too  importunt  to  be  hastily 
ilisinisseil  from  the  minds  of  our  readers.  These  ore  not  to 
be  learned  from  the  representations  of  Catholic  writers  in  Pro¬ 
testant  nations,  nor  from  the  state  of  a  country  controlled  by 
Protestant  principles ;  ‘they  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
insjiection  of  a  population  among^  whom  Popery,  in  its  full  un- 
cliecketl  operation,  with  its  numerous  clerf^y,  and  its  long 
parade  of  ceremonies,  and  habits,  and  forms,  is  disclosing 
its  pro|>er  character.  Our  readers  will  have  noticed  in  a 
preceding  page,  the  extract  from  Pinkerton's  Geography,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  depravation  of  manners  in  the  Ecclesiastics  of 
Spain  and  Portugal :  ou  the  same  authority  we  lay  liefore  them 
the  following  quotations,  as  they  occur  in  the  work  now  under 
our  notice. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  asserted,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  the  only  superstition  in  the  universe  whidi 
has  at  any  period  necessitated  the  practice  of  vice ;  thus  contirming 
the  maxim  that  the  corruption  of  the  purest  and  best  system  is  always 
the  worst.  Were  an  Apostle  again  to  visit  Spain,  he  would  certainly 
begin  with  preaching  the  Christian  practice,  as  if  the  very  idea  of 
Christianity  had  perished,  and  his  first  duty  would  be — to  convirt 

THE  ECCLESIASTICS.* 

Again,  speaking  of  Prance,  he  says, 

'  The  laws,  and  decency  of  marriage,  are  frequently  sacrificed, 
and  the'  looseness  of  the  French  morals  in  regard  to  the  female  sex, 
has  become  proverbial.* 

And  further ; 

<  The  religion  of  France  was  the  Roman  Catholic  till  the  Revo¬ 
lution  established  freedom  of  conscience,  or  rather  gave  an  undue 
oiccndency  to  concealed  Atheism^  which  any  Superstition  remarkaUu 
absurd,  has  a  tendency  to  produce.  But  the  strongest  minds,  as  usual, 
renaained  Deistical.’  See  Pinkerton’s  Geography,  Vol.  1.  pp.  415, 
253,  and  257.  Vol.  I.  pp.  60-^1. 

Let  the  thoughtful  reader  digest  these  accounts.  Let  him 
consider  the  state  in  which  morals  must  be,  where  there 
exists  a  form  of  religion  that  *  nccetfsitates  the  practice  of 
*  rice  and  such  is  Roman  Catholicism,  as  it  opposes  its  ex- 
lernal  regulations  to  the  very  nature  of  man,  to  passions  which 
the  Creator  has  identified  with  the  human  constitution.  L^i  him 
consider  tlie  extent  to  which  the  worst  species  of  profligate 
wickedness  must  diffuse  its  consequences,  where  the  sexual  pat- 
sion,  restrained  by  positive  law  from  its  proper  and  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment,  seeks  and  obtains  its  gratification,  by  violating  the  sanc¬ 
tities  of  domestic  relations,  and  binding  down  the  dishonoured 
mind  to  silent  discontent,  by  inducing  the  terrors  of  the'liiqul- 
tilion !  Let  him  reflect  on  the  iium&rs  of  which  that  body  is 
Vol.  Vlll.  N.  8.  2  T 
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iPoiiipo8r<l,  to  1%’hom  '  celibacy  is  ordained  by  the  wicked  polic? 
of  the  Romish  Church ;  anci  if  the  chastity  of  his  relatives,  and 
the  consoling  ({iiiet  of  liis  own  mind  in  the  coiitetn))lation  of  his 
domestic  jieace,  be  of  high  price  in  bis  estimation,  he  will  revolt 
at  Popery. 

On  some  points  of  great  moment  we  feel  ourselves  at  va, 
riance  with  tho  Author  of  the  present  work.  The  sentiments 
which  he  entertains  on  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  are  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  known  and  declared  opinions  of  our 
Journal.  VVe  therefore  the  more  readily  cite  from  his  pages,  the 
following  sentence,  as  evidence,  that  the  feeling  which  it  ex¬ 
presses,  is  not  peeuliur  to  ourselves,  or  to  the  persons  with  whom 
on  religious  questions  we  arc  agreed. 

‘  To  it«  own  demoralized  and  vitiated  condition,  Christian  Europe 
must  refer  the  trcniCMidous  visitation  she  has  experienced ;  a  visita. 
lion  which,  so  fur  from  having  had  the  purifying  and  salutary  effects 
which  might  iiuve  been  anticipated,  has  only  seen  her  settle  dovri 
again  into  the  dregs  of  the  same  system  which  w'as,  before,  her  sor¬ 
row  and  her  shame  : — a  vmiation  xjchich^  ffier  all  the  ej:f)€nditurt  cf 
Protestant  hlood  and  treasure^  in  defence  (f  the  rights  and  liberties  <f 
ihexvorldt  has  only  issued  in  the  restoration  (f  the  P^pe,  the  revival  of 
the  Inquisition i  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits 

p,61— 62. 

Will  the  Author  explaiu  how  it  has  so  happened  that  these 
should  be  the  only  results  of  measures  devised,  and  for  a  long 
period  of  years  supported,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  lihertiei 
of  the  world  ?  They  are  acknowledged  to  he  no  part  of  those 
liberties,  but  arc  proclaimed  to  be  tlie  very  reverse  of  them  ;  and 
yet  they  are  the  objects  which  directly  connect  themselves  with  a 
successful  *  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties’  of  mankind,  and 
with  the  niiiul  of  those  persons  by  whom  that  ‘  defence’  has  been 
conducted  !  Whatever  was  sought  for  by  the  expenditure  of  Pro^ 
test  ant  hlootl  and  Protestant  treasure,  has  been  obtained,  in  tlie 
declared  judgement  of  those  who  directed  the  employment  of  all 
the  means  by  w  hich  Protestant  blood  was  poured  out  like  water, 
and  IT  testant  treasure  was  lavished  to  prodigality.  They  an¬ 
nounced  tlie  accomplishment  of  their  objects,  with  rapturous  ap- 
plaus«! ;  they  exulted  in  the  success  of  their  measures.  And  here 
ii  the  n^corded  conb^ssioh  of  the  Author,  that  the  only  result! 
are  opposed  to  the  rights,  anfl  are  subversive  of  the  liberties,  of 
the  world  !  There  are  pa.'-sagcs  iu  his  book  which  induce  us  to 
put  to  him  the  question  of  explanation  on  this  subject. 

The  Author  animadverts,  (p.  104)  we  think  with  justice,  ol 
the  manner  iu  whicfi  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Historyi 
speaks  of  the  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  iSecond  ;  and  wo 
are  of  opinion  with  him,  that  Burnet’s  reilectioii  on  the  who|e 
subject,  is  more  diguifi^  and  appropriate,  than  the  positive  as 
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sumptions  of  Mr.  Fox.  *  Those  thin^  put  a  man  In  the  dark  ; 
aiut  in  this  mist  mutters  must  be  left  till  the  ^eat  revelation  of 
all  secrets,  and  there  I  leave  it.’  The  mysteries  of  that  scries 
of  transactions  which  are  included  in  the  alleged  plot,  have  not 
been  dissipate<l  by  any  light  which  has  been  let  in  upon  them, 
since  Burnet’s  time. 

That  Mr.  Dallas  should  put  himself  forward  as  the  advocate 
of  the  Jesuits,  should  not  perhaps  appear  strange  to  us,  after 
}>eriisiug  such  a  passage  as  the  following  :  ^  Attached  my- 

*  self  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  to  me, 

<  that  the  Reformation  has  generated  the  most  absurd  siipersti> 

<  tious  ;  and  1  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  man  of  unbiassed 

*  luiud  and  good  sense,  who  would  not  rather  embrace  all  that 
‘  has  been  retrenched  from  the  Catholic  creetl,'  than  adopt  the 

*  s|Hjrious  abominations  and  blasphemies  which,  every  where, 

*  under  the  screen  of  toleration,  disgrace  the  world.’  On  this 
passage  the  writer  of  the  History  animadverts  with  a  severity 
which  is  not  in  the  least  beyond  tlie  requisite  /measure  ;  accom¬ 
panying  his  strictures  with  remarks  on  the  state  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  of  England  in  particular,  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
as  selected  from  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  perused  by 
a  consistent  Protestant,  or  ^  a  man  of  unbiassed  inina,*  without 
producing  the  most  cordial  satiaiaction  with  Protestantism, 
n  hat  abominations  and  blasphemies  that  could,  for  a  moment, 
aspire  to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  impiety  and  horrible  atro¬ 
cities  which  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  legitimate  abomina¬ 
tions  and  profaneness  of  the  Romish  Church,  have  ever  shewn 
themselves  to  the  world  in  Protestant  communities  ?  Did  Mr. 
Dallas  ever  find  among  Protestants,  such  an  abomination  as  de¬ 
signating  with  the  title  of  Christ’s  vicar,  an  infamous  wretch  laden 
with  all  the  enormities  of  vice,  and  consummate  in  wickedness  } 
What  profuneness  can  he  find  in  Protestant  records,  cnm))arable 
to  this  ?  Can  any  thing  among  the  abettors  of  the  Reformation, 
be  found  to  match  with  details  such  as  the  following  ? 

*  Grose  has  published,  in  his  preface  to  his  Antiquities  of  England, 
and  Wales,  two  lettef^addrcssed  by  Doctor  Layton  and  another  (two 
of  the  visiters  of  tlww^gioUS' Houses)  to  Cromwell,  in  or  about  the 
year  1537  5  the  ordinals  df.which  are  preservqdf  together  with  many 
others,  in  the  Bodleian  library.  They  are  08»  WW«i^'j*^**''Plca8eth 

**  it  your  Worship  to^understand,  that  we  came  from  Glastonbury  to 
‘Bristow.  I  here  send  you  for  relics  two  flowers,  that  on  Christmas 
even  will  spring  and  bear  flowers.  Ye  shall  also  receive  a  bag.  of 
"  relics,  wherein  ye  shall  see  strangq  things,  as  God’s  coat,  our 
**  Lady*8  smock,  part  of  God’s  supper,  and  part  of  the  stone  on  which 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  :  belike  Bethlehem  aflbrds  plenty  of 
“  stone  These  are  all  of  Maiden  Bradley,  whereof  is  a  Holy  Father 
*  Briour,  who  hath  but  six  children,  and  but  one  daughter  married 
yet  of  tlie  goods  of  the  monastery,  but  trusting  shortlie  to  marrie 
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**  tho  rest.  Hii  nons  be  t^ll  men  waiting  upon  him.  He  thanks 
God  he  never  meddled  with  married  women,  but  all  with  maidens, 
the  fairest  that  could  be  gotten,  and  always  married  them  right 
well.  The  Pope,  considering  his  fragilitie,  gave  him  licence  to 

keep  a - ;  and  he  has  good  writing  under  acul  to  discharge  his 

**  conscience,  and  to  chuse  Mr.  Underhill  to  be  his  ghostly  (Mher. 


“  gave  with  them,  as  sayeth  the  Holy  Father  of  Fairley.  I  have 
**  crosses  of  silver  and  gold,  Sir,  which  1  send  you  not  now,  because 
1  have  more  to  be  delivered  this  night  by  the  Priour  of  Maiden 
Bradley*  There  is  nothing  notable,  the  brethren  be  kept  so 
**  streight,  that  tliey  cannot  offend ;  but  fain  they  would,  ir  th^ 

**  might,  os  they  coi^css,  and  such  fault  is  not  in  them. 

( Signed)  ‘‘  R.  L a  y  toit. 

•'  From  St.  Austin’s,  without  Bristol.” 

My  singular  good  Lord,  &c.  As  touching  the  Abbot  of  Bury, 

**  nothing  suspect  as  touching  his  living;  but  it  was  detected  be  lay 
**  much  forth  at  Grainges,  and  he  spent  much  money  in  playing  at 
**  cards  and  dice.  It  is  confessed  and  proved,  that  there  was  here 
**  iuch  frequency  of  women  conmog  and  resortyng,  a^  to  no  place 
**  more.  Among  the  relics  are  round  the  coals  St.  Lawrence  was 
**  roasted  withal ;  ilie  paring  of  St.  Edmund’s  nails :  St.  Thomas  of 
**  Canterhuiy’s  pen-knife,  and  books  ;  and  divers  sculls  for  the  head- 
ach :  pieces  of  tho  holy-cross,  able  to  make  a  whole  cross :  other 
”  relicka,  for  rain,  and  for  avoiding  the  weeds  growing  in  com,  dc. 

“  Your  servant  boundep. 

“  From  Bury  St,  Edmunds.  (Signed)  ”  Joseph  Rice.*» 
Vol.  1.  p.  215.-^See  Preface  to  Grose’s  Antiq.  p.  99. 

Disce  omniu.  For  this  was  not  a  state  of  things  peculiar  to 
Guglaiul.  These  details  preseiU  us  the  picture  of  Fopery  gene¬ 
rally  *,  it  is  the  same  in  ail  countries.  And  yet  there  are  minds  to 
which, all  the  igimranoe  and  wickedness,  the  frauds,  and  mum- 
niertes,  and  base  immoralities  of  tlie  darkest  and  most  degraded 
periods  in  liuman  history^  are  preferable  to  the  state  of  things 
which  Frutestautism  challeivges  us  its  own!  lioine  minds  love 
darkness  rather  than  light ! 

Our  readers  will  have  already  drawn  for  themselves  the  cou 
elusion,  tliiii  Uu5  ”  Reply”  to  Mr.  Dallas's  defence,  embraces  the 
general  consideration  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  History 
of  the  Utdormation,  and  of  that  opposition  to  Protcstautisui, 
which  its  inveterate  enemies  have  supported:  The  “  Reply”  is 
perfectly  siUisfactory  on  all  the  main  points  of  flie  aispute, 
though  we  cannot  pledge  oui^lves  to  the  entire,  apprubatiou  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Author  has  beeu  pleased  to  illustrtU 
some  of  his  positions.  We  reserve  our.  account  of  the  History, 
tor  our  uext  Number. 

(To  b0  contmundf 
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Am.  XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

•g*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  volio  have  toorks  in  the  press,  toiU  obBge 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sendinf^  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  sulked,  extent,  aud  probaUe  price  of  siieh  xmsrks  ;  • 
which  they  ma\f  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public,  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan, 
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A  new  Monthly  publication  is  pro¬ 
jected  by  some  friends  of  the  HritisU 
iimI  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  ii  to 
be  (kruted  exclusively  to  the  concerns 
of  that  Institution,  to  be  calleil  The 
Biblical  Register,  and  to  cummence  on 
the  1st  .of  January  next.  The  proposed 
plaa  of  the  Work  is  to  contain,  1.  An 
historical  account  of  the  Society.  II. 
Essays  on  any  principle  or  practice  of 
the  Society.  Ill.  Review  of  Works  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Society.  IV.  Meiaoirs  or 
biography  of  per>oiis  particularly  con- 
oected  with  the  Society.  V.  Home  in- 
trlligence.  VI.  Foreign  intelligence. 
Vll.  Misecllaiieons  matter.  It  i.s  also 
pro|K)scd  to  furuish  portraits  of  persons 
particularly  connectr^d  with  the  ^ciety. 
Aoy  remarks  on  the  proposal,  or  any 
hints  for  the  management  of  the  Work, 
will  be  most  gratefully  received,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Projectors  of  the  Biblical 
Register,  to  be  left  at  L.  B.  Seeley’s, 
169,  Flw.t  Street,  Ix>iidon.  The  price 
nf  the  Work  is  to  be  6(L  a  Number, 
and  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

In  the  c«Hir6e  of  this  month  will  be 
publi^hed  Prinapia  Hrbrakn^  comprising 
s  grammatical  analysis  of  Eve  hundred 
tnd  sixty-four  \erses,  f>o  selected  from 
various  |mrts  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  as 
to  contain  within  thrinselve.s  uearly  all 
the  words  of  common  use  which  occur 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  Scr\iles  are 
printed  throughout  in  hollow  characters, 
sad  such  assistances  are  afforded  aa  it  is 
presumed  will  facilitate  the  study  of  Uie 
Mcred  tongue.  A  concise  Grammar  is 
preExt^d,  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged 
as  to  suit  both  those  stiidonts  who  ap¬ 
prove  of  *he  Points,  and  those  who  re-, 
ject  them.”'  The  work  has  been  enlarged 
from  the  small  pocket  volume”  Erst 
proposed,  to  an  octavo  of  above  three 
baridrcd  and  fllty  pag(  s.  Price  138. 

A  sixth  volume  of  Discrmrses  sc- 
ler'trd  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev. 
B.  Beddome,  A. M.,  will  appear  iu  tLe 
course  ol  tbc  prtseut  month. 


The  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  of  l.ondoa,  is 
preparing  for  pubi  cation  a  llrstorT  of 
Ireland,  in  a  compemiiou*  furm. 

Early  ia  Noveiub<-r  will  be  publiidiod 
**  Family  Suppers,**  consisting  of  iute- 
resiittg  Tales  fur  the  hrstruetion  and 
Amusement  af  Yuuiig  Pevsoos,  illns- 
trated  by  Engravings. 

In  the  Presa,  the  Religion  of  Man¬ 
kind,  in  a  series  of  Essays.  By  Raw. 
Robert  Burnside,  A.M.  in  two  vols. 
octavo. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
liahed,  A  Complete  History  of  the  8paK> 
nish  inquisition,  from  the  period  of  ita 
establishment  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  the 
present  time,  drawn  from  the  moat  aiw> 
theutic  documents.  By  0oa  Juan  An* 
tonio  Llorente,  one  the  principal 
ofheers  of  Use  Inquiaitorial  Coart,  and 
member  of  several  academici.  Tran¬ 
slated  from  the  Spanish. 

Intended  for  publication  before  ttie 
close  of  the  present  year,  **  A  Sketch  of 
my  Friend’s  Family,**  a  Tale,  designed 
to  convey  strme  Practical  Hints  oolKe- 
ligious  and  Dumcstic  Society.  By  Mrs. 
Marshall,  Author  of  **  Hurwlch  Tales.** 

Immediately  will  bo  ptibhsbed,  the 
History  of  a  Sir  Weeks*  Tour  tbeoogh  a 
part  of  France,  Swiieerlaady  Germany, 
and  Holland,  with  leUcts  descriptive  of 
a  sail  round  tire  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of 
the  Glaciers  of  Chaqmuai. 

In  the  press.  The  History  of  BIsnere 
and  Rusa,  an  Epirode  :  the  marry  mat¬ 
ter  by  John  Mathers ;  the  grave  by  a 
solid  gent h -Qian..  In-3  Vols.  Hnm 

Also,  The  Quakers,  a  Tale.  By  Elina 
B.  Lester.  Li  l3ao. 

S|>eedily  will  be  published^  im  Iwa  oe* 
tavo  vuluiiici*,  A  Course  of  Sergromi,  for 
the  Lord’s  Day  throughout  the  Yenrt  i 
including  Christmas  Dey,  the  First  Ihiy 
of  Lent,  Gkxtd  Friday;  and  Ascenaiod 
Day.'  Adapted  to,  and  taken  ehieAy 
from,  the  beavite  for  the  Day.  By  Jo» 
seph  Holden  Pott,  A.M.  Ai  chdeacoo  of 
L^doo,  and.  Vicar  ol  St.  Marhio  ia  the 
Fields* 
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To  be  publitbeil  early  in  the  Winter, 
by  ftubtcription,  in  two  rolumea  8vo. 
Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  (lib  Doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Sqnllian  Unita- 
riaoism,  shown  to  be  **  the  God  denying 
Apostwey.**  Hy  the  Kev.  William  Haler, 
D.D.  Rector  of  Killesandra. 

In  the  press,  The  Life  of  Richard 
Watson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Uandaff,  written 
by  himself  at  different  intervals,  and 
revised  in  1814.  Published  by  bis  Son. 
Richard  Watson,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of 
Llandaff  and  Wells.  In  4to,  with  a 
Portrait  of  hit  Lordship,  from  an  original 
Picture,  by  Romney. 

In  the  press.  Travels  through  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Russia  ;  with  a  Description  of 
the  City  of  St.  Petersburgh,  during  the 
'Fyranny  of  the  F.mperor  Paul.  By  E. 
D.  Clarke,  LLD.  being  the  Third  and 
list  Part  of  the  Author’s  Travels  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  4to.  with 
numerous  Engravings  of  Views, Maps,lcc. 

In  the  press,  Shakspeare  and  hit 
Times  ;  including  the  Biography  of  the 
IHiet;  Criticisms  on  his  Genius  and 
Writings  i  a  Disquisition  on  the  object 
of  his  Sonnets  ;  a  new  Chronology  of 
his  Plays  ;  and  a  History  of  the  Man¬ 
ners,  Customs,  and  Amusements,  Super¬ 
stitions,  Poetry,  and  Elegant  Literature 
of  his  age.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D. 
Author  of  Literary  Heurs,  and  of  Essays 
on  Periodical  Literature.  In  2  vols.  4to, 
with  a  Portrait,  &.c. 

A  General  View  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Posst^ssions  of  the  Crown, 
the  Laws,  Commerce,  Revenues,  Of- 
Uces,  and  other  Establishments,  Mili¬ 
tary  as  well  as  Civil.  By  John  Adolphus 
F.S.A.  4  vols.  8vo. 

Madame  de  StaePs  Memoirs  of  the 
Private  Life  of  her  Father,  the  celebrated 
M.  Necker,  will  soon  appear  in  an 
octavo  volume,  French  and  English. 

The  Rev.  F.  Homfray  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  Thoughts  on  Happiness,  a  {loem. 

“  Mr.  Rt)b**rt  Law,  his  Memorials  of 
Remarkable  Things  in  his  Tima,  from 
1638  to  1684,”  are  printing  from  the 
original  manuscript,  with  notes  by 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  in  a 
quarto  volume. 

Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood,  hart,  will  soon 
publish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Life  uiid  W'ritings  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Carnock. 

The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Beiij.  Franklin, 
written  by  hitii><*ir  to  a  late  period,  and 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death  by 
bit  grandson,  will  be  published  early  in 
the  next  mouth,  m  a  quarto  volume. 


Letters  of  William  First  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  Lird  High  Treasurer  of 
Scutlaml,  are  printing  from  the  originals 
in  the  Editor’s  possession,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  with  portraits  und  fac*siiniirs. 

'The  Rev,  C.  Malurin,  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Bertram,  is  printing  a  tale, 
in  three  volumes. 

Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  has  in  the 
preaa,  an  account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepaul,  io  a  quarto  volume  with  an* 
graving!. 

Mr.  T.  Squire  of  Epping,  is  printing 
a  Grammar  of  the  Elements  of  Astro¬ 
nomy,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  students. 

Mr.  Beaufort,  of  Dublin,  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  New  Theory  of  Mag. 
netism,  especially  the  phenomena  tbst 
relate  to  the  variation  of  the  magnelie 
needle. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Falier  is  printing  iL 
new  edition,  revised,  altcied,  and  con^ 
tiderably  augmented,  of  Hors  Mo-^ 
saiciD. 

Octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Watkins’  Me¬ 
moirs  of  H.  B.  Sheridan,  esq.  and  Mr. 
Northcote’s  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  will  soon  appear. 

Dr.  Coote  will  publish  in  the  ensuing 
month,  a  third  edition  of  the  History 
of  Europe,  from  the  year  1763  to  tlie 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802;  and  a  new 
volume  continuing  the  period  from  1802 
to  the  pacification  of  Paris  in  1815.— 
These  two  volumes  are  written  as  a 
continuation  of  Dr.  Russell’s  History  of 
Modern  Europe;  of  the  first,  two^i- 
tiuns  have  been  sold,  and  the  latter  is 
now  published  with  a  view  of  gratifying 
the  desire  that  many  have  expressed  of 
possessing  a  regular  and  connected  bis-, 
tory  of  modern  times,  and  will  be  each 
sold  separately. 

Mr.  T.  Fiiulkner,  of  Chelsea,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  Topographical  History  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington; 
including  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures 
in  the  royal  gallery  of  the  palace. 

Capt.  H.  Qolowiiiii,  of  the  Kuasita 
navy,  has  in  the  pie.s8,  a  Narrative  of 
a  Residence  in  Japan,  in  ISl  1-12-13; 
with  observations  on  ti  e  country  aad 
the  people. 

Mr.  Barlow,  of  Woolwich  ,^^111  soon 
publish  an  essay  on  the  Strength  and 
Str(*ss  of  Timber,  founded  upon  a  course 
of  experiments  made  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  and  illustrated  by 
numerous  tables  and  p'ates. 

Dr,  George  Henning  of  Bridgwater, 
is  printing  a  Treatise  oa  Pulmonary 
ConsumptioQ. 
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Art.  Xlll.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


I  CLASSICAL  LrriRATCRI. 

D.  Junii  Juvenalis  Aqair.atis  SitT« 
XV i.  ad  optimurun  EKemplariuin  Fidviu 
KiH.'euaitu*.  purpvtyo  Cum  went  ario  iilus* 
tratsr,  atque  Pitxcuiio  ct  ArKUinentis  la- 
•trjctv.  A  Gcuigiu  Alex.  Kuperti. 
Secundum  Editiuiinn  Gotiingensem,  ac- 
ceciit  Index  copiosissimus.  8vo.  lOs.  6<l. 
btiards* 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Ancient  Noble  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Maiinyun;  their  singular  ufhce 
of  King’s  Champion,  by  the  Tenure  of 
the  Baruniul  Manor  of  Scrivelahy,  in  tha 
County  of  Lincoln :  niso,  other  Digni- 
turial  Tenures,  and  the  Services  of  Lon¬ 
don, Oxford,  Sec.  on  the  Coronation-day, 

The  Whole  coll-ctcd  at  a  great  Ex- 
peD>c  from  the  Puhlic  Facords;  aad  il* 

I  lusiratfd  by  a  V’’ariety  of  Notea  and  Re¬ 
mark',  an  i  emht  llished  wth  several  cn- 
lious  Engravings.  By  T.  C.  Banks,  £sq. 
8ro.  ISs. — 4to.  II.  15s. 

A  tifiicral  History  of  Malvern;  in¬ 
tended  to  coinpiise  all  the  Advantages 
of  a  Guide,  ulth  the  more  im|)ortant 
Drtadsof  Chemieal,  Mincralogicnl,  and 
Stansrical  luformatioH.  By  John 
Chamln  rs,  Esq.  Embellished  with  Five 
Plates,  foolscap  8vo.  98.,  large  Papir 
;  lis. 

Li'tters  on  English  History,  for  the 
I  IV*  of  Schools.  By  J.  Bigland.  l3mo, 
6fe.  boards, 

MEDICAL, 

An  Essay  o.i  the  Chemical  History 
and  Midteal  TreutiiYent  of  ('aicnioiis 
Disorders.  By  A.  Marcet,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Physician  to  Quy’s  Hospital,  icc.  royal 
8vo.  18s.  hoards. 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Dis- 
raset,  comprised  in  the  Classifieattou  of 
the  late  Dr.  Willan  ;  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  engravings  of  that 
Author,  in  an  .inproved  state,  and  com- 
pletiti»  I  he  Seru  s  as  intendt'd  to  have 
been  finished  by  him.  By  T.  Bateman, 
M.D.  F. L.S.  Physician  to  the  Public 
Dispeniary,  nod  to  the  London  House  of 
Rec-overy.  With  upwards  of  Seventy 
coloured  Plates.  4to.  121.  12s.  boards. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Naturalises  Pocket-Book,  or 
Tourist’s  Companion  ;  being  a  brief  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  various  Branches  of 
Natural  History,  with  approved  Methods 


for  collecting  and  preserving  Quadru¬ 
peds,  Birds,  R4‘ptiles,  Fishes,  Insects, 
Shells,  Corals,  SiyhIs,  Plants,  Woods, 
FossiN.  Minerals,  foe.  foe.  With  the 
Generic  Characters,  Hvbits,  and  Places 
of  Resort  of  the  ditfrrent  Genera  of 
Zoological  Subjects.  By  George  Graves, 
F.L  S.  Illustrated  hy  Eight  Plates.  14s. 
plain,  and  II.  Is.  coloured. 

eOFTRY. 

Spiritual  Poems,  or  Five  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Nine  Evangelical  Hymns  ou 
Vat  ions  Subjects,  for  the  private  Use  of 
Chri'^tiaus,  and  also  adapted  for  public 
Worship.  By  Thomas  Row. 

POLITICAL. 

An  Historical  Research  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe. 
By  Gould  Francis  Leckie.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Variation  of  Public  Opinion  and 
Feelings  cuusidtTed,  as  it  respects  Reli¬ 
gion.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
Right  Rev.  the  l^rd  Bishop  of  Sarum, 
on  his  Visitation,  held  at  Devizes,  on 
Fiidaythe  15th  of  August,  1317.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe,  LL  B.  R«ctor  of 
Trowbridge,  ia  the  Diocese  of  Sarum. 
Is.  6d, 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Coleman,  M.A.  M.R.LA.  Is. 

A  Stipplt  meiit  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  selected  fioin  the  best  Au¬ 
thors,  with  some  Originals  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  correct  indices,  and  the 
names  of  Tunes  adapted  to  the  Hymns. 
3s.  bound. 

Scripture  Portraits;  or  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  reconictl  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Adapted  to  Juvenile  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Stevenson,  of  Castla 
Hediugham.  2vols.  12mu.  8t. 

TRAVELS  aNDTOPOORAPHT. 

A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
late  Emhussy  to  China  ;  comprising  an 
authentic  Narrative  of  the  public  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Embassy,  of  the  Voyage 
tt)  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey 
over  Land  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Pei- 
ho,  to  the  Return  to  Canton  ;  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Observations  upon  tha 
Face  of  the  Country,  the  Policy,  the 
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Li$i  of  Worku  recentiy  publUhed, 


Mural  Character,  and  .M«uner$  of  the 
Chineae  Nation.  By  Henry  FHIa,  K<q. 
Secretary  of  EmbatMiy  and  Third  C'um- 
iniisiooer.  4to.  31.  Iniarda. 

An  Eacurtioii  to  Windsor,  through 
Batteraea,  Putney,  Keur,  Rirhm«*nd, 
Twickenham,  Straw!»eiry  Hill,  and 
Hampton  Court ;  iiiter«|M'r*^  with  H»a- 
torical  and  Biographical  Anecdotes,  for 
the  Improvemt  nt  of  the  rising  Oenera* 
tion  :  with  an  Account  of  his  Mitjesty's 
la»t  Walks  on  the  Terrace  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Also  a  :Mil  down  the.  Bi\er 
Kledway  ,froin  Maidstone  to  Kochr»trr, 
and  from  Rochester  to  the  Nore,  upon 
the  Opening  of  the  Oys'.er  Beds.  By 
John  Erans,  A.M.  To  which  is  au* 
neaed,  A  Journal  of  a  Trip  to  Paris,  in 
the  Autumn  of  181A,  by  Way  of  Oi^tend, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
Waterloo.  Einbelli>he<l  with  Wood- 
ruts.  By  John  Evans,  jun.  A.M.  I'Jmo. 
9i. 

EbePg  Traveller’s  Guide  throueh 
Swit/riland.  Altered  and  impioved  by 
D.  Wall,  in  one  convenient  fxicket  vo¬ 
lume,  hound,  and  au  elegant  Allas,  half- 
bound.  16s. 


Travels  in  Brazil.  By  Henry  KosUr 
Second  Edition.  3  vols.  8wo. 

roaeica  LiTtaaTPsi. 

Histoire  Criiique  de  ITnquisitioo  d’y.i. 
pagne  depui-*  Pl'.pv*qiie  de  soq 
hlissemieiit  par  Ferdinand  V.,  juMjo'H 
Higne  dr  Ferdinand  VII.  Tuee  dti 
Pi4^s  Originalra  de*s  Archives  da  Coa. 
•eil  de  la  Supi^me  6l  de  ceik^  deTnba. 
n.iua  Subaltrtiies  du  Saint  Office, 

D.  Jean-Aiitoinr  Llort  nte,  .Vneien  Srere. 
tairc  de  IMiiquisiiion  de  la  Cuiir,  Ar. 
Tome  l,iu  8vt».,  with  Portrait,  lu*. 

The  Second  Vv>luro0  will  appear 
next  Month,  aiul  the  Third  and  last  Vo. 
lume  at  the  End  «f  the  Year. 

Precis  dcs  Evenement  Militaires,  <ic 
Fssais  Historiques  sur  les  C'anipa^nes  6 
n99  k  1314  ;  avoc  Cartes  fic  Plan*.  Pir 
M.  le  Cninte  Mathicu  Dniuas,  Liea* 
tenont  General'  dcs  Armies  du  Ro^ 
Tomes  V  fc  VT,  Canipagne  de  1801. 
8vo.  with  a  folio  Atlas,  ll.  18s.  or  on 
vellum  Paper  31.  16s. 

Melanges  Histuriques  &  Politiqoet. 
Par  M.  A.  H.  L.  Hecreii.  Traduil  de 
PAiJemand.  bvo.  6s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  eonrluding  port’on  of  the  Article  on  Tithes,  is  unavoidably  deferred  to  the 
next  Numlier,  which  will  also  contain  the  conclusion  of  the  Articles  on  Moshrim's 
Ciminentari(  5,  and  the  History  of  the  Jesuits. 
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